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REPORT 

ON THE 

Administration of the Dnited Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

1911 - 1912 . 


PART I. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

1. Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter, K.C.S.I., was in charge 
of the provinces from the 31st March 1911 to the 16th December 1911. 
For the rest of the year Sir John Prescott Hewett, G.O.S.I., C.I.B., 
held charge. 

2. In this report, the first since the new census was taken, is incor- 
porated information which is brought together only every ten years. There 
is no difference between the nature of the information given in 1901-2, 
when the “ red latter paragraphs ” were last compiled, and that given on 
the present occasion, save that the historical summary in section 3 is con- 
siderably longer. It has been divided into 9 parts : political history, land 
revenue and agriculture, famine, local self-government, police, education, 
industrial progress, moral progress and decentralization. The division has 
been made for convenience alone : all these subjects save the last were 
dealt with in 1901-2, in chronological order. Decentralization has become 
a matter of importance since the inquiry of the Eoyal Commission on 
Decentralization, and the chief changes made in consequence of their 
recommendations have been exhibited together. The historical portion 
is in sum a skeleton history of the province from prehistoric times to the 
present day. 

3. The principal events of the year were first and foremost, the 
Coronation Darbar of Their Majesties at Delhi in December 1911, which 
oasts into the shade all other events : the constitution of the Family 
Domains of the Maharaja of Benares into a Native State under a ruling 
chief ; the revival of a new Jhansi Commissionership ; the passing of the 
new United Provinces Court of Wards Act (IV of 1912) ; the completion 
of the Senate House of the Allahabad University, and the opening of the 
King George’s Medical College at Lucknow. 

4. In the reports of all departments save one there are signs of 
increasing progress and prosperity. The monsoon was on the whole favour- 
able, though certain breaks caused >nxiety for a time and the kharif was 
under normal. On the other hand late rains and winter rains resulted in a 
bumper rabi which equalized matters. Prices rose only for a while and 
were on the whole normal. Trade was excellent. But mortality was ex- 
ceedingly high, a fact which throws a dark shadow on the otherwise pleasant 
picture of the year. The deaths exceeded the births by I'll per 1,000 
of population, a fact due to the prevalence of plague and cholera. The 
mortality from plague has been exceeded only once, in 1905 : the death 
rate was over 7 per mille. Mortality from fever rose slightly, though 
it was on the whole mild. There was very little cattle disease of 
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6. The census report has novr been published. The most important 
feature in that report is plague. Plague colours the whole situation : whether 
it be the growth of population, or its distribution, whether by locality, by age, 
by civil condition, by caste or occupation, the changes which have occurred 
can generally be traced back to plague. There was a total loss of popu- 
lation of 1 per cent. ; the loss in the number of females was even higher, 
and the proportion of women to men is smaller than it has ever been, 
a most serious fact in a population where males are always in excess. 
The provincial population is more than ever agricultural: or to state 
the position more accurately has, more than ever, returned itself as chiefly 
dependent on agrioultm-e. There has however been a great impetus given to 
industries ; but as this impetus has largely consisted in the substitution of 
machinery for hand labour, the immediate result has been that fewer are ou 
the whole engaged in non-agricultural pursuits thau of old . 

6. The total demand for land revenue was 851 lakhs, a decrease of 83 
lakhs chiefly due to reduction of the arrear demand and under the head of 
agricultural advances. The collections were excellent, falling short of the 
enforceable demand by some 9 lakhs only, of which 8 lakhs were on account 
of land. The demand for loans under Act XII of 1884 was doubled, owing 
to the doubtful character of the monsoon and the floods of October 1910. 
Satisfactory progress was made in the recovery of outstanding loans, though, 
owing to new loans, the principal demand at the end of the year decreased 
only by some 3 lakhs. There was a fall in the advances for masonry wells, 
in view of the rains, which continued late and consequently favourable 
from the point of view of decreasing the need for artificial irrigation. 

7. Eegular settlements were in progress in two districts during the 
year. It was also found necessary to carry out a summary revision of 
revenue in Muttra. Final orders were passed in the resettlement of certain 
mahala in Shahjahanpur, and it was decided to resettle the ois-Jumna 
tracts of the Allahabad district. 

8. Little of importance occurred in the Laud Eecords department 
during the year. The staff of one district was materially strengthened, and 
the maps of several others were corrected. Some of the tests of land records 
had to be reduced owing to census operations, ou which the majority of the 
staff were engaged. 

9. The Court of Wards shared in the general increase of agricultural 
prosperity. New estates to the number of 16 with an aggregate rent-roll of 
nearly 12 lakhs were taken under management during the year and 11 
estates with a rent-roll of some 6| lakhs were released. Collections during 
the year were good, amounting to 97'2 per cent, of the recoverable demand. 
Over 84 lakhs of debt were liquidated : the cost of income rose, but only by 
a fraction (8'4 per cent, from 8T per cent.). 

10. The amount of rent litigation in Agra is still high though there 

has been a further decrease. In Oudh the decrease was much more marked. 
In Agra there has been no appreciable change in the large number of suits 
for an-ears of rent : in Oudh however there has been a marked fall. The area 
afieoted by ejectment suits in Agra amounted to 219,967 acres and was less 
than the similar area in 1910-11 by S per cent. ; the area protected from 
arbitrary ejectment under the provisions of the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901 
has steadilv increased nnw amnn-nfa fr^ AQ i i t n 
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11. Thera waa an increase -in crime of 2‘3 per cent. This was greatest Police, 
in the case of offences against property. A considerable rise was recorded in the 
number of dacoities ; but effectiye action has already been taken to put a stop 

to this speoies of crime, which is chiefly due to the criminal tribes of the 
provinces. Apart from the increased activity of these human pests, the 
cause of the increase in crime is said to be the feeling of insecurity 
produced by the uncertainty of the rains, and so far as crimes against the 
person are concerned, the abnormal heat which led to bad temper and 
quarrelling. The use of the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code decreased, but the number of names on the surveillance registers 
increased. Eanjars gave much trouble in some parts. The Salvation Army’s 
work of reformation has had good results and has expanded in a most re- 
markable manner. The Criminal Investigation department added another 
year of good and steady though unostentatious work to its record. 

12. The numher of criminal trials rose considerably in Agra and Criminal 
indeed established a record : in Oudh the increase was smaller. In both justioe. 
provinces though the volume of crime increased this increase was almost 
entirely confined to petty offences. There was a greater number of 
sentences of transportation in Agra, but these sentences in Oudh and 
sentences of death in both provinces decreased. In Agra there was a 

rise in the number of persons sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, but 
not in Ondh. There were appreciably more appeals in Agra and fewer 
in Oudh ; but the ratio of successful oases did not alter. 

13. The floating population of the prisons and the daily average prisons, 
population both decreased, a fact due largely to the Coronation Darbar remis- 
sions. There was a noticeable decrease in the number of punishments, and 

of these most were of a minor character. There were only_ 136 serious 
oSenoes. The cost of prisons increased, chiefly because of the dimi- 
nished number of prisoners. Considering this decrease, the cash profits 
of the jail industries, which were but slightly under the figure of 1910, 
were most satisfactory. The health of the prisoners was excellent and 
the death rate the lowest on record. The Bareilly juvenile jail continued 
to flourish : it is under consideration to establish a second reformatory and 
special courts for juvenile offenders. 

14. The numher of civil suits instituted in 1910 was unprecedentedly justioa. 
high owing to special causes, and a large decrease in the succeeding year 

was not therefore strange. The number of appeals rose in both provinces, 
but the ponding file in Oudh was none the less diminished. The village 
courts showed few signs of vitality : there was a fall in thoir number in 
both provinces. The addition, in all, of 9 benches of honorary munsifs 
and 3 honorary munsifs sitting singly will probably be a useful accession 
to the strength of the judiciary. The percentage of fruotuous applications 
for executions of decrees rose slightly in each province. 

16. The number of documents registered decreased by Ij per cent., Registration^ 
a return to the normal after the inflated returns of the previous year. 

16. Municipalities are still undergoing a period of transition in Municipal- 
several directions. The results of the changes introduced as the result of itiea. 
tho recomraendations of the Eoyal Commissiou on Decentralization, 
especially that connected with tho substitution of non-offioial for official 
-- da Jo iilif. intp.i'Rst taken by the 
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members of the boards in their duties. The impending abolition ‘of octroi 
in many municipalities is another direction in whioh change is being made. 
No leas than 20 towns have prepared schemes of direct taxation to replace 
octroi. Eevissd rules prescribing the qualifications of electors and candi- 
dates have been sanctioned for 52 towns ; whilst several towns have been 
energetic in overhauling or adding to their bye-laws and regulations. 

The income of boards rose from Es. 70,38,286 to Es. 73,18,623 
while the grants given to municipalities increased to the record figure of 
nearly 17 lakhs as against a sum of under 4 lakhs in the former year ; of the 
total 4$ lakhs came from provincial revenues, S-j lakbs from a recurring 6 
lakh assignment granted from imperial revenuBB for sanitary purposes, and 
nearly 9^ lakbs from a special donation from the same source and for the 
same purpose. The greater part of this, nearly 15 lalchs, wa.s devoted to 
drainage schemes and water works. The chief new di'ainage projects to 
be financed from these grants are in Allahabad, Mnssoorco, Benares, 
Aligarh and Hapur. Loans have also been made to certain municipal- 
ities. Nine and a half lakhs was spent on water works as against 7 - 3 - 
lakhs in the former year : Mirzapur and Jhansi have oonsidctablo new 
water works projects in hand. There was a considerable expenditure on 
drainage iu Lucknow, Moradabad and elsewhere. Expenditure on education, 
save for a single special grant, remained stationary. The rate of mortality 
was very high : it exceeded 70 per 1,000 in 8 towns and between 60 and 70 in 
10 more ; whilst the death rate amongst infants rose to the appalling figure 
of 317 per 1,000. 

Bistriot District boards show a steady increase in administrative eflicienoy 

boards. and a correspondingly growing sense of financial responsibility. Some 

progress has been made on the development of tahsil coinmitteos and it is 
on these lines and not in the direction of forming sub-district boards that 
advances will be made for some time to come. 

The revenue of the boards rose by nearly a lakh and a half due to 
increased provincial contributions. 

Education shows marked signs of progress due chiefly to previous 
giants by Government but also iu a less degree to unaided private eSort. 
The number of schools and scholars has risen very appreciably : schools- 
outnumbering those of last year by more than eight hundred, and the school 
going population exceeding by no less than 10 per cent, the figures for the 
previous year. There has been a general rise in the pay of teachers — 
an essential preliminary to educational advance. 

The provinces were visited by an epidemic of plague severer than in 
any previous year with the solitary exception of 1905, and in addition to the' 
veiy heavy^ mortality due to this cause cholera carried off more than a 
lakh of victims.^ Dispensaries can do little for these two dread diseases ; 
and the determining factor in the number of patients treated at dispensaries 
The year under report was healthy as regards the scourge and 
the attendance shows a natural decrease assisted to some extent by the 
popularity of the travelling dispensaries. A falling ofi in the number of 
patients at dispensaries can be safely regarded with satisfaction as showing, 
par rom plague and cholera, better general health throughout the provinces, 
as ^ 9 mmlt of leas malaria. The popularity and usefulness of the dispen- 
mies 13 beyond question. Two large hospitals— one at Meerut and nna 
xialdwani — have Kean — -■> ■■ 
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private individuals contributed ge'nerously towards medical relief in the year 
under report. Vaccination continued to grow in popularity. 

Until the importance and necessity of improved sanitation in villages 
is recognized by the people at large, progress in this respect must of necessity 
be slow : but this year more than half a lakh was expended ; almost double 
the amount of the previous year. 

The adequate supervision of village drainage is now under the consi- 
deration of Government, and experiments have already been made in this 
direction in several districts. 

18. The scientific study of agriculture should receive a certain impetus Agriculture, 
from the opening of the new college and research laboratories at Cawnpore. 

There has been a great deal of experimental work during the year of various 
kinds. There are now nine seed depSts in the province : but well-boring 
operations have been on a smaller scale than in the former year, owing to 
the favourable nature of the season and the difficulty of getting labour. 

There are many indications of growing interest in scientific agriculture 
amongst the people, especially in the case of landlords who cultivate their 
own lands. 

19. There is little to notice in connection with veterinary matters, save Civil 

a very great decrease in cattle disease of all kinds, a considerable growth of Veterinary 
public confidence in the department as exemplified by early reports of disease, ‘^®Pe’^l'®ent- 
and increasing interest in breeding of all kinds, especially perhaps in mule 
breeding. Progress at the Kheri farm for bull breeding has been so rapid 
that it is probable that the first batch of bulls will be issued to the stud 
several months before the expected time. 

20. Oo-operation continues to make most satisfactory progress. The Co-operative 
number of societies and their memberships rose, and so did the capital 
available. A satisfactory feature in the movement is the growing connection 

with joint-stock banks. The reorganization of the district banks on true 
co-operative principles was steadily carried on ; whilst there is a considerable 
demand for men trained by the department in co-operative principles and 
methods to supply staff, and supervising agency for the various types 
of societies. The movement has led to many improvements of all kinds, 
social, industrial and even moral. Almost the only case of non-sucoess 
is found in a productive association at Benares. Many societies are in close ' 
touch with the agricultural department. ' 

21. The revenue from the forests continues to increase. The timber Forests, 
markets in both circles were good, whilst in the Eastern circle the market 

for firewood was also excellent. The year was not favourable for fire pro- 
tection in the Western circle owing to a light monsoon and severe hot weather 
and only 97'4 per cent, of the protected area was kept safe. In the Eastern 
circle matters were but little better in this respect. The volume of offences 
was on the whole normal, but few were serious. 

22. There was a slight decrease in the number of hands employed in MaDulaotures 
the cotton industry, chiefly in cotton ginning and pressing factories : the 

decrease is localized in Moradabad. Activity in the sugar industry increased, - 
but the lac industry of Mirzapur all hut died out, a fact which is said to be 
due to a vpry heavy fall in the price of lac. There were eight weaving 
schools at work which did satisfactorily. Both imports and exports 
=LnW a qo.+.isfq.ntorv increase in hulk and value. The aftieles of imuort that 
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chiefly showed increases were coal, coke; railway plant and rolling stock, 
grains and unrefined sugaj : but the increases were on the whole general. 

■ The increase of exports was chiefly of grains, sugar, fodder and wood. The 
trade with Tibet showed an increase, chiefly of salt and wool, as regards 
import, and of grain as regards export. The trade with Nepal showed small 
increase in bulk, but, especially as regards imports, a considerable increase, 
in value, due to increases under costly articles such as catechu, gum and 
spices. 

Pnblio works. 23. The expenditure on public works aggregated over 103 lakhs, or 2 

lakhs more than the previous year. Of imperial works completed during 
the year, the treasure vaults in the Allahabad Tort deserve mention, whilst 
progress was made with a new telegraph office at Cawnpore, a new city post 
office at Benares, and post office buildings at Allahabad, Agra and Lucknow. 
Amongst provincial works that have been completed, may be mentioned 
the Collector’s court at Jaunpur, the Basti high school, a block of the 
Training College and a new hoarding house for the Muir Central College (both 
at Allahabad), four industrial schools, the Government press office buildings 
and the Meerut Hospital, the college buildings of King George’s Medical 
College at Lucknow, the Canning College buildings at Lucknow and the 
Sanskrit library at Benares. Cne hundred and fifty-five miles of new metalled 
roads were completed and 85 miles of avenue planted. The usual navigation 
works on the Ganges and Ghagra were carried out. 

Canals and 24. The total capital expenditmre on canals was nearly 22 lakhs or 

irrigation. Es. 30,000 less than in the previous year and was divided in the proportion 
of 9 to 11 between protective and productive works. Cf the protective 
works, the Gangao dam on the Ken river, the Dhasan canal in Hamir- 
pur and the Ghori canal in Mirzapur were the chief ; of the productive 
works, the Hathraa branch of the Ganges canal was alone important. 
Some of the principal works under consideration during the year were the 
Majhgawan tank and canal in Hamirpur and the Ghaggar canal in Mirzapur, 
for which estimates have been sanctioned, whilst the estimates for the 
Belan canal in Allahabad, the Barwar lake scheme in Jhansi, and the 
Gorai canal in Mirzapur were in course of preparation. Further, the 
project for permanent masonry head works for the upper Ganges canal has 
, been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and the estimates for the great Sarda- 
Ganges-Jumna feeder project were submitted to the Government of India. The 
gross receipts fell by about i lakh ; the net profit after deduction of all capital 
outlay, interest charges and working expenses was over 20 lakhs. The 
irrigated area rose by over 170,000 acres ; the estimated value of crops raised 
by canal irrigation was rather more than 12 orores of rupees. 

Provino al . compared with the accounts of 1910-11 provincial revenues 

finance improved under most of the important heads except land revenue, stamps 

and ungation. Expenditure also increased. As compared with the budget 
receipts were better by 28'86 lakhs whilst ezpeuditure fell short of it by 8' 19 
lakhs. The special subsidies received from the Government of India of 8,00 
for sanitation, of 1,00 for agrionlture and allied objects and of 6,40 to cover 
Eoyal Bonus payments, as also the increase in the provincial share of 
forest and excise receipts under the revised settlement, account 
chiefly for the improvement in the provincial increase. The fall in 
expenditure was mainly owing to the non-utilization of part of the Govern- 
ment of India’s special grants for education and RfliTlififl.f.inn TYiOf^Q in fina 
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preceding year, but included for expenditure in tbe budget of the year 
under review. The year closed vl^itb a balance of 88'36 lakbs, or consider- 
ably in excess of the prescribed minimum, but it has to be remembered that 
this surplus included the Government of India’s grants for sanitation and 
agriculture to which reference has already been made and which were 
earmarked for expenditure in 1912-13, as also the unutilized balance (7,61) 
of the special grants for education and sanitation received from the Imperial 
Government in 1910-11. Important changes were made in the details 
of the provincial settlement, whereby the fixed assignments of the former 
settlement were replaced by a larger provincial share of growing revenues 
(forests, the whole and excise three-fourths, instead of half in each 
case, are the two chief items concerned). The result is that the fixed adjust- 
ing entry has been converted from an addition to provincial funds of 2,12, 
into a deduction from provincial funds of 15,38. 

26. The real receipts from excise rose by over 9 lakhs to llO'SO 
lakhs : most of the increase was obtained from country liquor and was due to 
continued prosperity. The contract system continued to work well, and proved 
a success in Bundelkhand where it was introduced for the first time. The 
question of extending the system still further was examined, but until the 
native distiller has acquired the means and ability to run an up-to-date 
distillery, the probable result of such extension would be his extermination. 
Consumption of liquor rose by 9'6 per cent, as was natural in a year which 
was marked by low prices, good wages, bumper crops and a favourable marriage 
season. Yet drunkenness as usual was an almost negligible quantity ; there 
were only 1,708 convictions in a population of 47 millions, and of these a part 
at least was due to increased activity on the part of the police. The majority 
,of oases of course were in cities : yet in the big trading centre of Oawnpore 
the figure was only one case per 10,000 inhabitants. There was an increase 
in revenue from opium, but consumption remained stationary, for the rise 
that might have been expected with the increase of prosperity, was counter- 
balanced by the success of the measures taken to check opium smuggling. 
There was a considerable increase in the consumption of ganja and a 
smaller one in the consumption of charas. From an administrative point 
of view the most important matters were the campaigns against opium 
smuggling and cocaine eating and smuggling. Cocaine and its use are becoming 
a serious problem : the drug is growing in popularity, and prevention of 
smuggling is exceedingly difficult owing to its small bulk and the ease with 
which it can be destroyed when danger threatens. Owing to the enormous 
profits that can be made, the penal clauses of the Act are proving ineffective 
as a deterrent. At the same time it has been shown that the physical 
efiects of this vice are more serious than in any other known form of intoxioa-' 
tion. There was a considerable increase of offences under the Excise 
and Opium Acts, due in part to greater energy in the direction of prevention 
and detection. 

27. After the inflated figures of 1910-11, a decrease of 10 lakhs to 
110 ‘45 lakhs in the| receipts from the sale of stamps was not unexpected. 
The income tax collections rose by some Es. 80,000, but the final demand for 
the two years varied very little. 

28. The year was far from healthy and the deaths exceeded the births 
by over 1 per 1,000. Fever was as usual the chief cause of mortality, but 
fUa ficnrp of deaths from fever only rose by 17,000 and remained low. 
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Deaths from cholera rose by 15,000 to neatly 118,000. There were some 
severe outbreaks of the disease at different times of the year in almost all the 
divisions. The number of deaths from plague rose to 332,000, a figure 
which has only once been exceeded, in 1905 ; it was widespread and only 
6 districts had under 100 deaths. The birth rate rose from dl’S to 43'8 per 
1,000 (calculating the rates on the same population) : the death rate rose to 
44'9, the highest rate recorded by any province. The infantile death rate 
was 254’2, which though considerably higher than in 1910 was still slightly 
under the decennial average. Attempts are being made to train the native 
raidwives in cleanlier methods, hut .it is an uphill task, and only a partial 
remedy. Malaria and its after-effects'; ignorance on the subject of feeding 
the infant (especially of artificial feeding) are other potent causes which 
contribute to the enormous wastage of infant life. A malarial survey of 
Meerut was carried out and experiments made in the prophylactic issue of 
quinine to school children. 

29. The number of patients treated at the various hospitals and dis- 
pensaries fell by 240,000, or 9‘1 per cent., a result due to the comparative 
absence of malaria which usually accounts for a large proportion of the 
patients attending hospitals. The most important events of the year ware 
the opening of King G-eorge’s Medical College and of the Ludovic Porter 
Hospital at Meerut. 

30. Nearly 7^ lakhs was spent on sanitary schemes by municipalities 
mostly on drainage works. The water works stations worked satisfactorily. 
The Sanitary Board held five meetings : it had at its disposal 16i lakhs for 
distribution. AH the large faffs passed off successfully, and there were 
very few oases of death from epidemic diseases of any kind. The Jhula fair 
at Ajodhya had however to be prohibited owing to the prevalence of cholera 
in the vicinity. 

31. The total number of vaccinations increased considerably, from 
1,406,923 to 1,484,653, and no less than 97'6 per cent, of primary vaccina- 
tions and 781 of re-vaccinations were successful. There were only 1,479 
deaths from small-pox. 

32. The chief event of the year so far as education is concerned is 
the large amount of additional money that has been allotted to it, amounting 
to nearly 16 lakhs non-recurring and 7 lakhs recurring (the Darbar grant) ; the 
latter is for primary education, whilst 6^ lakhs non-recurring and over 1 lakh 
recurring have also been granted or promised for different educational objects. 
The University has created a special board for Biology and separate boards 
for Physics and Chemistry. Its Senate hall was completed, and it has enough 
money in hand to pay for its proposed Law College buildings. There has also 
been much progress made with collegiate buildings : the Canning College has 
been, and Saint John’s College at Agra is being transformed. The number 
of educational institutions has increased by 1,038 and the number of students 
by some 67,000. The number of collegiate students increased slightly. The 
number of secondary schools rose by 10, and there was an increase of scholars 
both in the vernacular and Anglo- vernacular schools. Thera were both fewer 
candidates and fewer successes in the matriculation examination, but this 
was counterbalanced by an increase of candidates for the school leaving 
certificate examination. The number of candidates for the vernacular final 
examination declined, as did'the number of successes, a result due to the 
higher standard of knowledge which was demanded. The number of nrimcv,. 
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schools rose by 192 to 9,240 and o/ scholars by 40,000 to 419,561. Though the 
' 'Qualifications of teachers continue to improve the material is not the best avail- 
able, for graduates of a good class do not yet take up the teaching profession. 

The various technical and industrial schools are on the whole flourishing : the 
school of arts and crafts at Lucknow, the carpentry school at Bareilly and 
the weaving station at Benares have all been opened and the start made by 
the first two at all events is most promising. The institutions of all kinds for 
female education have increased slightly, whilst the number of scholars has 
increased considerably. The difficulty of finding competent teachers is as 
serious as ever : and, generally speaking, though there is no marked change 
in the position-one of indifference or toleration on the part of the public, of 
alternate progress and retrogression, reflecting the changes in local interest, 

—yet so much may be said that there appears to be a gradually increasing 
desire to give more education to girls, as well as education to more girls. 

The former fact is shown by the steady tendency for primary schools to 
raise their standards ; the latter by the general increase in schools and 
scholars. 

33. The literary output has shown a considerable and general Literature and 
decline, a fact the less to be regretted, as there is no improvement in its the press, 
quality, Eeligious works were popular, but save one historical and one legal 

work, there was no publication of any kind with much claim to distinction. 

The tone of the press continued to improve, but the relations between the 
two religious parties showed no improvement, No prosecution under the 
Press Act, 1910, was required and only 4 editors were called on to find 
security. 

34. Nearly Es. 10,000 were spent on the conservation of Muhamma- Archaeology, 
dan and Christian monuments. Of these the most important were Akbar’s 

palace in the Agra Fort and the Zanaua palace in the Allahabad Fort. The 
repair of the well-known Dhamekh stupa at Sarnath wasthe most important 
work undertaken by the Hindu and Buddhist department. Excavations were 
in progress at Kasia in Corakhpur and yielded some interesting discoveries. 
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CsAPTEB I.~PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL OEOGEAPHT. 


i.-— Physical foatutes aroa olimate and chlof siaplos 

1. The provinces lie between north latitude 23° 52^ (Mirzapur 
district) and 31° 18' (Tehri State), and east longitude 77° 3' (Muzaffar- 
nagar district) and 84° 38' (Ballia district), E:£Glusive of Native States 
(5,994 square miles) they cover 106,333 square miles, and include four 
distinct tracts of country, namely (a) portions of the Himalayas, fZi) Sub- 
Himalayan tracts, (c) the Great Gangetic plain and (d) portions of the 
Yindhyas and East Satpuras, 

( a) The Hmalayas. — ^^The outer ranges of hills rise quickly from the 
submontane tracts to a height of 8,000 feet and finally mount to the snow- 
clad peaks of Trisul, Nanda Kot and Nanda Devi (25,645 feet). These 
mountainous regions include soma of the wildest and most magnificent 
country in the whole range of the Himalayas. 

(h) Siti-HmaZayns.— The submontane traot between the Ganges and 
the Sarda has three distinct portions. At the foot of the hills runs the 
■ Bhalar, a belt of boulders and montanio detritus, clothed like the hill sides 
above it, with forests and gashed by mountain torrents. The surface is so 
porous that the drainage from above sinks beneath it to emerge in the 
swamps lower down. The Tarai lying between the Bhabar and the plains 
is a zone of marshy land, covered for the most part with thick jungle and 
tall grass, the haunt of beasts and pestilent to man. The ^plains which 
partake, more or less, of the nature of the Tarai, chiefly in their northern 
portions, form a sloping traot, practically free from the Himalayan system ; 
though low hills are found in some parts. 

(■c) The -Great Gangetic plain. — ^The Doab, or tract between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, forms a gently sloping plain of alluvial soil. In the 
west of Agra low stone ridges and hillocks (outlying spurs of the Aravallis) 
form a feature of the landscape. This portion is by far the most prosperous 
in the provinces and is protected by canals. The traot between the Ganges 
and the Gogra is generally fertile, cultivable and more populated. There are 
no canals in Oudh, 

(d) The Yindhyas and East Saipuras. — On the south-west and south 
lie two tracts belonging to the natural divisious of India which differ consi- 
derably from the main portions of the provinces. British Bundplkhand, 
forming part of the great Central Indian plateau, is broken up by low 
rocky hills, spurs of the Yindhyas. The soil is rocky and infertile, water 
scarce, and cultivation precarious. South Mirzapur, made up of the Bast 
Satpuras, consists of a wilderness of hill and valley, jungle and forest, ravine 
and crag with here and there hill encircled alluvial basins. 

2. There are three seasons. The cold season begins in October and in 
March changes gradually to the hot weather ; about the middle of June the 
hot weather gives way abruptly to the rains ; and the rains again change 
gradually into the cold weather. In point of humidity and temperature, 
the province lies half-way between Bengal and the Punjab. The rainfall 
varies from 30 to 46 inches in the plains. It decreases slowly from the 
south-east towards the north-west until the influence of the Himalayas is 
experienced when there is a considerable increase. The temperature in the 
hot weather ranges from 86° to 115° E. and even higher, in the shade. In 
the lower districts, at this season, the heat is intense, but dry, and the 
prevailing winds are west ; in the upper and eastern districts the heat is less 
and comparatively moist, and the prevailing winds are east. 

3. The* Himalayan and submontane tracts are clothed and 
skirted with forests, All the important ones except the interior portion of 
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Kumaun, whicti are now in process of settlement, have been reserved. 
There are also tracts of reserved forest in’ the southern hills of Jhansi and 
Banda. With referenoe to the remainder of the provinces the Government 
have approved of an enquiry being made as to what areas are suitable for 
afforestation. The railway systems have been considerably extended during 
the decade and this has greatly facilitated the exploitation and disposal of 
forest produce, with a corresponding steady increase in revenue. 

4. Of the minerals of economic value, graphite has been recorded 
from Kumaun : coal is known to exist in south Miraapur but has not been 
worked at profit. Orpiment, a sulphide of arsenic, has been found 
lying among the morainic material of the Shankalpa glacier. Copper occurs 
widely disseminated in the slaty series and sometimes forms distinct lodes of 
value in Kumaun ; ferruginous schists sometimes rich in iron occur under 
similar geological _ conditions. Sandstones of good quality are obtained in 
the Miraapur district. A few other minerals of little value occur in various 
places. 

5. The Ganges and its principal affluents, the Jumna, Eamganga and 
Ghogra rise in the Himalaya and meet within the province. Bach has 
numerous affluents ; the general drainage of the country is towards the 
south-east. 


6. These rivers are the life of the country, feeding the canals and 
maintaining the water level. Their geological action is as yet uncertain i 
but they are constantly modifying the lands adjacent to them, shifting their 
beds at the smallest obstruction. Their deep streams corrode the high 
ground, and alluvial flats are gradually piled up in the shallows. Their tri- 
butaries, dry in the hot weather and held back in the rains when the main 
river is in flood, get choked at their mouths and assist the process of depo-' 
sition. The deposit is greatest when the floods of the rainy season are sub- 
siding. In a strong current the heavy particles of sand alone have time to 
settle ; in a sluggish current the lighter particles of clay are also deposited. 
The edges of the river are therefore generally sandy, whilst at a little distance 
the soil is loamy. Tamajisk bushes grow in the sand, and by degrees serve' 
the purpose of catching the particles of clay by breaking the force of the, 
flood. The rivers are now little used for traffic. 


7. ^ The provinces are well served by railways and roads ,• of the former 
4,917 miles are open for traffic and 316 miles are under construction or are 
about to be constructed. 

The railways are as a rule well provided with feeder roads. Six such’ 
roads to the Shahdara (Delhi) Saharanpur Light Kailway are at present, 
being made from Provincial funds. 

The metalling of gaps of the nnmetalled portions of district roads to 
provide through communication has been completed between Lucknow and 
Benares via Eae Bareli and Partabgarh ; and the work of metalling the gaps 
between (1) Cawupore and Agra via Etawah and (2) Byzabad and Sitapur 
via 'Gonda and Bahraioh are in progress. 

There are 6,832 miles of metalled and 24,649 miles of unmetallefl roads 
m the provinces. 

8. The Ganges-Jumna Doab is intersected by the Upper and Lower 
Ganges and Eastern Jumna canal systems which draw their supplies from 
Its limitary nvers. Outside the Doab are the Eohilkhand and Biinor canals. 

north of the Ganges and the Agra, Betwa.Pahuj-Garhmau, Dhasati. and Ken 

canals, and numerous lakes and tanks south of the Jumna river The major 
productive works comprise the Upper and Lower Ganges, Eastern Jumna, 
Agr^ Bijnor and Dun canals. Minor productive works are represented by 
toe Eohilkhaiffl canals and lakes and tanks. The protective works arc the 
Betwa Ken, Dhasan and Pahuj-Garhmau canals. Altogether there aro 1,809 
mles of canals and branches and 9,485 .miles of distributaries open for irriga- 
nfic’ of drainage outs, and 337 miles of escapes, navigation chan- 

nels, mill runs, &c. In the last 6 years the area irrigated annually by these 
works has averaged 2,696,008 acres. ■J-nnuany uy anesB 

9 -nfl canal, which is the biggest work in the province' 

® irngation works in the world, is taken from the, 

river Ganges where .it leaves the hills some two miles above Hardwar. In 
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the first twenty mil&a of its course, it passes four considerable torrents, g^o-' 

wtiioh carry large volumes of water in the rainy season. The first two are gb&phy. 
parried in massive masonry superpassages over the canal ; the third negotiates — 
the canal by a level-crossing fitted with drop-gates ; and the canal is taken 
over the fourth by the famous Solani aqueduct near Eurki. The total 
length of the main canal is 213 miles, navigable throughout. In 1905-6, 

1^369,393 acres were actually watered from it, and when fully developed it 
will be capable of supplying million acres. 

10. The Lower Ganges canal is taken from the Ganges river at Narora, Lower Granges 
149 miles below Hardwar. It is carried across the Kali nadi by a fine canal, 
aqueduct at Nadrai, 33 miles from its bead, and 21 and 28 miles lower down 
intersects the Oawnpore and Etawah branches of the Upper Ganges canal. 

These branches used to be fed from the latter canal, but are now, below the 
point of intersection, part of the Lower canal system. The Oawnpore branch 
is navigable throughout and with the Upper Gauges canal affords connection 
from H-ardwar to Gawnpore. The maximum annual area hitherto irrigated 
was in 1907-8, when 1,163,747 acres were watered from it. It is estimated 
that it will be capable of irrigating about If mil'ion acres when fully 
developed. The other canals do not call for special notice. 

11. The canal system has of late years been considerably extended 
and improved, and the telegraph lines put up purely for the purpose of 
controlling their supplies of water and its distribution in the most economical 
and advantageous manner now measure 1,900 miles. 

12. Wells are of even greater value than canals to the provinces as Wells and 

a whole. Their nature varies widely ; the principal classes are rock wells, other sonroes 
spring wells and percolation wells. Wells sunk in rock are found only in of irrigation, 
the south of the provinces, and as a rule yield a small and precarious supply. 

Spring wells in the alluvial country are those which are carried down to an 
impervious stratum below water-level ; on the piercing of this stratum water 
flows into the well in quantities that depend on the local subterranean 
conditions. The impervious stratum, which forms the necessary support 
of such wells, is found at a practicable depth generally, but not universally, 
throughout the Benares division, South Oudh and the greater part of the 
Doab : in some favoured localities the firmness of the sub-soil makes it ' 
unnecessary to line the shaft of the well, but as a rule lining is required, and 
takes the form either of a cylinder of solid masonry sunk into the ground 
or of a circular wkll of bricks built up from the bottom of the well. Where 
spring wells are not possible, and particularly in Eohilkhand and North 
Oudh, percolation wella are relied on.' These consist of a hole sunk far 
enough bejow the water-level to form a collecting chamber for the water ; 
ia some cases they are lined with masonry or wood but more often they 
are unprotected, except for a layer of wattle-work, and in such oases their 
life is short, large numbers failing after a single season's use. Broadly 
speaking, the percolation is inferior to the spring well, yielding a smaller 
supply and being more liable to fail. The number of masonry spring wells 
has increased rapidly in recent years, but there is still rooih for many 
.more : their construction depends mainly on the supply of capital. 

The larger rivers lie as a rule too far below the surface of the country 
to permit of direct irrigation : where the levels permit the smaller streams 
are dammed during the autumn to supply irrigation throughout the cold 
weather. The broad, shallow expanses of water, which under the name of 
jhils are so prominent a feature of the landscape in Oudh and the eastern 
districts, arc similarly used for irrigation so long as they retain water, as are 
the excavated tanks where these exist. In the hilly country south of the 
Jumna reservoirs are constructed by embankments thrown across drainage 
lines at convenient points ; the larger reservoirs feed minor oanal systems, 
while the smaller are of little use for direct irrigation, but perform the most 
valuable function of maintaining the supply of water in the wells that lie 
below them. On the gentler slopes of Bundelkhand substantial field 
embankments are made to check erosion and retain the moisture in the 
■ground wher^ it falls. During the last decade much importance has been 
attached to the construction and maintenance of such reservoirs and 
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emlDanknieiits as the most practicable policy towards the protection of large 
areas from the worst efieots of drought. 

13. In the Himalayan tract cultivation is limited to the flat hill-tops, 
the more gradual slopes which are laboriously terraced, and small areas of 
alluvial soil in the valleys. The soils are of local origin and their composi- 
tion depends on the nature of the rocks in the locality : but from their posi- 
tion they are usually rich in organic matter. 

14. The soils of the Gangetio plain as far as the line of the Jumna* 
consist of the detritus of the Himalayas, which has been graded at the time 
of deposit by the differential action of running water, and appears sometimes 
as sand, sometimes as clay and more generally as loam : the distinctions bet- 
ween these classes rest on the average size of the particles rather than on differ- 
cncesin chemical composition. Potash and phosphoric acidare as a rule present 
in sufficient quantities, and the amount of nitrogen is the limiting factor in 
production. The light sandy soils are deficient in the power of retaining 
moisture and also in the supply of nitrogen. The loam is easy to work and 
responds readily to tillage, irrigation and nitrogenous manuring ; the land 
adjoining inhabited sites, which receives most of the manure and also the 
organic refuse of the population, is often exceedingly productive. The 
heavier clays present difficulties in tillage owing to the hardness of the 
surface when dry ; and the heaviest clay of all is usually unoultivable with 
the means at the disposal of the people, while the accumulation of alkaline 
salts due to absence of effective percolation forms an additional obstacle to 
its utilization. 

A difiarenfc soil is found in the extreme north-east of the plains, 
chiefly in the Gorakhpur disti-ict. It is known as hhat, and its distinctive 
oharaot eristic is a high proportion of lime rendering it peculiarly retentive of 
moisture. 

The surface of the Gangetio plain is broken by the newer valleys of the 
large rivers. The soils in these valleys consist ordinarily of coarse river 
sand with a deposit of finer material on top, and their productive powers 
depend almost entirely on the depth of the finer deposit. Their quality may 
vary from year to year according to the nature of the deposit left by the 
annual floods of the river. 

16. The plain south of the Jumna consists of alluvial soil from the 
heights of Central India. The level-ground is ordinarily a black friable soil 
(known as mar), peouharJy retentive of moisture and difficult to till when 
wet. When not properly tilled, it becomes occupied with the deep-rooted 
and persistent grass known as which when once firmly established 

cannot be eradicated with the existing resources of the people. The black 
soil plain is out up into strips by the rivers and streams, and as a rule the 
slopes towards these drainage linos are characterised first by inferior mar 
and an allied soil (known as Icahar) which dries very quickly ; then by more 
denuded soil passing into a net-work of ravines that is constantly extending. 
Above the black soil plain there is ordinarily a belt of mixed soil leading to 
the red soil tracts fm-ther south. These consist of thin soils formed in 
situ from the underlying rook (in some places sandstone, in others gneiss) ; 
their value depends ou close cultivation, irrigation and manure, and where 
these conditions are wanting long periods of fallow are required after a few 
seasons’ cropping. 

16. The crops grown vary with the soil and climate and also with 
the resources of the people. Eice, which requires a stiff soil and abundant 
moisture, is thus the chief rains crop in the north and east of the province, 
while it is of little importance in the drier western districts. In the small 
holdings of the east the raising of food-crops is the most important consi- 
deration, while cultivators of the larger holdings can pay more attention to 
crops for the market. The chief food-crops grown in the rains are (i) maize, 
and the early millets {kodon, mandua, sawan and others), which have a very 
short season ; (ii) early rice, which is sown broadcast and matures about 
beptember : (hi) the late millets juar and hajra and the pulses {urd, rmng 
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and. moth), which mature about November ; (iv) late rice which is trans- 
planted from the nurseries in July or August and does not mature until 
November cr December. Before these last are harvested sowings for the 
winter ^season have begun, the chief food-crops being wheat, barley and a 
variety of pulses. Of these wheat is the most expensive and the moat 
profitable : and though it is a food-crop it is only the richer cultivators who 
can afford to retain it for consumption. The commonest autumn-sown 
poise is gram, but field-peas and lentils are sown on a large scale, and these 
are supplemented by the produce of the larger chick-pea (arliar), which 
though sown with the late millets in July occupies the ground after they 
are harvested and matures in April. 

The third or summer season is of less importance, but contributes in 
some districts a substantial addition to the food supply, chiefly in the form 
of melons, various kinds of gourds and the small millet known generally as 
olielina but spoken of in Oudh as sawan. In addition to wheat, which as 
has been indicated is largely grown for the market, the chief staples of 
commercial importance are sugarcane, cotton, oilseeds and poppy. The 
wheats grown vary in quality ; a hard grain is preferred for local consump- 
tion hut the soft white wheat of the Meerut division is at the present time 
in most demand for export to Europe. Sugarcane is planted in the spring 
and oocujiies the ground for nearly a full year. The canes are usually of 
the hard, thin type, and them sugar content varies within very wide limits. 
Most of the juice is used for the manufactme of the compost of sugar 
and molasses known as gur, which is the ordinary form of consumption : the 
rest is made into sugar by laborious but wasteful indigenous processes, the 
substitution lor which of more modern methods is an m-gent matter in the 
interests of the growers. 

Ootton is sown when the rains break, or earlier if water is available to 
flush the fields, and picked between October and Deocmher. The varieties 
established in the provinces are hardy and faii-ly prolific, but the staple is 
exceedingly short and the price correspondingly low. Experiments are now 
being carried out to establish the best varieties and produce an improved class. 

The chief oilseeds are, in the rains til or ginjelly, and in the winter 
linseed and rapeseed ; hut poppy-seed and castor-seed are also important 
from the commercial standpoint. While large areas are sown with oilseeds 
as the only crop, the bulk of the produce is yielded by land in which they 
have been sown in lines or borders subsidiary to a food-crop. 

' Poppy is sown only under licence from G-overnmenb and on condition 
that the opium extracted is sold to the G-overnment factory. The area 
licensed has been recently reduced owing to the contraction of the external 
markets. 

17. The course of cropping is afiected from year to year by the nature 
of the sowing seasons and by the position of the markets. The principal 
extensions in recent years have occurred iuthe case of wheat and cotton, 
and (particularly in the case of the latter) are due in large measure to 
improved railway facilities ; but allowance must also be made for the fact 
that the dry seasons which have characterised the last decade have favoured 
these crops. The area under sugarcane has tended to fall in the tracts 
where sugar is largely made, while it has extended in the ,9tM’-making tract 
qf the upper Doab : the area under poppy has been limited as has been 
noticed above, and the successful competition of the synthetic product has 
reduced the area under indigo to an almost insignificant figure. Among the 
food-crops maiKe continues to increase in popularity, while the recent dry 
seasons have led to a contraction of the area under rice. 

18. The chief exports of the provinces consist of agricultural produce, 
and represent the surplus available alter local needs have been met : they 
must therefore vary widely from year to year with the nature of the preceding 
seasoris. Thus the net exports of wheat were less than 76,000 tons in 
1908-9, the year following on the last disa'Strous drought, but in 1910-11 
they exceeded 400,000 tons. Similarly 260,000 tons of oilseeds were ex- 
ported in thp earlier year, but over 400,000 tons in the latter. Looking at 
the figures for a series of years it may be said that, subject to the influence 
of adverse seasons, there has been a tendency towards expansion in the 
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exports of wheat, oilseeds, cotton and to a less extent raw sugar, while the 
trade in hemp-fibre, though much less in .volume than the staples named, 
has increased by one-half. On the other hand the export of indigo is now 
barely one-fifth of what it was ten years ago. 


2.-Pollticaf, 

(For details see the annual reports on the administration of the liampur, 
Teliri, and Benares States.) 
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19. The financial position of the State was satisfactory and showed an 
improvement on the figures of last year. The cash balance at the beginning 
of the year was over llj lakhs ; at the end of the year there was a surplus 
of nearly 131 lakhs. Collections totalled 42f lakhs as against 42^0 in the 
previous year ; dji, lakhs of the demand was outstanding, of which 3 lakhs 
was on account of land revenue. The old arrears which amounted to 
lakhs at the beginning of the year were reduced to 2|- lakhs by the end of it. 

20. In October 1911 the heir apparent. His Highness Sahibzada 
Hasan Ali Khan Bahadur, died in the 11th year of his age. His Highness 
the Nawah, who is Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty the King-Emperor, had 
been unavoidably prevented by serious illness from attending the Coronation 
in London. He was however present at His Majesty’s .Darbar in Delhi and 
was invested by His Majesty with the insignia of Knight Grand Cross of 
the Eoyal Victorian Order- 

In lien of a pronnsed donation, His Highness gave the Bhawali estate 
near Naini Tal to the Committee of the Provincial Memorial Fund to his 
late Majesty King Edward VII, as a site for a consumptive sanatorium. 

21. Heavy rains during September 1910 caused severe floods which 
damaged the crops of villages near rivers and in low-lying tracts. Later 
on the rabi vras damaged by an excess of moisture and the west winds. The 
result was a reduction of 4,067 acres in the cultivated area, which was 
389,894 acres. 

22. Though the outturn was below normal, no serious incon- 
venience was felt. Prices did not rise, as the shortage of food crops was 
remedied by imports. The wages of agricultural labour sank, but there 
was ample work obtainable on canals, roads and buildings, and the general 
level of the wages of labour remained at its former height. 

23. The excise demand of the year increased from 1,22, to 1,38. 

24. There was a trifling increase in crim^ (849 cases reported as 
against 836 in the previous year). This increase is chiefly in ca.ses of bur- 
glary and theft. There is a marked advance in the number of oases convicted. 

A new magisterial court with certain summary powers has been estab- 
lished during the year. 

The relations with the British police continue to be satisfactory. 

25. There was a sharp outbreak of plague which lasted for over seven 
months. There was a decrease of 980 births and an increase of 6,191 deaths 
as against the figures of last year ; deaths exceeded births by over 5,000. 

26. The munher of schools decreased by one, but the number of pupils 
increased from 5,062 to 5,351, as did the daily average attendance. This 
increase is general in all stages of education. The High School had a' 
creditable record of successes at the university matriculation examinations. 

Tehei. 


27, The gross receipts amounted to Es, 6,86,522 as against Es. 6,57,840 
in the previous year,_ The closing balance was 11| lakhs as against in 
1910-11 : the decrease is due to extraordinary expenses of a non-recurring 
nature. The crop outturn was satisfactory. Prices rose to some extent 
but so did wages. The general health of the State was satisfactory and 
vaccination, which was first iuferoduoed last year, continues to make good 
progress ; 10,177 persons were treated. There has been an increase in the 
number of village schools. The marriage of His Highness the Maharaja’s 
second daughter was odehrated during the year. His HighnessTiimself was 
present at Their Imperial Majesties’ Coronation Darbar at Delhi. Th^ 
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Imperial Service Sappers confcinue'fco improve and were highly praised for 
their zeal and soldierly appearance at Delhi- 

Benares State. 

i28. The Benares Stats came into existence on ths 1st April 1911 and 
its first report is now dealt v?ith. All important acts of the Government 
of India were made applicable to the State. 

29. The State is divided into two. districts : Bhadohi and Chakia, with 
Eamnagar, the State head’(|'u£ttters,' ■^hidH'is'TinS&r a separate administra- 
tive staff. 

30. The administration of the State is divided into 16 departments, 
grouped as follows : — ■ 

(1) The Political, Eevenue, Financial and Home departments ; (2) the 
Jail, Police and Excise departments ; (3) the Judicial and 
Eegistration departments ; (4) the Army department ; (5) the 
Accounts department ; (6) the Medical and Sanitary depart- 
ments ; (7) the Education department ; (8) the Engineering 
department, Buildings and Eoads Branch and Irrigation 
Branch, and the Mechanical and Electrical department ; (9) the 
Palace Civil Works Branch of the Engineering departments; 
(10) the Palace department. Each of these groups is under a 
single ofdcer, who is respectively, (1) the Chief Secretary, 
(2) an ofScer holding the combined posts of administrative 
jail officer, Superintendent of Police, and Excise Superinten- 
dent ; (3) the Chief Judge and Eegistrar ; (4) the Chief Com- 
mandant ; (6) the Accountant-General ; (6) the Chief Medical 
Officer ; (7) the Director of Public Instruction ; (8) the State 
Engineer ; (9) the Palace Engineer ; (10) the Palace Controller. 

Each district is under a collector and magistrate with a tahsildar. 
There is a judge at Bhadohi and the Collector of Chakia is also Judge of 
Small Causes ; the higher judicial powers of Chakia and the magisterial 
charge of Eamnagar are in the hands of the Chief Judge. His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh, Bahadur, G.C.I.E., Euler of the State, 
retains revisionary powers in criminal cases. 

31. His Excellency Lord Minto visited the State in November 1910 to 
announce the grant of ruling powders to His Highness : and His Honour 
Mr. (now Sir Leslie) Porter, Officiating Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, on the 8rd April 1911 formally invested the Maharaja as Euling 
Chief. His Highness was present at the Coronation Darbar of Their 
Majesties at Delhi. 

32. The cultivated area amounts to 228,823 acres. Both harvests were 
on the whole satisfactory. The land revenue demand was Ilf lakhs and 
the collections lOf lakhs. Much care has been devoted to ensuring that 
the methods of collection whilst being adequate and efficient, are also fair 
and sympathetic. Occupancy rights have been freely granted, and have 
been declared to he both heritable and transferable so long as the transferee 
is a member of the agricultural classes and a subject of the State. Irriga- 
tion schemes are under consideration; and by means of an agricultural bank, 
the State is endeavouring to assist agriculturists to free themselves of debt. 

33. The department is in charge of a European police officer borrowed 
from the British Government; two inspectors, 11 suh-inspeotora, 11 head cons- 
tables, and 100 constables constitute the police force, of whom all but 2 head 
constables and 20 constables were at first lent by the United Provinces Gov- 
ernment. Some of these have been returned however, and at present 5 sub- 
inspectors, 6 hhad constables and 69 constables are State servants. A head 
police station and two outposts have been added to the former stations. 
There were 478 cases of crime reported. 

34. The total receipts shown in the report amount to 17 lakhs and 
there is a closing balance of 2f lakhs, but as is truly pointed out it is as yet 
not possible to make any comparison in matter of finance. 

36. There are 42 schools in the State with 2,822 scholars. The 
construction o^ high schools at Gyanpur and Eamnagar and a middle school 
at Bhadohi has been sanctioned. 
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36. What this is is explained by the name. How it is regarded is 
shown by this striking statement from the.report : “ There is no regular line 
between the State and palace establishments. All that belongs to the palace 
is placed at the disposal of the State when required.” 

37. His Highness inaugurated his rule by the remission of certain 
cesses, and large remissions of debts to the State. 


3,~H/BtariisaI Sminniary, 

Part I.— Politicai. History. 

38. Stone implements, chiefly hammer stones of quartzite, celts of 
basalt and diorite and chert flake knives and arrows have been found in 
various parts of the province, chiefly in Mirzapur and Bundelkhand. There 
are also a few mde drawings in red oxide of iron to be seen on rook faces 
in the same tracts whilst copper arrow-heads and spears are occasionally 
found in the districts further west, e.g. Muttra, Bijuor, Cawnpore and 
TJnao. But little can be made of such finds save the truism — vixere fortes 
ante Arjamcmnnna. 

39. In the Vedas, the Aryans are found still settled west of the Jumnd. ; 
and probably moved eastwards about 1000 B.C. In the Mahabharata and 
Eamayana we find two Aryan kingdoms established — one near Meerut, the 
other at Ajodhya. The war between the Pandavas and Kaurnvas of the 
former epic is dated about 3100 B.O. by orthodox Hindus, but European 
theories vary between 1300 and 1200 B.C.; this epic relates to the former 
kingdom. _ The Eamayana deals with the exile of Eama Chandra, son of the 
King of Ajodhya, and his adventures during that period. European authori- 
ties arguing from internal evidence hold that the Eamayana was written at 
a later date than the Mahabharata, Indian opinion refers its events to an 
earlier epoch. The two views are obviously not mutually exclusive. 

40. True history begins with the life of Gautama Buddha. Gautama’s 
death is placed variously between 543 and 370 B.C. Buddhism maintained 
its position till the foiu-bh century A.D. when Hinduism revived under the 
Guptas. The accounts of Hinen-Tsiang and Pa-Hien in the seventh and. 
fifth centuries A.D, show that Buddhism was then fast waning, 

41. The first great king of this dynasty was Chandra Gupta, whose 
rule extended from the Hindu Kush to the Bay of Bengal, with his capital 
at Patna. During his reign occurred the 'first real contact with the west. 
Chandra Guptaisthat Sandrocotbus who had relations with Seleucus Hicator' 
Asoka, the first great Buddhist king, was Chandra Gupta’s grandson, whose 
edicts on pillars and rooks are scattered all over India. In this province 
such edicts exist at Allahabad, Saruath near Benares and Kalsi in Debra 
Dun district. These inscriptions, together with fragments of the writings of' 
Megasthenes, ambassador of Seleucus at Patna, show a highly developed, 
system of government, with a complete administrative system of provinces, a 

carefully organized army, a revenue system, and the beginning of local skf- 
government in.the board of thirty members which ruled the capital. Accord- 
ing to the Pniauas the Mauryan dynasty came to an end about 188-178 B 0 

42. History is vague for some time after this, but it would appear 
that parts of at least four kingdoms were included in the province— Suivasenn 
(round Muttra) North Panchala (Eobilkhand), Kosala (round Ajodhya) and 
possibly Kosambhi (in Allahabad). Erom numismatic evidence the’ two 
former appear to have been Hindu, the two latter probably Buddhist. 

43. The Sakas or Scythians appear from the Chinese chronicles tn 
have spread -into India about 150 B.C. Coins of Muttra show they penetrated 
to that place. They were pushed forward by the Tueh-Chi, a horde of 
which the chief tribe was the Knshan. Inscriptions of the great Kushan Mims 
Kamshka, Yasushka, Huvishka and Bas Doo have been found at Muttra and 
e sewhere ; the latest theory places their date between 125 and 226 A.D 
Jianighka is well known in Pali literature as a patron of Bnddhism. 

• Hindu kingdom of the Gimtas 

third 'king was Chandra Gupta I who founded 
a new era commencmg m 320 A.D. His son Samudra Gupta’s emp^e 
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extended from the Sutlej to Central Bengal and Oudh to Central India, bbo- 

The kingdom held together for 150 years, and was remarkable for a revival graphy. 

in Hinduism and probably in Sanskrit literature. According to Fa-Hien — 
(circa 400 A.D.) the people were well off and the chief tax was a land tax. 

45. The Gupta empire was at length broken up by the White Huns, The White 
another tribe of Central Asian invaders, and during the sixth century there Hnns. 
was a succession of wars- between various petty chiefs, of whom the Huns, 

the Guptas, now rulers of a shmnken kingdom, the Maukharis and .the 
chiefs of Malwa were the most important. In the end Harshavardhana of 
Thanesar emerged victorious from this chaos, and became king of Kanaiij. 

He was the first of the modern Eajpnts who appear to represent the 
Hinduized descendants of the invaders from Central Asia. 

46. His empire did not last and history is almost a blank till the ninth The Rajputs, 
century, when Eaghnbansi kings are found reigning at Kanauj ; whilst the 
Chandels were rising into power in Bundelkhaud and Tomarsin the Punjab. 

These ousted the Eaghubansis at Kanauj and themselves gave place to 
Gaharwars. 

47. In 1018 began the long series of Muhammadan invasions, when The early 
Mahmud of Ghazui took Bulandshahr, Muttra and Kanauj. There were other Muham- 
raids in 1021 and 1023 but they were mero raids. Meantime the Ghauhau madans. 
kingdom of Delhi had grown up and under Pritliwi Eaj their power extend- 
ed as far as Bundelkhand ; but he lost his life and kingdom in 1193 in 

battle with Muhammad Ghori. Assisted by Kutb-ud-din, a Turki slave, this 
king took Delhi, Kalinjar, Mahoha and Koil, and in 1194 defeated Jai 
Chand of Kanauj and broke the last great Hindu power, though tliere was 
much fighting between the Muhammadan governors and their Hindu 
subjects for many years. The Bhars of south Oudh were crushed in 1247. 

To the Ghoris snooeeded the Slave dynasty and to them the Khiljis ; Ala-ud- 
din Khilji, . second of that dynasty, was a stern ruler, who heavily taxed 
Hindus and took a land revenue of half the produce. When he died in 
1316, his line quickly fell and was succeeded by the Turki dynasty of Ghias- 
ud-din Tughlak. In 1351 under Firoz Shah III, a wise rule commenced and 
Jannpur was founded, but at his death in 1388 the Delhi kingdom fell to 
pieces, and for many years, until 1450, the only really important power was 
in the hands of the Shark! kings of Jannpur. In 1450 however the Afghan, 

Bahlol Lodi, started to restore order and after 26 years’ fighting crushed the 
Sharkis. 

48. The Moghuls had already harried India in 1898, when Timur The Moghula 
took Delhi. In 1626 they reappeared under Babar, who defeated Ibrahim and Snrjs. 
Lodi at Panipat. He conquered a confederacy of the Eajpnts under 

the Eana of Udaipur, and partially conquered the Afghans in the east. 

When Hurnayun snooeeded his father in 1630, he was at first defeated and 
driven out after three years’ fighting, by Sher Shah Suri, who held northern 
India for a few years, hut was killed at Kahnjar in 1545. Hurnayun returned 
in 1555 and reconquered Agra and Delhi, hut died in 1566. 

49. His son Akbar proved the greatest ruler India had known since' Akbar. 
Asoka. He had to conquer his kingdom, however, before he could rule it 

and was continually fighting, first one rebel and then another, from 1556 to 
1567. The provinces then entered on a period of peace and good govern- 
ment which lasted 150 years. Akbar abolished the pilgrim and poll taxes 
on Hindus, and improved the land revenue system. His court was a centre 
of learning ; at his invitation the earliest Christian mission of Jesuits from 
Goa was established ; he built forts at Agra and Allahabad and a new city 
at Fatehpur Sikri. He died in 1605, 

60. Jahangir’s reign was chiefly marked by more fine buildings, by Jahangir and 
dissensions and wars with his rebel sons Khusru and Khurram, and by the Shahjahan, 
first influx of Europeans in any numbers. In his reign English and Dutch 
opened trading stations at Surat and factories at Agra and elsewhere. He died 
in 1627 and was succeeded by Khurram, who took the name of Shahjahan. 

His reign was on the whole peaceful; its greatest monument is the Taj. In 
165.7 civil war broke out amongst his sons Dara, Shuja, Murad Bakhsh and 
Aurangzeb. IS ended in the success of Aurangzeb (1668) and the dethrone- 
ment of Shahjahan (died 1666). 
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51. Aurangzeb was a capable but bigoted monarch ; his administration 
was harsh, especially to Hindus, over whose holiest temples at Benares and 
Muttra mosq^ues were built. The poll tax on them was also revived, 
Aurangzeb died in 1707. 

62. Aurangzeb’s three sons, as usual, fought for the throne ; and 
Muazzam, the eldest, became emperor under the name of Shah Alam Baha- 
dur. He died in 1712, and the next eight emperors reigned in all fifty years; 
of these one, Muhammad Shah, reigued thirty years, three .were puppet 
rulers for a few mouths, three were murdered and one deposed. The incompe- 
tence of .these degenerate rulers combined with repeated attacks from the 
growing Hindu powers (Jat, Sikh and Maratha) and Persian and Afghan 
invaders, produced a state of chaos. 

63. The Jats had given trouble in Aurangzeb’s times and were 
steadily growing more powerful, the Sikhs had become a nation and com- 
menced their inroads in 1709. But the Maratlias were the most dangerous 
of the three. Already paramount in the Deccan, they conquered Bundel- 
khand in 1729 and from that time on were a constant menace to the empire. 

64. Nadir Shah, the Afghan, in 1738 raided the empire as far as Delhi 
and struck it a serious blow. His successor Ahmad Shah Durrani invaded 
it thrice and at the third attempt (1757) got as far as Agra, though ha could 
not take the city. 

65. Prom early in tho 18th century new states began to arise, which 
were really independent though nominally acknowledging the suzerainty of the 
Emperor. The chief of these was Oudh, which sprang into prominence under 
Saadat Ali (1721) and Safdar Jang. Parrukhabad was built by Muhammad 
Khan, a Bangash Pathan, who established there a practically independent 
kingdom. Ali Muhammad in 1740 consolidated the Eohillas and became 
Governor of Eohilkhand. A war ensued between Safdar Jang and these 
two new states, ip which at first Safdar Jang was unsuccessful. In 1767 
the position was as follows. Alamgir II was emperor, a mere puppet of 
Ghazi-ud-diu, the wazir. Najib Kban, a Pathan, held the Meerut and part 
of the Bareilly divisions, in opposition to the Eohillas, who held the rest of 
Eohilldiaucl. The central Doab was subject to the Nawab of Parrukhabad, 
Bundelkhand to the Marathas and the rest of the province to the Nawab of 
Oudh. By 1759 Ghazi-ud-din had set up a fresh emperor, and tho Eohillas 
and Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh were seriously alarmed by the growth of the 
Hindus, for Jats and Eajputs were now confederated with the Marathas. 
In 1760 Ahmad Shah Dm-rani returned to India and with the help of Eohilla 
and Oudh troops crushed the Hindus at Panipat in 1761. 

66. Shah Alam II was a rival of Ghazi-ud-din’s puppet emperor, and 
generally recognized as the true emperor in Bengal. He came into conflict 
with the British in Bihar, and in 1761 retired to Allahabad with a promise 
of an annual payment in place of tho revenues of Bengal. In 1763 occurred 
the massacre of the British at Patna, instigated by Mir Kasim, Governor of 
Bengal, who fled to Shuja-ud-daula in Oudh. The allies entered Bihar, but 
were defeated at Buxar (1764), and, with the Marathas, again at Jajmau in 
Cawnpore. It was finally decided that Shah Alam should receive Allahabad 
and Eora (equivalent to Allahabad, Cawnpore and Patehpur) and 26 lakhs a 
year from the Bengal revenues, whilst Shuja-ud-daula paid 60 lakhs down to. 
the British. 

67 . Meantime the Sikhs were continuing their raids in the northern 
Doab, the Jats (1763) had taken Agra, and the Marathas had occupied Delhi 
and were raiding Eohilkhand. They also extorted from the Emperor Shah 
Alam a grant of the Allahabad territories. British troops were then sent up to 
guard the Oudh frontiers (1773)— the Patehgarh cantonment dates from this 
period, and Allahabad was handed over to Shuja-ud-daula, since it was held 
that Shah Alam had forfeited it by granting' it to the Marathas. The 
Eohillas, who had been long intriguing with the Marathas, were dkeated 
in 1774 by the British at Miranpur Katra and Eohilkhand was handed over 
to Oudh. 

58. Inl775mostof the Benares division was handed ove» to the BritisE 

by Asiif-ud-dainlci, successor of SIiuj9i“U.d-daiula. It reinajiiied however under 
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the rule of Eaja Chet Singh, who refused in 1780 to supply troops and pay an 
increased subsidy. The result was- the famous “ insurrection in the aamin- 
dary of Benares,” which ended in the tract coming directly under British 
administration. 
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59. Bor a few years there was peace. But the Marathas soon reappeared. Growth of the 
with the powerful assistance of the Savoyard soldier of fortune. Be Boigne, Maratha 
and the era of the military adventurer began. They seized Agra, Muttra power, 
and the northern Doab, and finally destroyed the Mogul power in 1787. 

G-eorge Thomas, an Irishman, held a considerable tract north of Delhi (1795) ; 
the central Doah was practically the kingdom first of De Boigne and then of 
Perron (1796), whilst Eeinhardt and his wife in succession ruled an extensive 
'jagir round Sardhana. Parrukhahad was under a Nawab, who acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Oudh, whilst British influence increased by the cession of - 
the fort of Allahabad and an annual subsidy from Oudh as a guarantee 
against invasion. 

^ 60. Prom this time the British dominions grew rapidly. In 1801, when Eormation of 
Eohilkhand was in a state of anarchy and there was a menace of a fresh tke provinces. 
Durrani invasion, Saadat Ali in return for a further guarantee of protection 
made over to the British the “ Ceded Provinces,’’ viz. the present Goraklipur 
and Eohilkhand divisions, with Allahabad, Patehpnr, Cawnpore, Btawah, 

Mainpuri, Etah, South Mirzapnr and the Naini Tal tarai. In 1802 the 
Nawab of Parrukhahad ceded his rights. In 1803 war broke out with the 
Marathas and the result of Lord Lake’s biplliant campaign was the acquisition 
of the “ Conquered Provinces, ” including the Meerut and Agra divisions, most 
of Banda and Hamirpur and a small tract in Jalaun ; besides the districts 
round^ Delhi, Gohad and Gwalior, which last two were however restored to 
Sindhia iu 1805. . In 1816 war with the Gurkhas of Nepal resulted in the 
cession of the Kumaun division aiid Debra Dun. In 1817 the Peshwa 
ceded the sovereignty over the whole of British Bundelkhand except 
Jhansi and most of Jalann. In 1818 and 1819 more territories (now out 
of the province) were ceded : and when in 1833 the Bengal Presidency was 
divided into two parts by an Act of Parliament which constituted the 
Presidency of Agra (which two years later under another Act became a 
Lieutenant-Governorship), the province consisted of the present province 
of Agra minus Jhansi and most of Jalaun, plus the Delhi territories and 
Ajmer. Merwara was next added, and in 1853 the Saugor and Narbada 
territories (acquhed in 1818) were also incorporated in the province, whilst 
between 1840 and 1863 Jhansi, the rest of Jalaun and a part of Hamirpur 
were acquired by lapse. Oudh was annexed in 1856. After the mutiny 
some small additions were made to Bundelkhand (1858), whilst part of the 
Tarai in north Oudh was given to the Nepalese (1859), Jhansi fort and 
some villages were given to Sindhia (1861), some villages in Moradabad and 
Bareilly to the Nawab of Eampur (1869), the Delhi territoiy was transferred 
to the Punjab (1858), the Saugor and Narbada territories to the Central 
Provinces (1862), and Ajmer-Merwara to the Government of India (1871). 

Pinally in 1886 Gwalior fort and Morar cantonment with 31| villages were 
given to Sindhia in exchange for Jhansi town and fort and 68 villages. 

These with one or two trivial changes in Bahraich and Jhansi are the stages 
by which the provinces grew to the shape which was theirs in March 1911. 

On the 1st April of that year the Pamily Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares became a feudatory state : and the province lost the parganas of 
Chakia and Konrh in Mirzapur, together with the fort of Eamnagar in 
Benares. 


61. Por many years the state of the provinces had been one of Political 
lawlessness ; everybody did very much what was right in his own eyes, events from 
The old lawlessness did not pass away at once. The “ Mud " war, as it 1803 lo 1867. 
was called from the mud forts attacked, consisted in the reduction of the 
strongholds of insurgent chiefs in the Doab and went on for some years 
after 1803, whilst adventurers such as Amir Khan Pindari gave a great 
deal of trouble. Thagi was rife throughout the provinces, and for years the 
river trade routes were infested by pirates. In 1816 there was a serious 
outbreak in Eohilkhand due to the levy of a house tax ; whilst in 1824 
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dacoity in Saharanpur increased to the verge of insurrection. In 1817 
Hafchras, a Jat fortress, was reduced after'a regular siege : in 1812 Kalinjar in 
Banda was taken, whilst all along that frontier a chain of cantonments had 
to he maintained, which did good service in the Pindari war. -But by 1830 
a settled peace began which was not broken till the mutiny. 

62. The mutiny in these provinces broke out at Meerut in May 1857. 
It is uhnscessary to rewrite the history of the mutiny ; it is sufficient to say 
that these provinces, which then included Delhi, was the cockpit in 
which the struggle was chiefly fought out. It was in essence a mutiny of 
the sepoys ; there was little if any attempt at organized resistance on the part 
of the mutineers, though where representatives of former rulers were found, 
as at Delhi, Banda, Bareilly, Parrnkhabad, Cawnpore and Jhansi, they 
assumed the leadership. In places where there were neither troops nor 
such leaders, anarchy ensued; the jailbirds and hadmasJies fought and looted, 
chiefly for their own hand. By the end of Juno the British held no more 
than the forts at Agra and Allahabad and the Eosidenoy at Lnoknow ; but 
with the retaking of Cawnpore about the 17th July the recovery began. 
Delhi fell in September, and the Lucknow garrison, already reinforced by 
Havelock and Outram, was relieved in NovomLer ; it was finally retaken in 
March 1868 and Eohilkhand was then subjugated. The Doab had already 
been brought to order by the Delhi column. In April 1858 Jhansi was rotaliaii 
by Sir Hugh Eose. Oudh and the rest of the Agra province were gradually 
reduced, and though the business of rewards and punishments took a long 
time the mutiny soon became merely a hitter memory. 

63. Since 1857 the history of the provinces has' bson one of peace 
broken only by dacoitius and riots, mostly religious. It is perhaps incorrect 
to dignify violent crime by the name of a “political ” event : but the endmnio 
nature of daeoity has been recognized as one of the most serious problems, 
of the administration. No year is free from dacoity ; the most serious 
outbreaks have occurred in 1861, 1863, 1864, 1869, 1871, 1874, 1875, 1876, 
1887, 1891-3, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905 and 1907-8. The localities chiefly 
affected have been the border districts of the Agra and Jhansi divisions, and 
(of late, in an increasing degree) the districts which fringe Nepal. It is 
also worth noting that hard times and dacoity usually go together; The 
remedy for^ dacoity of the professional type (a majority of cases are invariably 
only magnified robberies) has been held to lie in closer co-operation with the 
States on the frontier, a principle which has been carried out for some years 
past with considerable success, notably on the Agra-Gwalior-Dholpur- 
Bhartpur and Nepal frontiers ; and also— since by far the greater number of all' 
cases (the proportion has been estimated to lie between 50 and 76 per cent.) ■ 
.can be definitely laid at the door of the criminal tribes,' — by action against 
these. A new Criminal Tribes Act is contemplated which will make repression 
far more effective : but on the old principle that prevention is better, 
than cure, determined efforts have been made in the last few years’to reclaim 
these tribes. In the past efforts at reclamation have not been wanting. 
Colonies of Dorns were established in Gorakhpur in 1884 and 1889, and of 
Barwars in 1884 in Gonda ; whilst efforts were made both by Sir A. Colvin 
in 1890 and Lord MacDonnell to reclaim the Sansias by similar means. All. 
these efforts failed. The members of these tribes cannot be reformed by 
oiflinary official means : they are not only criminal but absolutely non-moral. 
Their reclamation can only be effected by men who are infinitely patient and, 
mhiiitely enthusiastic as well as capable and honest. Such men ware found 
the Salvation Army, to whom Sir John Hewett entrusted the work, giving 
.em every kind of assistance, whether in land, buildings or money. The 
Army has now seven settlements and three homes under its management 
and IS about to undertake the establishment of an eighth large settlement of 
bansiaa. Though a majority of these institutions have only just been 
started, the r^eports so far received .are most encouraging, and officials and 
non-officials alike are imanimons in their appreciation of the remarkable 
work already achieved; amongst the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
moveinent are police officers who know best the difficulties iiivolved. Bufr 
fringe of the problem has only been touched as yet, Thera are still- 
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between five and eight thousand members of such tribes abroad ; but pro- 
posals are now being worked out fOr dealing with them on the lines to which 
the Salvation Army settlements point. 

Considering how fond the people of these provinces are of appealing to 
the law, it is curious to note how ready they also are to appeal to the lalhi. 
Biots are by no means of uncommon occurrence ; but they are seldom of 
much importance unless oaused by religion. Eeligious rioting was frequent 
between 1868 and 1872 in Hardoi, Bareilly, Pilibhit and Moradabad, and 
again in Btawah in 1886. There were also riots in Benares in 1891 and 
1895 and in Azamgarh and the eastern districts, over the question of the 
slaughter of kine, in 1894. Plague inoculation was the pretext for a 
•serious outbreak in Oawnpore in 1900. During the decade there have been 
no really serious riots save those between Sunnis and Shias at Lucknow in 
1908 and 1909. 

64. The provinces have always been somewhat sensitive to waves of 
excitement, apart from actual crime. Instances are the circulation of 
mysterious letters in Oudh in the years following the mutiny to the effect 
that “ there was sickness in the land: ” but it was never clear whether the 
“sickness” referred to was cholera, taxation or sedition. There was again 
the mysterious tree-smearing of the 90’3, whilst in this decade the provinces 
have not been immune from the directly seditious movements which were so 
common and had such fatal results elsewhere, though these have been as a rule 
kept well under control and there were no violent political crimes as there 
were elsewhere.. Census, when it was a new thing, used to give rise to all sorts 
of extraordinary-rumours ; aud even in 1911 it was believed in some parts that 
the house numbering, which is an integral part of the census operations, was 
,an attempt to spread plague. Mysterious rumours, mysterious agitation, sud- 
den outbreaks of religious excitement over such questions as cow killing may 
not be very important in themselves, and are frequently due to nothing 
more than misapprehension ; but they are perpetual reminders that “ under 
a peaceful surface there still lurk many elements of disorder.” 

65. On the 1st April 1911 the ■ Family Domains of the Maharaja 
of Benares became a State consisting of the parganas of Bhadohi 
(or Bonrh) and Chakia (or Kera Mangraur) with the fort of Eamnagar, 
The Maharaja’s powers are those of a ruling chief, subject to certain condi- 
tions ; of which the most important are the maintenance of all rights acquired 
under laws in force prior to the transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of the postal and telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within the State over servants of the British Government and European 
British subjects, and of a right of control in certain matters connected with 
excise- 

66. Up to 1833 the pro-vince was part of the presidency of Bengal. 
In 1833 the presidency of Agra was formed under the administration of a 
Governor and three councillors : and Sir Charles Metcalfe was appointed the 
first Governor, In 1835 the new territories (their extent has already been 
described) were given the name of the North-Western Provinces, under a 
Lieutenant-Governor, with his capital at Agra. In 1856 Oudh was annexed 
and placed under a Chief Commissioner : the first was Bir James Outram. 
In 1877 the two provinces were placed under the same administrator, who 
was known as Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh ; the first ofiScer to hold the double post was 
Sir George Coupar. Finally, the title of Chief Commissioner was dropped 
and the province became known by the name of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh in 1902, when Sir James LaTouohe was in office.' A list of 
the iulers of the province with dates will be found in an appendix- It may 
be mentioned that from 1877 to 1890 the supreme- revenue jurisdiction in 
Oudh remained in the hands of the Chief Commissioner ; in the latter year 
the jurisfliction of the Board of Eevenue was extended to Oudh. The Chief 
Court and the Judicial service have -always remained separate, and the 
peculiar laws of Oudh have never been 'changed.-- 
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APPENDIX I. 

Dates at whidi the present flistricts came under British rule with dates of alter- 
ations in the boundaries of the province. 


Districts or tracts concerned. 

Deason of cliane/e. 

Date. 

Benares division, except South Mirzapur 

... Ceded by Nawab of 
Oudh, 

1115 

Allahabad Port ... ■■■ , 

Ditto 

1198 

Gorakhpur division, South Mirzapur, Rohilkhand] 

1 


division, Naini Tal tarai, Allahabad, Fatebpur, 

> Ditto 

1801 

Cawnpore, Etawah, Mainpuri, Etah. 

1 


Farrukbabad 

. , Ceded by Nawab of 
Parrukhabad. 

1801 

Agra, Muttra, A’igarh, Bnlandshahr, Meerut,' 

j 


Muzatfarnagar, Saliaranpiu'. | 

[Delhi, Gurgaon Erhtak, Hissar, Sirsa, Karnal : j 
separately admii istered.] 

' Surrendered by Mara- 
, tlms after defeat by 

1 Lord Lake. 

1803 

Most of Banda and Hamirpur, part of Jalaun 

., Ceded by Maratbas 
or acquired on 
lap.se of Himmat 
Bahadur’s grant. 

1803-4 

Parts of Agra district ... 

, Resumed by treaty 
from Eaia of Bhart- 
pur. 

1805 

Kumann, Debra Dun 

. Acquired from Nopal- 

181G 

Tnbsil Eandia, Allahabad 

6S6i 

. Ceded by Nawab of 
Oudh. 

1810 

Sovereignty over Bundelkl'-and [and Saugor and] 
Narbada territories], J 

[■ Ceded by Peshwa . , , 

1817 

Pargana Khandah, Banda 

. Ceded by Raja of 
Jalaun. 

1817 

[Saugor, Hoslmngabad, Damoh, Jabalpur, Mand-] 
la : separately administered.] j 

Ceded by Raja of Nag- 
„ pur. 

1818 

[Ajmer] ... . . 

Ceded by Sindhia . , . 

1818 


pierwara] 

Delhi districts 
Jalaun 

Villages in Jhanai, part of Lali'tpur 

Jaitpur, Hamirpur 

[Saugor and Narbada territories] 

Jhansi 

Ondh 

[Delhi districts] 

Small additions to Bundelkhand 

Part of Oudh Tarai 
Villages'in Moradabad and Bareilly 
Jhansi Fort and sonio villages 
[Saugor and Narbada territories] 

[Ajmer-Merwara] 

Some villages in Jhansi 
Jhansi town, fort and 58 villages 


Parganas Konrh and Chakia and Fort Eamnagar 

N.B. — The Gohad-Gwalior transfer is ignored, 
formed part of the province for a time. 


Added to province . . .1819— 22 
Ditto 1832 

Lapse ... 1840 

Ceded by Raja of Jhan-1842— 44 
si and Sindhia. 


. . . Lapse ... 

1849 

... Added to province ... 

1852 

... Lapse ... 

1853 

. . . Annexation 

1850 

... Transferred to Punjab 

1868 

. . . Confiscation after 

1858 

mutiny. 

, . . Given to N opal ese ... 

1859 

... Given to Eampur . . . 

1869 

... Given to Sindhia 

1801 

. . . Transferred to Central 

1802 

Provinces, 

... Transferred to Govern- 

1871 

ment of India. 

... Given to Sindhia 

1871 

... Transferred by Sin- 

1880 

dliia, in exchange for 
other kinds. 

,r Became a State under 

1911 


Maharaja of Benares. 

Places in brackets are such as only 


appendix II. 

List of rulers of the province. 
Goveenmeht oe Agra. 


Name. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart, ... 
Mr. W. Blunt 

Mr, A, Enss ; 


Date of appoititiifhent, 
14th November 1834, 
20th March 1835, 

Ist December 1835, 
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Lieutenant-Goyernobs of the N.-W. P. 


Name. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., G.C.B. 
Governor General (Earl of Auckland)... 
Mr. T. C. Robertson 

Governor General (Earl of Ellenborough) 
Sir G. E. Clark, K.C.B. ... 

Mr. J. Thomason 
Mr. A. W. Begbio 
Mr. J. E. Colvin 
Mr. E. A. Eeade 
Col. H. Erazer 

Governor General (Viscount Canning) 

Sir G. E. Edmonstone 
Mr. E. Money 
Hon’ble B Drummond 
Sir. W. Muir, K.O.S.I. 

Sir J Stiucbey, K.CS.I., C.I.E. 

Sir G. Couper, Bart., K.G.BL, C B. ... 
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1st June 1836. 
lat June 1838. 

4th February 1840. 

31st December 1842. 

30th June 1843. 

22nd December 1843. 

10th October 1853. 

Tth November 1853. 

10th September 185Y. 

30bh September 1851. 

9th February 1858. 
lObh January 1859. 

27th Febrnary 1863. 

7th March 1863. 

10th March 1868. 

7th April 1874. 

26Lh July 1876. 


Chief Cosimissionees of Ohdh. 


Name, 

Major-General Sir J. Oiitram, K.C.B. . 

Mr. C. G. Jackson 

Major-General Sir E. M. Lawrence, KO.B. 
Major J. S. Banks 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. Outram, G.C.B. 

Mr. E. Montgomery 
Mr. 0. J. Wingfield, O.B. 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. Barrow, O.B. 

Mr. G U. Yule. C.B. 

Mr. R. H. Davies 
Mr. John Slraohey 
Mr. E. H. Davies 
Major-General L. Barrow, C.B. 

Sir Q. E. Couper, Bart., C.B. 

Mr. J. F. D. Inglis, C.S.I. 

Sir G. E. Couper, Bart., O.B. 

Mr. J. F. D. Inglis, C.S.I. 

Lietjtenant-Qoveenoes of the N.-W, P. and 


Bale of appointment. 
... Ist February 1856. 

... 8th March 1856. 

... 21st March 1857. 

... 5th July 1857. 

... 11th September 1857. 

... 3rd April 1858. 

... 15tli February 1859. 

... 20th Aprill 859. 

... 4th April 1861. 

. . 2Gth August 1865. 

... 17th March 1866. 

. 24lh May 1867. 

... 18th-January 1871. 

... 20th April 1871. 

. 15th March 1875.' 

.. 15th November 1875, 

... 26th July 1876, 

Chief CoiiiussiONEE.s of Ouwi, 


Name. 

Sir G. E, Couper, Bart., K.G.S.I., C.B. 
Sir A. 0. Lyall, K.C.B. 

Sir A. Colvin, K.CS.L, K.CM.G. 

Sir 0. H. T. Crostliwaito, K.C.S.I. 

Mr. A. Cndell, C.S.I. 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.O.S I. 

Mr. J. J. D. LaTouche. C.S.I, 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, G.C.S.I. 

Sir J. J. D. LaTouche, K.C.S.I. 


Bate of appointment, 
15th February 1877. 
17th April 1882. 

21st November 1887. 
28lh November 1892, 
9th January 1895. 

6th November 1895. 

Gth May 1898. 

6th November 1898. 
14th November 1901, 


Liedtenant-Governoes of the United Peoyinoeb of Agba and Oudh. 


Name, 

Sir J. J. D LaTouche, K.C.S.I. 

Sir J, P. Hewett, K.C.S.I,, C.I.E, 
Mr. L. A. S Porter’, O.S I 
Sir J. P. Hewett, K.C.S.I,, Cl E. 
Mr, L. A, S. Porter, C.S.I. 

Sir J. P. Hewett, G.O S.L, C.I.E. 
Sir J. S, Meaton, K.C.S.I, 


Bate of appointment. 
22nd Alaroh 1902. 

1st January 1907. 

30th April 1910. 

20th October 1910. 

1st April 1911. 
l7th December 1911, 

16th September 1912. 


Paet II. — Land Eevenee and Ageioultdbb. 
provinces are essentially agricultural at the last census some 
72 per cent, of tha total population was found to depend on agriculture for 
its chief source of income. It is not surprising therefore to find that the 
history of British administration is closely bound up with the history of its 
land revenue system. This ultimately rests on the principle, clearly enunciated 
m Eegulatiou XXXI of 1803, that “ by the ancient law of the country the 
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ruling power is entitled to a certain proportion of the annual produce of 
every^ bigha of land.” Under Ala-ud-din Khilji (D. 1316) the land revenua 
was 50 per cent, of the produce : under Ghiyas-ud-din Tuglilak, five or six 
years later, it was 10 per cent. A revenue based on the produce . was a 
system only workable in a primitive society where there could be direct 
communication between ruler and ruled.. It is clear fi’O'n skeleton 
history given above that such communication was not possible for very long, 
or for very long at a time. In the constant round of wars and invasions, 
chiefs were continually setting themselves up as petty rulers who took the 
payments of the cultivators and themselves paid tribute to the King, ihe 
settlement of invaders on the land (and the history of castes is full ox stones 
of such settlements), the grants of lands to the kinsmen or followers of such 
chiefs, the landgrabhing of officials and speculators all operated to interpoSQ 
several interests between that of the King and that of the cultivator. One 
of the first problems of British rule was to straighten out the tangle of 
Gousequent rights and their corresponding duties. 

68. Proprietary rights in land occasionally existed before British rule, 
but were not strictly defined. In most places the system was samindari, 
where the owner or co-owners were jointly responsible for the payment of the 
land revenue of the whole village : but in Bundelkhand and Knmaun it was 
ryotwari, where each several cultivator was responsible for the land revenue 
due on his own land. This is a distinction which though no longer m- 
cognized has left its mark on the modern land revenue system and joint 
responsibility is still enforced with difficulty in soma parts of the province. 
In some districts double rights existed, mostly in estates known as taluqdarii 
where the inferior proprietors were known as zamindars, biswadars, birtias, 
&o. Some of the taluqdars were representatives of those old princes who 
had held authority over large areas ; others were officials who had acquired 
similar authority, oi’ grantees and contractors. These had interposed thern. 
selves between the lesser proprietors and the supreme authority, and in 
the disorders of the 18th century had swallowed up the property of the 
former either by forcibly dispossessing them or by receiving a voluntary sub- 
mission. On the other hand the taluqdars had been in the habit of granting 
subordinate rights in parts of their hereditary domains, of which the most 
common was Uri or “ cession.” These grants were made for money payment 
or in return for services of various kinds. There were and are also other 
similar subordinate rights extending only to specific plots instead of to a 
whole village. 

69. In 1788 Mir. Jonathan Duncan was authorized to amend the sys^ 
tern of reverme management in the Benares division, which was oppressive 
and caused much distress ; the revenue was simply levied at the highest sum 
which anybody would oSer. He obtained valuations of the produce of 
parganas and fixed standard rates for different classes of soil. His summary 
settlement was carefully revised with a view to making the demand perma- 
nent and after a few corrections was declared unalterable by Eegulation I of 
1795. 


70. It was at first desired to introduce a similar permanent settle.: 
meut in what is now the province of Agra. There were to be two settle- 
ments for 3 years each, and a third for 4 years, after which the demand 
was to be fixed in perpetuity. But the court of Directors refused to 
sanction a permanent settlement and short term assessments eontiiiuad. 
The system was far from satisfactory. There were no data available on 
which to base the estimates, save the statements of tfie kauungqs and the 
accounts of the patwaris^ both unreliable, and checked only by informal 
tion given by the zamindar's enemies. The assessments were very un- 
even : and since at first, (till 1806) the tahsildara were paid by a peroeatage 
O'! oolleotiouB, they were interested in revenues aud full oolloctious. 
The natural result was corruption qf all kinds ; and in 1807 a special comr 
mission was appointed tg supervise the aettleinents, whioh grew into tho 
Western Board of Eevenue. blatters improved with each sucoessive settler 
ment) but the Collectors could deal only with persons actually in possession 
and the courts were not numerous enough, ngr aXle, tg oopo* yvitlr claims 
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to recover possession. The reautt of this was the special commission ^os^geo- 
appointed by Regulation I of 1821 to consider such claims, which sat graphy. 
till 1829 when its powers were transferred to the Commissioners of Revenue 
and Circuit. In 1835 the powers were withdrawn and transferred to the 
ordinary courts. 

71. Mr. Holt Maehenzie brought matters to a head in 1819 in a Mr. Macken- 
remarliable memorandum which covered the whole ground and once more zie’s memoran- 
urged the need of a permanent settlement. Though the Directors refused dum of 1819 and 
again to commit themselves to this, they approved of his suggestion for a Regulation VII 
complete inquiry and the result was Regulation VII of 18-22. This laid down of 1892. 

new and improved methods of assessment, including a complete record of 
rights of all kinds, a full account of the rates of cash rents and the method 
of division of produce where grain rents existed, a survey and the main- 
tenance of village records and the establishment of revenue courts. The 
assessment was to be such as to leave the zamindars a profit of 20 per 
cent, on their revenue. Though the Regulation marks the first advance 
towards a systematic assessment on the rental assets of each village, it 
involved most elaborate and minute inquiries and in 1830 the Board went 
so far as to describe the system as unworkable. At last matters came to a 
head in 1832-3. The impossible method of determining the assets on 
estimates of the produce of each field was denounced by Mr. Bird : a few 
officers bad already realized that the simplest way to ascertain , tbs assets 
was to obtain a correct rent roll. At last the matter was focussed by 
Lord William Bentinok’s minute of the 26th September 1832. 

72. In this minute he laid down seven principles of action. A Beg. IX of 
professional survey was to take the place of the amin establishment ; 1833. 

the assessment was to be fixed on a general knowledge of the aggre- 
gate cultivated area of an estate and its special advantages ; the 
apportionment in detail of the assessment was to be left to the landlords ; 
the settlement officer’s judicial powers were to be restricted ; existing institu- 
tions and systems of village management were not to be interfered with : all 
existing rights and privileges were to be secured ; and the patwari establish- 
ment was to be put on an efficient footing. These principles were accepted 
by Regulation IX of 1833 which laid down the new procedure. Village 
maps, a field book, a rent roll, and statements of the revenue demand, receipts 
and balances were drawn up and the revenue demand was fixed on a 
consideration of these papers. Incidentally, the Regulation created the 
appointment of deputy collectors. 

73. On these lines the first regular settlement was completed by First regular 
Messrs. Bird and Thomason between the years 1833 and 1849 and was settlement, 
confirmed for 30 years. Its results may be summarized as follows 

(1) Settlement was made wherever possible with village proprietors ; 

and the ryotwari system of Bnndelkhand was replaced by 
a zamindari system with joint responsibility. In the eastern 
districts the subordinate proprietors or birtias were given full 
proprietary rights. The taluqdar generally disappeared save 
in rare oases where the village proprietors desired the 
connection to continue, in which case their payments 
to him' were fixed ; elsewhere the taluqdar received a rent 
charge or malikana, originally fixed at 18 per cent, on the 
assets. The taluqdari system is now rare in Agra. 

(2) Hereditary tenants, and tenants who had resided and cultivated 

in the same village for 12 years, were given rights of occu- 
pancy when they claimed them, or even when they did 
not claim them, if the local officer thought they might 
have done so. 

(3) The assessments were on the whole moderate ; though they 

amounted on an average to 66 per cent, of the rental assets. 

74. In 1856 were issued the Saharanpur rules of Mr. Colvin, then Lieu- S^haranpur 
tenant-G-overnor. This modified the proportion of the assets taken by settlement. • 
Government t.o about 60 per cent.; the assets were to be the “ -well ascertain- 
ed ” net average assets, after consideration of other data, though time was 
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not to be wasted in “ minute and probably fruitless attempts to ascertain 
exactly ” the amount of such assets. Thu passage is somewhat confusing; 
and certainly has given rise to some confusion : but at all events this 
standard is still in force though it is applied with increasing moderation, and 
to-day it is exceptional to take a fnll 60 per cent, assessment. Thetpin net 
assets ” has also been restricted to the assets as actually existing at 
settlement, and no allowance is made for prospective increases of values. 

75. When Oudh was annexed in 1856 Lord Dalhousie decided to intro- 
duce the system of settlement with the village proprietors . The principle was 
carried out with a lack of consideration for the grflht taluqdari families of 
the province which was probably never intended, and the taluqdars ware 
ousted from the greater parts of their estates, soinetimos even ^ from their 
own hereditary villages. After the mutiny however Lord Canning reverted 
to a taluqdari settlement. He had, he wrote, lost faith in the stability 
of the village system even in the older provinces, for many proprietors had 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the former taluf[dars as soon as British 
rule was subverted ; it was obvious that the taluqdari system was “ the 
ancient, indigenous and cherished system of tlio country ; ” and if tliis was 
so in Agra it would be much more so in Oudh, whore vill.ago occupancy 
independent of taluqdars was unknown. 

76. The result was the second summary settlement of Ouclli in 1868, 
by which the taluqdars were given full proprietary rights in all the villages 
which they held at annexation and the gift was coufinnocl by sanacl. 

77. It was originally provided that the rights of the under proiwic- 
tors, or " parties holding an intermediate interest in the land botwoon the 
taluqdar and the ryot,” were to be maintained as they existed in 1866. The 
taluqdars moreover agreed to waive their sanads as regards lands luorfcgagod 
to them within 12 years before annexation with no fixed term for rodomp-' 
tion, and also all those in which a term had been fixed which had not ox])jrod 
before annexation. Apart from such lands the Banucls were final and 
village proprietors could only claim undcrproprictary riglrts. 

At a later date (1860) however the question of siibordinato rights in. 
Oudh again came up ; and after much discussion it was hold to bo proved 
that there was no such thing as tenant right in Oudh before annexation ; the 
gift of nnderproprietary rights was limited to those who bad enjoyed pro- 
prietary rights within 12 years of annexation, whilst occupancy rights wore 
conferred on all tenants who had been in proprietary possession witliiu 80 
years of annexation. These nnderproprietary rights range from subsottla- 
ments of whole villages to rights in specific plots. 

^ Pinally by Act I of 1869 the privileges of the taluqdars, tho power of 
making a will, and the special rules for intestate succession (whicli amounted 
to this, that tho condition of primogeniture was recognized in such cases if 
the taluqdar himself desired that it should be so) were confirmed. 

73. In tho second regular settlement there were various improve- 
ments. As stated above the assessment hadboon based upon the average ron- 
tal assel s, but the patwaris’ papers were still far from, reliable and the assets 
were calculated on the rates of rent actually found to be paid in tho locality. 
The soils wore now classified, at first field by field, but afterwards (18G8) by 
a system of demarcating blocks of soils, and standai'd rates of rent wore fixed 
for each class. The assessment was based upon this estimated rental, which 
might be higher than the amount actually paid, but represantod tho sum 
which could be realized. 

79. The idea of a permanent settlement was revived in 1860, as 
a oonsequenoe of Colonel Baird Smith's report on the famine of that year. 
The discussion was long ; and meantime it was discovered that in some parts 
the rents were rising rapidly, wliiat elsewhere thoy were so low that no 
assessment on the rates of neighWrring tracts would have been possible. 
A financial crisis turned all concerned against the proposal and in 1874 the 
question was shelved. In 1882 proposals were made for a scheme wheroby 
enhancement of revenue would only be possible in case of an increase in the' 
area under cultivation, a rise in prices or an increase in prodpotion due to 
improvements made at Q-overnment expense. The scheme was consideredi 
impracticable and finally rmeoted in 188,6. 
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80. The discussion however led to a simplification of procedure, ^ioal^geC- 

Steps were taken to provide for mo're careful preparation and check of the gsaphy. " 

patwari’s record, so as to form a rehable basis of assessment, and revised ■ — 

rules were issued in 1884 — 6. The change lay in the fact that whilst the Anird regular 
circle rent rate, ascertained by inquiry and selection, had formerly been the settlement, 
basis of assessment, the actual rent roll now became that basis and the circle 

rent rate was used as a check. At the same time (as already mentioned) all 
consideration of prospective increase in value was definitely excluded from 
the assets, and concessions were made to private individnals for improve- 
ments made by them. The method of survey and revision of records was 
materially cheapened, and the principle that existing settlements should ha 
continued where no substantial enhancement was likely to occur was 
accepted. The settlement of a district now takes 3 years instead of from 6 
to 10 years. 

81. Act X of 1869 was passed for the protection of the tenants Revenue and 
in Bengal and extended to the North-Western Provinces. It gave a statu- rent legiala- 
tory right of occupancy to every tenant in respect of every field which he tiou in Agra, 
had occupied continuously for 12 years. After several amendments it was 

entirely remodelled in Act XII of 1881 which, among other changes, gave 
occupancy rights in their homo farm (sir) to persons who parted with their 
proprietary , rights (ex-proprietary tenants). The 12 years’ rule however was 
left substantially unaltered. Increasing competition for land soon led land- 
lords to obstruct the accrual of occupancy rights, which prevented the 
raising of rents. To prevent “ continuous ” holding which carried the right 
with it, the fields wore shifted or the tenants nominally ejected every eleventh 
year or so. It became necessary to alter the law to meet the new situation 
and the result was the Tenancy Act of 1901. This exacts that continuity 
of holding is not interrupted by any shifting of the actual lands held, provid- 
ed the holder is not left altogether without land for at least a year at a 
time. It is assumed that land to which a tenant is admitted by such 
shifting is given to him in exchange for his previous holding. Under the 
old Act, too, any period for which a tenant cultivated under a written lease 
could not be counted towards the 12 years necessary to acquire occupancy 
rights. The new Act provides that no written lease can bar the growth of 
occupancy rights unless it is for at least 7 years. Further, ejectment of 
ordinary tenants was made more difficult. In spite of this, the number of 
ejectments has in fact risen, and was greater by some 34,000 in 1910-11 than 
the average number under the old Act. But this cannot be definitely put 
dowu to the weakness of the Act, for the same phenomenon is observable in 
Oudh, and the improvement in general conditions, the rise in prices and the 
increasingly commercial nature of the relations between landlord and tenant, 
are other effective causes which would produce a rise in such litigation. On 
the other hand the area protected from arbitrary ejectment by long leases 
or occupancy rights has grown very largely and now amounts to 67 per 
cent, of the total area held by ordinary tenants. 

82. No restrictive action was taken to prevent the rise of rents in Rent and re- 
Oudh for a decade after the restoration of order there. Under their sanads venue legisla- 
the taluqdars had to treat their tenants with consideration ; and they on tion in Oudh. 
the whole fulfilled their obligations. After the first regular settlement how- 
ever rents were generally raised, and increasing competition for land began in 

southern Oudh. Colonel Erskine made a special inquiry and recommended 
the grant of 7 years’ leases with power to eject after that term, but with a 
limit to the enhancement of rent in any new lease. These principles were 
accepted by Sir A. Lyall ; the limit of enhancement was fixed at 6^ per cent, 
or 1 anna in the rupee. This was embodied in the Oudh Eent Act of 1886, 
which is still in force, with minor amendments directed to permitting the 
creation of an occupancy right in their home farms in favour of ex-proprietors. 

83. The land revenue law was consolidated in 1873 and 1876 for q'jjg 

Agra and Oudh respectively, and the two Acts were amalgamated and revised Beveime Act, * 
in 1901. The law is still substantially the same as in Eegulation YII of 1822, jgop 
but has been elaborated in the matter of records, partitions and the collection 
of revenue. The formation of any mahal whose area is less than 100 acres 
or which has a revenue of less than Es. 100 is forbidden. 
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84 . Act II of 1900 has provided a’ system of entail in Oudh which 
can. however be applied only in the case of talnqdars and grantees whose 
estates are subject to the rule of primogeniture. They enable the estate to be 
settled, thereby reducing the interest therein of the owners and their 
successors to a life interest. Of late a similar act for Agra has been under 
consideration. 

The Oudh Encumbered Estates Act (1870), the Jhansi Encumbered 
Estates Act (1882), and the Buudelkhand Encumbered Estates Act (1903) 
were passed with a view to relieving distress and indebtedness by means of in- 
quiry by a special judge, and liquidation of the amounts found to be justly due 
with the aid of loans from Government. The Buudelkhand Land Alienation 
Act (1903) supplemented these measures by limiting alienation of land by 
either sale or mortgage from a member of specified agricultural castes to 
members of other castes. The necessity of exfceuding similar legislation to 
the rest of the pi’ovinoe lias of late been considered, and after a full inquiry 
into all the circumstances, it has been decided that such extension is 
unnecessary. 


Eiually the Court of Wards Act has been amended. The most important 
change is that proprietors whose extravagance or iiidebtednoss is likely to dis- 
sipate their property maynow be disqualified by Government and their estates 
taken under management by the Court; whilst advisory committees of land- 
lords have been appointed to assist the Government and the Court in all mat- 
ters relating bo the assumption, management and release of estates. The 
responsibilities of the Court have grown with great rapidity ; in 1907 169 
estates with a rent.al demand of 75^ lakhs were under mauagement whilst 
there are now (1912) 204 such estates with a rental demand of 117 lakhs. 

85. An Agricultural department was created by Sir J. Straohoy' as 
far back as 1874, with the object of collecting information and increasing the 
food supply. Though experimental action in regard to cotton, serioul- 
ture, tobacco, &o. was taken during the years 1874 to 1901, there was little 
practic.rl result, and the chief value of the department lay in distributing good 
^ed and improving the land records. In 1905 however matters chan ued. 
The Government of India allotted funds, and a scheme was worked out of 
which the main features are (1) agricultural stations in each distinct region 
of the province, which permit the detailed study of the local conditions on 
the spot, and the dissemination amongst the people of the knowledge so 
acquired ; and (2) a central institution for research and education. The 
former. agricultural school has become an agricultural college. The old 
school (opened in 1893) was in practice a school for ofiQoials only • though 
open to agriculturists few came forward, and those that did had usually the 
ulterior motive of Gpvernment service. The new college (started in 1907 
though its buildings were not ready till 1911) provided accommodation for 
both research and oducatiou. The aim of the college is to train not onlv 
subordinate revenue officials, bub landlords, estate managers' and men 
equipped to carry out the higher branches of the work of the department 
suck as demonstration, lecturing and experiment ; the need for both classes 
of men in modern conditions is urgent. At present the college is in its 
infancy and it is too early to speak of its probable results. Bgorts have 
also been made to improve the quality of the more important cereals bv 
maintaining local seed depots, and attempts, not all unsuccessful have 
been made to introduce European agricultural implsmeuts. The nnalifi- 
catioiis of the revenue staS and the accuracy of the land records are^risinu 
steadily. The improvement of sugarcane and cotton, the two most valuabll 
money-making staples of the province, is being scientifically studied and 
already promising results have been attained. ’ 

_ 86. Masonry woUs have always been a need of agriculture in the 
f experiments were made which proved fruitless 

In 1900-7 a detailed well survey was commenced and its results show that 
there are 3 mam tracts, the submoutaae and the Doab tracts and Bundalldian d 
where conditions in the matter of well irrigation diSer. In the submontane 
tract what is required is a satisfactory percolation well-a uroblem Sll L 
process of solution In Bundelkhand the water-level is so Sw £ iower 
pumps are required, to raise water; and it is believed that this foCof 
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irrigation -will be taken up by the people. Already some 30 projects are 
in progress. In the Doab considei'able success has been attained. A trained 
stafi of well sinkers fully equipped with tools is now available and their 
services can he hired at a small cost. 

87. The main obstruction to well sinking as well as to many other 
forms of agricultural improvement is the lack of capital. This the Govern- 
ment has endeavoured to remedy in two directions. The settlement system has 
been thoroughly revised and the pockets of the revenue payers are increasing- 
ly spared. The collection of the revenue is much more elastic, and in times of 
calamity suspensions and remissions are granted liberally. On the other- 
hand, a liberal policy, so far as funds permit, is pursued in the matter of agri- 
cultural loans, whether for permanent improvements, such as building tanks, 
dams, wells, &c. or for minor necessities, such as the purchase of seed or cattle. 
Nor is this policy without its educative value : loans are now granted to 
individuals on the joint security of their friends, and the people are thus 
being familiarized with the first principles of co-operative credit. 

88. Cheap credit is tlie agriculturist’s great need, which up to 
the present has been met by the money lender. In famine time the tenant 
borrows freely from Government, who plays the benevolent bania at such 
times to some purpose. A crore and a quarter was advanced in 1907-8 for the 
rahi, 78 lakhs for the kharif ; the agriculturist, it has been estimated, will 
take 3 crores when he is next 'compelled to do so by a similar disaster. The 
principle of joint security enables Government to give and the agriculturist 
to take much larger loans than of old. But in normal times the only 
available capitalist is the village bania, whose resources are inadequate, 
and whose rates of interest, in view of the trivial security which the 
individual cultivator can offer, are high. The co-operative credit society 
solves the difficulty, because the joint and unlimited liability of all members 
can secure loans at much lower terms than any single cultivator could. 
There has been notable progress in the establishment of such societies, a new 
departme in this decade. In June 1907, there were 24 central banks 
financing small^ societies with a capital of some 7f lakhs, 130 rural cash 
societies maintaining their own accounts with a working capital of under 2 
lakhs and 12 seed societies : in June 1911 there were 26 such central 
hanks with a capital of 28 lakhs, 1,090 cash societies with a working 
capital of lOf- lakhs and 18 seed societies. Such societies also prove 
an invaluable medium to the Agricultural department by which to reach 
the cultivator ; the be.st types of societies are now beginning to perform 
the functions of agricultural associations, supplying good seed, assisting 
in the demonstration of improvements whether of methods or implements, 
introducing new crops and exhibiting local products. 

89. Amongst^ the minor matters in which improvement has been 
effected or inqnu-y with a view to improvement made during the decade, are the 
maintenance of grazing grounds and the breed of cattle, the development of 
agriculture in the hills, by means of experimental nurseries for new plants 
and fruit trees and the establishment of a Kumaun fruit growers association, 
the creation^ of a subordinate gardening service, and the revision of the pay 
of naib-tahsildars, supervisor and sadr kanungos. The agricultural court 
at the Allahabad exhibition will be referred to later j as well as such olianges 
in the nature of decentralization as affect revenue and agriculture. 

90. An administrative change may here be referred to, inasmuch 
as the causes which led to it arc chiefly connected with revenue and agricnl- 
tnre: Up to 1891 Jhansi, Jalann andLalitpur (now part of Jhansi) formed a 
separate revenue division. Certain changes then occurred which involved 
the inclusion of these three tracts in the Allahabad division. The arrange- 
ment after 17 years’ experience has been proved unsatisfactory. Bundel- 
khancl is a tract entirely, so far as this province is concerned, sid (jaiens. 
The tract s physical feakires are unlike those of any other district, it has its 
own separate economio problems, it is especially subject to climatic disaster, 
and its people are backward and primitive. Its revenue system in some 
respects, especially in the matter of quinquennial revisions of settlement, is 
Jieouliai' to itself; special legislation in the nature of Encumbered Estates and 
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Land Alienation Acts has had to he applied to it. It needed^ the closest 
attention of its Commissioner, who, with' the charge of 7 districts covering 
an area of 17,000 square miles, could not give it such attention. With effect 
from the lat November 1911, it was constituted into a separate Commis- 
sionership, with head quarters at Jhansi, of four districts — Jhansi, Jalaun, 
Hamirpur and Banda. As a result Etawah and Earrukhabad have been 
transferred from the Agra to the Allahabad division, and Aligarh from the 
Meerut to the Agra division. 

Past III.— Eamine. 

91. Eamines are known to have been frequent before British rule, 
but their history is lost, save for a few horrors recorded in contemporary 
accounts. Between A.D. 1291 and 1786, there were 13 famines round 
Delhi alone. There was one at the end of the 13th century when people 
drowned themselves in the Jumna from hunger ; another between 1326 and 
1350, when the results of drought were aggravated by the exactions of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak. Tho Upper Doab suffered at the end of the 
14th century after the ravages of Timur ; and in 1424 famine prevented 
the march of an army to Kanauj. In 1471 the Lower Doab and Bundel- 
khand suffered during the wars betweeen the Lodis and the Sharkis. 
Eamine due to drought ravaged the Doab in 1661. In 1783-4 occurred 
the clialisa (1840 was the samvat year), in which instructions were issued to 
obiofs and collectors to regulate the price and sale of grain and establish 
store houses. The monsoon of ifes failed and famine again visited 
the provinces. Thirty lakhs of revenue were remitted, ' ten lakhs advanced 
to landowners and a bounty offered on all imports of grain into Benares, 
Allahabad, Oawnpore and Eatehgarh. In 1812 there was a famine in tho 
trans- Jumna tract of which little is known. 

92. In 1837-8 occurred perhaps the worst famine of the 19 th 
century. It was intense from Allahabad to Delhi and worst from Cawnpora 
to Agra. The rains of 1836 failed and previous harvests had been poor- 
Prices rose to 10 seers a rupee, there were violent outbreaks of crime, and 
the troops were called out ; mortality was very great. The principles of 
modern relief policy date from this famine. Ninety-five lakhs of revenue 
were remitted, 20 lakhs spent on relief work and 3^ lakhs on gratuitous relief. 

93. After the mutiny and two years of irregular rainfall, conditions 
were ripe for famine. In 1860 the monsoon failed and famine was general 
in Bundelkhand and between Agra and Delhi. Nine lakhs were spent on 
relief works. 6j lakhs on gratuitous relief, 3 lakhs were given in advances 
and 2| lakhs of revenue remitted. Poorhouses were opened for the first 
time, at the suggestion of Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Straohey; and relief was 
given to parda-nashm ladies in their homes. This famine produced the 
report by Colonel Baird Smith already referred to : he attributed the greater 
resisting power of the people to stability of tenure, the result of the new 
settlement and canal irrigation. 

94. The “ Eajputana ’’ famine of 1868 affected the same parts of 
the country as the preceding one, but was intense chiefly in the trans- Jumna 
tracts. Pood was poured in from Oudh and the eastern districts, fl’he relief 
system broke down under the weight of immigration from the neighbouring 
states and the mortality was great. Twenty-five lakhs were spent on relief 
works and 4-J lakhs on gratuitous relief ; there were advances of 10 lakhs but 
remissions of revenue were small. It was on this , occasion that Sir William 
Muir, then Lieutenant-Governor, issued tho famous order that officers were 
personally responsible that every life that could be saved was saved. 

95. The Behar famine was accompanied by scarcity in the adjacent 
districts of this province and in Bundelkhand, but little relief was required. 

96. The monsoon of 1877 failed and the autumn crop was lost : 
but good rains in October and December saved the spring crop. Belief works 
were opened in September, but people did not come in any numbers till 
early in 1878. Only 16 lakhs ware spent on relief works and about 4 lakhs 
on gratuitous relief. 

97. In 1890 both props failed in Kumaim, and though there was 
money there was no grain to be bought. Government imported 45,000 
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maunds of grain wliicli saved the situation. Exactly similar measures 
were required in 1892, when, though relief works were opened, few people 
came to them. 
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98. The monsoon of 1895 failed in Bundelkhand, and by the end of 1396-7, 
the year relief was started. The rains of the next year failed more or less 
generally, and famine was general save in the Meerut division. The 
organization was extremely elaborate. The expenditure on relief was 167 
lakhs, 40 lakhs were advanced, 145 lakhs of revenue were suspended, and ' 

65 lakhs remitted. The people came out of the ordeal, on the whole, well. 

Though the labouring population bad not improved in condition, it was clear 
that^ the landowning and tenant classes had exhibited a power of resistance 
previously unknown. 

99. In 1904 and 1906 the crops were unsatisfactory in Bundelkhand, 1905-6. 
Muttra, Etawah and parts of Agra and Cawnpore, whilst the monsoon of 

1906 was vmy badly distributed. The result was that in 1905-6 conditions 
approximating to famine prevailed till a good monsoon in 1906 brought relief. 

100. The monsoon of 1907 failed completely in August and by 1907-8, 
Deceniber most of the province was iu the grip of a severe famine. Nine- 
teen districts were classed as famine, 21 as scarcity and 8 as normal districts. 

It was remarkable for attacking Oudh, parts of which scarcely knew what 
famine was, with great severity, whilst as usual the trans-Jumna tracts 
Bufiered. The power of resistance of the people however proved to be 
very great indeed, and the excess of the death rate over the normal was 
only 3 88 per mille during the famine months, which is low as famine death 
rates go. The net loss in crops was valued at about 30 million sterling ; 207$ 
lakhs "were spent on famine relief generally : 77|- lakhs of revenue and 12h 
lakhs of advances were remitted, ^ and 274| lakhs of advances were made. 

Ihe most striking feature in this famine was the absence of wauderino^ 
which kept the death rate down and the poorhouses empty. ° 

101 . Since this famine, the Eamine Code of 1905 lias been carefully 
examined and amended. The amendments range from matters of detail 
to questions of principle and have been accepted by the Government of 
India. The programmes of famine relief works whether of the Public Works 
departmentor the village programmes have been and are still being amended: 
and the Irngatioa branch has been preparing supplementary lists of small 
irrigation works. 


Part IY, — Local Self-Government. 

V,, Up to 1871 the only revenue over which the Provincial Govern- District self- 

pounds government. 

thp int f ^ were payments made by zamindars with Early history 

the land revenue. In 1871 these cesses received legal sanction; the 
receipts formed a, provincial fund from which aUotments were placed at 
the disposal of the district committees, half the members of which were 
non-officials appointed by Government. These committees replaced 
a number of distinct bodies which had assisted district officers in the 
management of roads education, and dispensaries ; and their functions wore 
f matters. The rates were raised in 1878 by an additional 
revenue; and from the same year the 
diffeience between provincial and loca,l expenditure was more clearly marked. 

M prpvMed for a board m every district with power Act 3f rv of 

othp?W T administration of roads, schools, dispensaries and 1 ggo 

othei local works. There were also local boards in tahshs, but these had no 
independent authority and no longer exist. The Act also provided for the 
establishment of a fund in each district to which were credited the receipts 
certain deductions, especially for chauUdars (village 
tbnsp fi f obtamed other receipts such as 

expenditure of the board always 
xceeded their income, and for some years the contributions from provincial 

1 balance was calculated to produce exact 

equilibrium, and there was never any balance from year to year. The boards 

were chie% consultative bodies, and took little or no interLb in their duties 
partly no doubt owing to the absence of financial independence. ' 
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104. In 1897 the district funds toot on a complexion of more reality. 
Opening balances were allotted and an 'attempt was made to ascertain the 
normal income and expenditnre of each district. Annual grants were then 
made from proYincial revennes snihoient to provide a small margin, but 
it was found impossible to fix these for a term of years in the unsettled 
condition of provincial finances. Balances wore however carried forward 
from ye.ar to year. Act II of 1906 paved the way for greater financial 

- independence by abolishing all deductions from the rate.s except those for 
village watchmen. The famine rate was abolished. Act III of 1906 
enlarged the sphere of usefulness of the boards. In 1903-4 there were 48 
district hoards with 938 members, of whom 255 were appointed ex officio, 
74 nominated and 609 elected. 

105. In 1906 contracts were made with the boards regulating the 
contributions from Government during the next three years. The contracts 
provided for a normal expenditure (based on the budgets of 1906-7), for an 
annual increase of 1 per cent, in the recurring expenditure and for a margin 
between the income and recurring expenditure, whicli was to he available 
for original works. Since then various additions and reductions have been 

made, the latter owing to the provincialization of 
certain charges. The receipts of district boards 
during these three years are shown in the margin 
(OOO’s ai-e omitted and figures arc rounded to nearest 
1,000). The expenditure during the same period 
aggregated 2,34,49, or a yearly average of 78,17. 
The system of special grants for original works 
was abolished: in its place a programme was pre- 
pared to form the basis for future working and 
the distribution of such funds as were available 
for allotment in the provincial revennes. The cost 
of these works amounts to 104^ lakhs, of which ISf for middle vernacular 
schools, 111 lakhs for primary schools, 85 lakhs for hospitals and dispen- 
saries, and 66| lakhs for communications, are the most important items. It 
was calculated that these works could be completed in 13 years and the 
budgets were framed aocordingly; consequently the boards know definitely 
the amounts they will receive from Government on this account for 13 years, 
a fact which has induced a greater sense of responsibility. 

106. Such action as has been taken in consequence of the recommen- 
dations of the Eoyal Decentralization Commission will be referred to later. 

107. At the present time proprietors contribute in all 5 per cent, on 
the annual value of their land as local rates. This term may be explained. 
The annual value is taken as twice the land revenue, actual or assumed. 
In the earlier settlements the rates were calculated on the assets ; and as 
the revenue was theoretically 50 per cent, of the assets, the assets were 
theoretically equal to the annual value. But in practice the revenue is 
usually much less than 50 per cent, of the assets, so that the annual value is 
considerably less than the assets, and in consequence it is simplest to speak 
of the rates as being 10 per cent, of the revenne. In Agra the local rates con- 
sist of a 10 per cent, consolidated rate ; in Oudh of a 5 per cent, consolidated 
rate, and 6 per cent, rural police rate, 

108. At the settlements under Regulation IX of 1833 the village 
servants were paid by tho proprietors ; pativaris received cash or grain 
payments, chaukidars reut free holdings. The proprietors also paid the 
following cesses, which in theory were voluntary, viz. ij per cent, of the 
assets each to the road and school funds respectively and i per cent, to the 
district post fund. 

100. In 1855 it was proposed to give the proprietors some relief and put 
the cesses on a more regular footing, under the Saharaupiir rules ; but the 
mutiny intervened and the relief was never carried out. The chaukidars’ 
remuiieratidu was however converted to a cash payment, and the police 
were reorganized ; one chahkidar was allotted to every 60 houses and received 
Es. 3 per mensem. In 1863 it was found that these payments fell very 
unequally on the proprietors ; and a uniform cess of 2f per cent, on the land 
revenue took their place, whilst Government took over the responsibility for 






tlie village police. It was also decided to coneolidate the cesses with the land 
revenue in one engagement ; they had formerly been the subject of separate 
engagements. The old cesses amounted to 1^ per cent, on the assets or 2^- 
per cent, on the revenue ; with the per cent, chaukidari cess the total 
was 5 per cent. In 1836, however, as this last cess was found insufSoient 
it was raised to 10 per cent., which was given legal force in 1871 (Act 
XYIII) ; and in 1878, with the institution of the famine rate, it was further 
raised to 12 per cent. From let April 1905 the famine rate of 2 per!cent. was 
abolished. 
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110. As regards patwaiis it is sufidcient to say that from 1833 to 1879 
they were supposed to receive pay equivalent to 3 per cent, on the assets of 
their circles, or 6 per cent, on the revenue. In 1879 a provincial fund was 
constituted for their pay (Act YIII). In 1382 (Act XIII), proprietors were 
relieved from the necessity of paying patwaris, and debarred from suing 
for the recovery of the patwari cess from the tenants. This however 
pleased nobody for the cess had long been merged in the rent, and the 
landlords objected to the complete independence of the patwaris. Accord- 
ingly by Act IX of 1889 a reduced rate of 4 per cent, on the land revenue 
was imposed. This rate was subsequently abolished from 1st April 190G. 

111. At the first regular settlement after the mutiny the cesses Oudli local 
amounted to per cent, on the revenue, as follows : road fund 1 per cent., rates 
school fund 1 per cent., district post fund J per cent., margin fund ^ per 

cent. These cesses w'ere incorporated in the land revenue engagements. 

In 1871, a local rate of 2,^ per cent, and in 1878 a famine rate of 2 per cent, 
were added, making in all 7 per cent., at which it was consolidated by Act 
V of 1894. The famine rate of 2 per cent, was as previously stated, subse- 
quently abolished from 1st April 1905. 

112. Ill 1856 the chaukidars became cash paid Government 
servants and a cess of 6 to 7 per cent, on the land revenue was levied to 
pay them. After the mutiny they were again paid by rent free holdings, 
but this caused a great deal of trouble, and after various makeshifts the 
chaukidari force returned to its position of 1856 in 1895, and the chaukidari 
rate was fixed at 6 per cent- on the revenue. It is unnecessary to tell the 
story of the struggle between the taluqdars and the Government over the 
patwaris. Government all through endeavoured to assert some measure oi 
control over these officials, whilst the taluqdars maintained that they were 
their private servants. In 1889 (Act IX) the patwaris finally became 
Government servants and a cess of 3 per cent, on the land revenue was 
imposed, which, as mentioned in paragraph 108, was subsequently abolished. 

113. At the time when British rule began, towns were usually Municipal self- 
administered by the kotwal or city police officer, who was responsible for government, 
elementary conservancy and the regulation of the residences of “ butchers, 

hunters of animals, washers of the dead and sweepers.” By Eegulation 
XVI of 1814 ward committees of householders were appointed to assess 
and collect a tax for the payment of subordinate police. Act XV of 1837 
made it legal to apply savings from this rate to urban improvements, and 
committees of private persons were appointed to assist in the supervision. 

Act X of 1842 authorized Government to appoint representative committees 
in any town where two-thirds of the householders desired the Act to be 
introduced ; this committee could impose a rate of 5 per cent, on the annual 
value of premises and the proceeds were applied to improvements. The 
Act was a failure and was repealed by Act XXVI of 1860, which gave the 
Government a freer hand in the constitution of municipal committees, 
and also allowed town dues or octroi to be imposed ; whilst the committees 
were_ authorized to mako^ rules, with Government sanction, defining and 
prohibiting nuisances. This Act was subsequently applied to Oudh. In 
1868 Act VI was passed for the Agra province, which provided for the 
gradual introduction of the elective system, enlarged the basis of taxation 
by permitting a tax on houses and land up to TJ per cent, of the actual 
value, with tiaxes on professions and trades, carriages and animals used for 
draught or burden, and tolls, besides octroi. The duties of the municipal 
ripfinpd lYinvp rlpa,vlv aud pyneTuhture on education was 
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which also conferred power to regulate carriages plying for hire. The nest 
and most important Act of all was Act XV of 1883, which provided for the 
elective principle in all cases and was extended to all municipalities except 
six, which were considered backward. The Commissioners were given 
increased functions with regard to the supervision of municipal work and 
the powers of the boards to make rules for the prevention of nuisances were 
more strictly defined. Act I of 1900 gave larger powers to deal with matters 
of public interest and convenience and new taxes were legalized, A bill to 
amend it is now under consideration. 


114. The great improvement since that date is in connection with 
octroi. After having been abohshed many years before it was re-introduced 
generally about 1860. It was a tax that required a great deal of regulation 
and between 1868 and 1903 G-overnment issued orders on the subject 
no less than 9 times. It was held to be preferred by the public to 
direct taxation, but there was a steady advance towards the substitution 
of the latter. In 1906-7 octroi receipts were only 7i2 per cent, of 
theincome from taxation as against 86 per cent, in 1870-71. In October 1908 
a committee was appointed to inquire into the whole system. Their report, 
whilst recognizing its advantages, its productiveness, the preference of the 
ppople^ for indirect taxation, and the smallness of the burden imposed by it 
on individuals, pointed to many disadvantages. It contravened the principle 
that taxation should never touch what is necesisary to the subsistaucc of the 
consumer, it was expensive to collect, and offered many opportunities of 
peculation and oppression. It was a heavy and effective tax on through 
trade in spite of the system of refunds, and was responsible for much 
displacement and even preveution of trade. They advised that the system 
should be abolished at almost any cost. In forty-four towns they 
recommended the substitution of direct taxation, a change which has been 
approved by the Government of India ; much has already been done to 
carry out the recornmendation. Elsewhere they suggested a terminal tax and 
this change is still under consideration. In some places where octroi 
still remains certain improvements in procedure have been introduced. 

115. The improvements carried out in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Boyal Commission on Decentralization will be noticed 
separately. 


_ 116. New pies were published in 1910, revising the procedure of 
election of municipal members. This action had become necessary in view 
of the occurrence of serious irreplarities in several places, and the chancres 
were designed to seeme the unbiassed preparation of voters’ lists, the secrecy 
of the ballot, and full publicity throughout the j)rooeeditigs. 

^ 117, Before 1908 municipal ^ drainage had been looked after by 
an inadequate staff without sufficient attention to economy, and in an 
incomplete or extravagant fashion. After the recommendations of the 
Sanitary Conference of that year were received, the task of directing the 
energies of municipalities, and of distributing the annual grant of 5 
lakhs for sanitary work, was made over to the Sanitary Board. Many proieots 
were recast, and the programme now only includes works which ^ can 
be earned out in a reasonable time. There are now 49 projects to be 
undertakei^ and 51 to be worked out as soon as the staff available 
permits Drainage schemes have been completed in Mirzapur, Hathras and 
Moiadabad, and begimin many other places. The extension of .such schemes 
is entirely a matter of money; the expenditure has risen from under 4 
lakhs m 1908-9 bo nearly 7 akhs in 1910-11. The supply of pure drinking 
water is pothermatter on which much money has been spent. A nroyincisl 
^e^lth officers has been started, to be posted to municipalities, 
who will generally provide half their pay; whilst the introduction of a 

progress.- Many town improvement 
schemes are also being earned out, and experiments in the matter of 
providing model dwellings have been made. 

lOfiO fi!"" constituted notified areas under Act I of 

1900, and the total number of such areas now is 45. Their fl,dminiq/-.T-a.." 
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119. Before the mutiny police duties were carried out by the native Pre-mutiny 
army, various disconnected establishments, and a military police force, all of police, 
which melted away during the mutiny with great rapidity. 

120. After the mutiny, a commission sat at Calcutta, whilst a local 1860. 
committee sat at the same time. The commission evolved a scheme for a 
force on the model of the Irish constabulary consisting of a dismounted force of 

civil police dispersed in large numbers at suitable points. Bach circle with a 
separate force was divided into beats for daily visitation. The local committee 
however maintained a mounted branch and reduced the size of the circles, 
dispersing the force in small bodies within 6 miles of each other. The 
district magistrate had only a general control over the superintendent of 
police, and this caused much friction. 

121. In 1863 therefore the system was again remodelled. The daily 1863. 
walk system was replaced by a system of police reports, and the force was 
concentrated at stations under sub-inspectors. There had been a deputy 
inspector-general to each revenue division under the old scheme, and the 
commissioners had no power at all. This was now given, and the 
deputy inspectors-general were reduced to two whilst the subordination of 

the district superintendents to the district magistrates was asserted. 

122. Various changes occurred during the next 23 years, which may 1867—90, 
be summarized as follows : — 

(1) 1867.— A special Bast Indian Eailway police under 'an assistant 

inspector-general was formed, wbioh has since grown into 
the Grovernmeut Eailway Police. 

(2) 1876. — The district superintendent was made the assistant of 

the district magistrate, and commissioners were given the 
powers of deputy inspectors-general. 

(3) 1879.— The 1st grade of district superintendents was abolished 
• and the pay of superior oldcers reduced. This was due 

to the gradual disappearance of the old class of military 
supeiintendenfs and the recruitment of men from the class of 
unemployed Europeans. 

(4) 1886.— The Btawah riots of 1886 and the Agra dacoities of 1886-7 

proved the weakness of the armed police, which was increased 
in numbers, whilst 4 extra assistant district superintendents 
of police and 8 court inspectors were added. But it was 
already becoming clear that much larger reforms were 
necessary. 

123. A committee met in 1890 which suggested reforms costing 81 1890. 
lakhs. These consisted in trebling the number and improving the pay and 
allowances of sub-inspectors: in raising the pay of the rank and file; in 
restoring the pay of district superintendents of police to which it was 
before 1879, and increasing that of assistant superintendents of police 

and court inspectors. With minor reforms in procedure, one great change 
was effected in separating the upper and lower branches of the service in 
recruitment and status, Promotion from the ranks was greatly limited. At 
the same time European officers began to be recruited in England by 
competitive examination instead of by nominations in India. 

124. In 1902-3 was held the Indian Police Commission, whose i902-3. 
report necessitated far-reaching reforms, which have since been elaborated. 

There are now_ (since 1904) four deputy inspectors-general instead of 8, 

of whom one is in charge of Eailways and the Criminal Investigation 
department. The pay of all higher grades was improved: whilst the 
number of the assistant superintendents was increased. A class of deputy 
superintendents, 35 in number, was created. The number of inspectors was 
raised to 258, of suh-inspeotors to 2,042, of sergeants to 52, and of constables 
to 27,469, whilst the grade of head constables was reduced, The pay and 
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12-5. The important additioa of a.Crimiaal Investigation department 
was also made in oonsequenoe of the recommendations of the Police 
Commission. It consists of a central provincial bureau with a stafi jrf 
trained detectives. 

123. The training school at Moradabad, founded m 1893, has been 
reconstituted. In this assistant suporiatendent.s of police and sub-inspectorg 
are both trained ; and about 85 per cent, of the latter come direct from the 
school, only 15 per cent, being promoted head constables. 

Past VI.— Education. 

127. In 1791 Jonathan Duncan founded a college at Benares to 
cultivate the laws, literature, and religion of the Hindus, and incidentally to 
supply qualified assistants for European judges. In 1823 Pandit Gangadhar 
left funds to endow the Agra College. Between 1823 and 1837 eight schools, 
chiefly for Oriental learning, were opened. Prom 1835 however English 
education was gradually introduced in accordance with Lord William 
Bentinck’s minute inspired by Lord Macaulay. 

128. In 1843 the control of education was made over to the Local 
Government. Mr. Thomason then took in hand his famous organization of 
the educational system. Indigenous schools were aided instead of the existing 
expensive institutions ; vernacular became the mecdum of instruction, and 
text-books were drawn up. In 1849 a scheme was sanctioned for a model 
school at the head quai-ters of each tahsil in eight districts (Bareilly, 
Sbahjahanpuv, Agra, Muttra, Mainpuri, Aligarh, Parrukhabad, Etawah) : 
there was a district visitor and two or three pargana visitors in each district, 
all under a Visitor-General. In 1854 Mr. Alexander, Collector of Muttra, 
devised a scheme by which primary schools were established for groups of 
villages and paid for by the landlords {halqaba'iuii system). Other districts 
soon followed this example. 

129. Mr. Thomason’s system was warmly commended by the Directors 
in 1854, who ordered its adoption all over India. The department of Public 
Instruction was constituted under a director and two inspectors and devoted 
itself chiefly to founding haJqalandi schools and tahsili schools as described 
above. There were two colleges and one high school: but otherwise 
secondary education was left to the missionaries, who maintained 3 colleges 
and 10 schools. District schools were established in 18S7. In Oudli the 
earliest schools were of this natoe; they ivere started by private subscrip- 
tions and Government grants between 1859 and 1832, whilst tahsili schools 
were introduced between 1861 and 1865 : the Oudh department was 
established in 1864. University education commenced with the affiliation 
of colleges to the Calcutta University in 1660. , 

lEO. In 1872 was founded the Muir Central College at Allahabad 
whicli'was intended to be the focus of an improved system ; and in the 
same year the idea of the Aligarh Anglo-Muhammadan College took shape. 
Before this date some attempt had been made to concede the principle 
of local control by the appointment of educational cess committees : but it 
was not till the passing of the Local Bates Act of 1871 that these committees 
became active bodies, when they were turned into sub-committees of the 
district committee or board. In 1877 they were given partial control over 
the tahsili schools. About the same time fees weiA for the first time raised. 
Municipal committees were more or less independent and the growth of 
municipal schools was a feature of the decade : but the district committees 
remained financially impotent. 

131. The Commission of 1882 animadverted on the want pf support 
given to private enterprise both in the matter of indigenous primary and 

■ secondary schools. The educational sub-committees were abolished in that 
year and to the district and municipal committees was given the adminis- 
trative and -financial control of all Government primary and secondary 
schools the district inspecting stafi was subordinate to thenj. This was the 
position for many years. In 1887 the Allahabad University was founded. 

132, For the next twenty years the history of education is a history of 
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133. SavG in the direction of primary education, the last quiuquenninni 
has witnessed a remarkable expansion. The number of primary schools lias 
risen from 9,135 (board aided and unaided) to 9,207 with 477,141 scholars as 
against 385,352, the expenditure has risen from 13^ to 16| lakhs. Consider- 
able progress was made during the beginning of this period, but in 1909-10 
there came a distinct set-back, from which a recovery was made only in 
1911-12. A committee on primary education, representative of both official 
and non-official opinion will be'appointed during the present year, and it is 
hoped that its recommendations will result in improvements in administra- 
tive methods, which may eventually diminish the aversion or indifierence to 
education at present displayed by the cultivating and artisan classes. Any 
lai'ge measure of progress is however essentially a matter of money. Provin- 
cial resources are quite inadequate for the purpose, and need to be liberally 
■supplemented, 

In directions other than that of expansion in numbers, some advance 
has been made. The number of upper primary schools has slightly inorcased ; 
the pay of teachers though still far too low has since improved. More 
training classes have been opened and uncertificated teachers are now in a 
minority. The district inspecting staff has been brought under the depart- 
ment of education, a reform which should make for continuity in policy and 
its pay has been revised. 

134. In 1907 a committee met to consider the needs of secondary educa- 
tion. Before 1906 district high schools had been under the Educational depart- 
ment, but by the District Boards Act of that year they passed under the boards. 
It was quickly shown however that the system was unsuitable. The boards 
were unable to deal with technical questions, whilst administration, especially 
in the matter of transfers of masters, became extremely difficult. Moreover 
it was an accepted principle that Government schools should be model 
schools, and that Government should confine itself to setting a standard, 
This was impossible, if Government did not control the schools. As a 
result the high schools were provincialised. The pay and prospects of 
head masters have been improved, whilst the institution of a training college 
of higher grade than previously existed together with a lower grade college 
for undergraduates has done much to ihlprove the qualifications of the 
masters. The cadre of inspectors has beenincreased ; there are now 14, one to 
.each revenue division, four special inspectors for drawing, sciencei and 
oriental languages and one inspector of normal schools and training classes. 
The equipment of the schools and the hostel accommodation have also 
been improved. Einally the introduction of the school leaving certificate 
examination has - proved^ a great success. In 1904 the old school final 
examination and the university entrance examination were amalgamated 
into the matriculation examination. But it was narro'wer in scope than 
the examinations it replaced, and whilst providing for the needs of univer- 
sity students ignored those who did not intend to follow a university 
career. The new examination is conducted by the department ; it provides 
courses leading up to university studies and as such has been recognised 
by the University authorities as a substitute for the matriculation ; but it 
also has courses for those who intend to follow other walks in life. Its 
character is also new ; for oral and practical tests form part of it a.s well as 
written tests, and account is taken not only of the examination results 
themselves, hut also of the record of work done in class. 

135. Female education is still in its infancy, and real progress only began 
in this deoenninm. A chief inspectress has been apjiointed ; the normal 
school at Lucknow has been enlarged, and its staff revised so as to enable it 
to train secondary teachers more effectively. Fifteen training classes have 
been established, and the Orosthwaite Girls’ School at Allahabad has received 
a grant W'hich enabled it to open a training class for teachers of good social 
status. There has been a steady, if slow, improvement in the quality of 
teachers, audit is the lack of suitable, or indeed any, women teachers which 
has chiefly stood in the way of progress. The number of model schools 
has risen to f® ; the system of scholarships has been- extended. On the 
whole there has been satisfactory progress and the number of female 
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136. Much has been done, by giving stipends to students sent to the 
Sanawar training class, by providing grants to teachers with certain qualifi- 
cations, for the boarding of indigent scholars, for free day-scholars, by 
increasing scholarships, and in other ways, to improve the facilities for the 
education of the Einopean domiciled community. The most important 
event however is the reorganization of the famous Martinih'e College at 
Lucknow. A larger and better paid staff, the improvement of the courses 
of instruction, the construction of laboratories and workshops, are the chief 
items in this reorganization, which has been carried out by funds provided 
by the trustees and liberal assistance from Government. The school has 
now come under the inspection of the Education department. 

137. No addition has been made to the numbers of arts colleges in tho 
provinces, but the staffs of most of them have been greatly strengthened, whilst 
the study of economics, biology, and other subjects of importance in view of 
industrial progress has been provided for. Buildings and hostels have also 
been greatly extended and increased in number. In this connection, it 
may be mentioned that the needs of oriental studies in the matter of staff, 
equipment, and buildings have not been neglected. The University toolc tho 
first step to a change from an examining to a teaching body, when the school 
of law was opened in 1907 ; a senate hall has also lately been built. There 
are also proposals under consideration for a library and certain professorial 
chairs. There have been many improvements in the courses required for 
degrees, whilst a faculty of medicine has been established consequent on the 
opening of the Medical College at Lucknow, and a two years’ course in 
commerce has been instituted. 

138. The Medical College at Lucknow was inspired by the visit of the 
Kiug-Binpei'ot and Queen-Empress in 1905. Seventeen lakhs have been 
contributed by Government and 13 by subsoription, The buildings are of the 
most complete and modern description, whilst tho standard of instruction is 
intended to be of the highest, and to meet all requirements of a training in 
surgery, medicine, gynaecology and hygiene. There will be 16 professors, of 
whom the Principal and five others will be members of the Indian Medical 
Service. The college’s fli'st session began in October 1911 with 32 students. 

Past VII.— Industeial peo&eess. 

Before 1901. I 3 g_ General Administration Report of 1901-2 it was possible 

to sum up what there was to say about industrial progress in a paragraph of 
12 lines ; progress indeed was but just commencing. There have always been 
a good many more or less flourishing hand industries in the province ; but the 
rapid growth of mills and factories is a phenomenon of this decade. At the 
census of factories taken in 1911 there were 366 in existence employing 
over 20 hands, and of these 176 used some sort of mechanioal power. 

140. The chief industries of the province are cotton and sugar. These 
were both indigenous industries, and chiefly hand industries. There are now 
many factories connected With the preparation of these two articles. Silk, 
embroidery, wool, carpets, and rugs (both woollen and cotton), dyeing, gold- 
smith’s work, brass and copper, pottery and leather, are other industries which 
are important in various places : whilst jute and iron are coming into promi- 
nence. Soap works, ice factories, flour mills, oiljpresses, printing presses, brick 
and tile works, glass works, dahies, stone and wood-carving are also found. A 
few years ago indigo was a leading industry of the province, but is now in a 
rapid decline : whilst the lac factories of Mirzapur have also closed their doors 
of late. A striking feature of the industrial system of the province is the 
way in which industries which have no sort of couneotion with each other are 
combined in one factory, so that a mill which at one time gins cotton at 
another grinds flour or makes ice. The cause is that some industries are of 
a seasonal nature, and by this method the machinery is kept working all 
'' the year round. 

1901-1911-12. 141. This decade and especially the last quinquennium has witnessed 

a great expansion of industry, whilst Government has devoted much time to 
its systematic development. The first step taken was to carry out an 
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monographs on. individual arts and.indusfciies, but many of them are now old, 
and they dealt rather with the actual state of affairs than with the causes 
of decline of such industries as were indigenous and the possibilities of 
reviving them. In 1907 a complete survey was begun by a special officer 
which has since been completed. 

142. Next an Industrial Conference was summoned to oonsider how 
industrial enterprise could be encouraged and to frame a system of indnstrial 
education. Its first recommendation was the creation of a department to deal 
with industrial questions and control technical education. This proposal has 
been carried out. The duties of the new Director of Industries are firstly 
to inspect technical and industrial schools and advise on snob education, 
and secondly to control an office, which shall be a bm-ean of information for 
all persons who wish to develop or initiate industries, and thirdly to 
investigate the possibilities of development. The office came into existence 
in 1910. A technological institute was also recommended, and though lach 
of funds has made it impossible to carry out the scheme in its entirety, 
much has been done. A technological department has been started at the 
Thomason College which includes a textile, a mechanical, and an electrical 
section ; whilst the appointment of a chemist with four assistants and the 
construction of a laboratory and workshops which are to form the nucleus of 
a technological institute at Oawnpore have lately been sanctioned. The 
Industrial School at Lucknow has been extended by new workshops and its 
equipment has been improved ; the staff has been increased, and a hostel 
built. A new industrial school has also been opened at Gorakhpur. A 
school of design at Lucknow (to teach designing for textiles, metal work, 
wood and stone-carving, furniture, calico-printing and modelling), an experi- 
mental cotton-weaving station at Benares and a carpentry school at Bareilly 
have been opened. Three demonstration schools for populari:?iag' improved 
methods of weaving have been opened (1908), whilst five similar private 
schools receive grants from Government. It is said that they are showing 
signs of progress. One of them (the Hewett Weaving School at Bara Banki) 
already exhibits its productions in so public a place as a stall at the Lucknow 
railway station. 

143. The Allahabad exhibition was opened on the 1st December 
1910 and remained open for three months. Government was responsible 
for the agricultural, forestry, and educational courts and also advanced 
a loan ; the rest of the expenditure was met by private subscriptions. 
Besides these courts there were irrigation and medical courts : a textile 
court, where the chief exhibitors were the Elgin, Muir and Oawnpore 
cotton mills, the Oawnpore Woollen and Egerton Woollen mills, and the 
Bara Banki Hewett Weaving School : an engineering court, chiefly tenanted by 
Marshall & Go., Heatlay & Gresham, Burn & Co-, Osier & Co., the German 
Engineering Building Co., Octavius Steel & Co., Balmer Lawrie & Co. and 
Jessop & Co. ; the wood, stone and metal courts, which had specimens of 
woodcarying from Saharanpur and Nagina, architectural stone-work from 
Mirzapur, Agra and Muttra, and brass and copperware from Benares, 
Jaipur and Moradabad; the Native State courts ; and, most interesting of 

• all, the stalls where Indian artisans of all kinds were seen working at their 
traditional trades in the traditional way. The exhibition’s object was to 
promote the advance of the province in industries and agriculture ; and there 
are already signs, especially in the attitude ,of the landowning classes towards 
machinery, that it has assisted the industrial awakening of the United 
ProvinoGB. 

144. Experiments of a successful nature have been carried out to test 
the commercial possibility of a cotton oilseed industry, with the assistance 
of Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co. of Oawnpore. Steps have been taken to 
amend railway rates for raw produce ; and educational facilities have been 
afforded to their youthful employes by some firms in Oawnpore and elsewhere 
in the shape of half-time schools. 
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145. Moral progress is not a thing that can be analysed or expressed in 
fixa.nfc terms, and it is difficult to estimate its quality and amount at any 
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'^'^'cEAPHY ' " selves destraotion has to precede construction, and 

— ■ whilst matters are still in the destructive stage it is often difficult to foresee 

the ultimate advancs. But there are signs of advance. Education is spread- 
ing and that “ vague indistinct and fearful desire for social reform and the 
purification of religious and secular life,” which was referred to in the similar 
report for 1901-2 has begun to take on a definite shape. The Aiya Samaj 
has long preached many social reforms, especially higher education, a later 
marriage age, the abolition of the restriction on the re-marriage of widows 
and the abatement of caste restrictions. It has doubled its number of 
adherents in the last teu years and its census figures prove that it practises 
what it preaches, the factor in any crusade which makes most for its 
success. The various Hindu caste sabhas have in many cases preached 
similar reforms as strenuously and with some measure erf success. The 
Muhammadans are not behind them in such advocacy. Even the “ unrest 
of the past few years, though it took its most coherent shape, unfortunately, 
in objectionable foims, betokened at all events that desire for ” some new 
thing " which is the ultimate cause of progress. There is no longer stagna- 
tion but movement ; it remains only to guide it in the right direction ; and 
on the whole it can be said that its general trend has been in such a 
dhection. 


Part IX.— Decbhtbaltzation. 

146. The following are some of the most important changes in admi- 
nistration which have occurred of late as the result of the recommendations 
of the Eoyal Commission on Decentralisation : — 

(1) In the domain of local self-government the powers of district 
' boards have in some oases been delegated to tahsil sub- 
committees, such as the upkeep of school buildings, the 
supply of furniture and apparatus to schools, arboriculture, 
repairs to unmetalled roads, and short leave and minor punish- 
ments of low-paid servants. The power to sanction district 
board budgets has been delegated to commissioners, whilst 
their accounts and the audit of those accounts have also been 
much simplified. The rules regarding public works under- 
taken by the boards have been relaxed, and they now enjoy 
practically complete control in respect of works not costing 
more than Es. 2,500. 

(2) As regards municipalities, the gradual replaoemcut of official 

by non-official chairmen is due to the recommendations of 
the Commission. This is a matter to which reference has 
already been made. The power reserved in the matter of 
ferry leases and transfers of property has been delegated to 
local officers : whilst commissioners have been authorized 
to sanction the farm of a tax. Though the commissioner is 
still required to sanction the budgets of indebted boards, boards 
not in debt are allowed to sanction their own budgets, and even 
indebted boards can make reappropriations during the year 
so long as the increased charge to meet which the transfer 
is made is not of a reem-ring nature. Further decentralization 
is only possible when, thq Act has been amended, a matter 
now in hand. 

(3) As regards questions connected with the administration of land, 

the new and wider devolution of responsibility in the Court 
of Wards, which has already been described, was largely due to 
the suggestions of the Commission. Many important changes 
in the matter of the suhdivisional system have also been 
made : — 

(a) The subdivisions of districts for revenue and criminal work 
have been fixed anew, on the basis of the proposals of 
a committee as revised by the Board of Eavenue and 
Government. These subdivisions, though as nearly as 
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possible equal as regards the tale of work involved, could not 
be made completely so without ignoring tahsil boundaries. 
This was considered undesirable, and consequently it was 
also pointed out to district officers that the equalization 
of work was left to their discretion, and the subdivisions 
were indicated -in detail where such measures appeared 
prima facia desirable. 

(h) Though Government did not approve of enforcing the residence 
of subdivisional ofdcers in their subdivisions, the touring 
orders were re-emphasized to ensure that subdivisional 
ofiiicers spent sufficient time there, and it was recommended 
to the Government of India that eight other subdivisions, 
besides those which are so already, should become residen- 
tial. Orders on this recommendation are still awaited, and 
the whole effect of this policy on administration is obscured 
by the present shortage of officers to work it. 

( c) The subdivisional officers of the six existing residential sub- 

divisions have been empowered to hear appeals from convic- 
tions by magistrates of the second and third classes and to 
call for records. Joint and officiating joint magistrates of 
over five years’ standing were also empowered to hear such 
appeals and district magistrates have been directed to apply 
for similar powers in the cases of deputy collectors whom, 
they considered fit to exercise them. All first class sub- 
divisional magistrates and other fii’st class magistrates who 
have exercised such powers for two years were empowered 
under section 110, Criminal Procedure Code, within their 
districts : and tahsildars approved for deputy oolleotorships 
or otherwise fitted are in special cases invested with second 
class powers. 

(d) Several extensions of powers under the Eevenue Act, which 

are held desirable by Government, are delayed until the 
amendments of the Acts have been carried out. 

(e) Eesidential subdivisional officers will be empowered not only 

to transfer bub to remove or dismiss a patwari as soon as 
the above Acts have been amended. They have been given 
powers to punish tahsili peons, and have been given control 
of Act XX towns. 

{4) Other changes are all of a minor kind, such as entrusting 
commissioners with the power to issue circulars of a routine 
nature, to sanction sales of property of judgement-debtors 
where the Court of Wards were the decree-holders, to grant 
such portion of lapsed pensions as are available for distribution 
up to an amount of Es. 25 to heirs in the case of the ex-Oudh 
and ex-Delhi royal families, delegating the power of making 
certain temporary appointments to certain heads of depart- 
ments such as the Inspectors -General of Prisons and 
Eegistration ; and there were also certain minor alterations in 
ithe regulations connected with departmental appeals, 
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4.— Form of aamInMrittlon. 

147. There are two branches of the public services, the executive and Executive and 
the judicial. Strictly speaking, the former is administrative and both are Judicial, 
executive, 

148. The head of the executive is the Lieutenant-Governor who is local 
assisted by a staff of 6 secretaries and 5 under-secretaries. Three of the Governuient. 
secretaries are members of the Indian Civil Service and divide the work of 

jthe civil department, one being chief secretary ; the other two are chief 
engineers (fox' Buildings and Eoads, and Irrigation respectively) in the 
Public Works department. All ether heads of departments approach the 
Local Government through the secretaries. 
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149. The Board of Beveaue consists of two members with three 
secretaries. The Board is the controlling revenue authority, subject to the 
Local Glovernnient in administrative matters hut independent of it in judicial 
wori : it is the final court of appeal in revenue and rent cases : and it is also 
the Court of Wards. 

Other heads of departments are (1) the Inspector-General of 
Police, who has a personal assistant and is assisted by 4 Deputy Inspeotors- 
General, (2) the Director of Public Instruction, (3) the Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, (4) the Inspector-General of Prisons, (5) two Conservators of 
Forests. Subordinate heads of branch departments are (1) the Director of 
Land Eeoords and Agriculture, (2) the Commissioner of Excise, (3) the 
Inspector- General of Eegistration, who is also the Deputy Director of 
Land Eecords of Agriculture, (4) the Sanitary Commissioner, and (6) the 
Director of Industries. 

160. The commissioners of divisions advise the Local Government, 
and (in revenue matters) the Board of Ee venue, and control district oflicers. 
They are revenue courts of appeal and have final powers in some 
administrative matters. 

151 . The district officer is the representative of Government in his 
district, and primarily responsible for its peace and the collection of its 
revenue. He is aided by a staff of assistants. He is responsible for the 
treasury, supervises excise and stamps, is frequently (though far less often 
than of old) chairman of the municipalities in his districts and always 
chairman of the district board. All matters affecting the district are 
submitted to him or reported through him to higher authority. 

162. The revenue system rests on the village accountant (patwari), 
who is nominated by the proprietors of the village. He is supervised and 
controlled by the inspector (kanungo), who is the backbone of the revenue 
system. These officials are engaged in maintaining records and making 
reports. The collection of the land revenue is the work of the tahsildar and 
his assistant, the naib tahsildar. The tahsildar has large administrative 
and some judicial powers. He is directly subordinate to the collector. 

163. The police system rests on the village policeman (ohaukidar), 
who is nominated by the proprietor or proprietors of the village. He reports 
crime to the police-station to which _ he is attached. In charge of each 
police-station is a sub-inspector. The sub-inspector is directly subordinate 
to the superintendent of police, who is aided sometimes by an assistant or 
deputy superintendent or both, and always by one or more inspectors. The 
action of the police is controlled or directed by the district magistrate in 
his capacity of head of the criminal administration of the district. 

154. A fresh advance in local self-government has been made by the 
passing of the Local Bates and District Boards Act of 1906. There are now 
elected district boards with wider administrative and financial powers than 
were previously enjoyed. The boards are directly responsible for all schools 
in the district, small public works, local roads, ferries, sanitation, vaccination 
and dispensaries. For these services the boards budget from their funds, 
which are excluded local funds under the control of the commissioner. 

155. Municipal boards continue to be regulated by the same law and 
have considerable powers ; restrictions on their raising and expending revenue 
are few. The recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on Decentraliza- 
tion have given the boards still further liberty, and the measure which will 
replace the existing Act provides by increased delegation of powers for a 
greater development of local self-government. 

156. Except in matters relegated to local bodies, the departments of 
Public Works and Education are carried on by special officers, of whom the 
chief are, in the former case, the superintending and executive engineers, 
in the latter, the inspector of schools. 

167. The legal advisers of the Government are the legal remembrancer 
and the Government advocate : the former a-member of the I. C. S., the latter 
a member of the local bar. 
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168. The chief judicial authorities are the High Court at Allahabad, 
consisting of a chief justice and six puisne judges, and the Judicial 
Commissioner’s court at Lucknow, consisting of 3 judicial commissioners. 
All decisions in civil or criminal cases are subject to revision by them. 

For each district or group of districts there is a district and sessions 
judge. On the civil side there are subordinate judges, judges of small 
cause courts, and mnnsifs, all subordinate to him ; these decide the bulk of 
original civil suits. On the criminal side he is the court of appeal for cases 
decided by the district magistrate aud his first class assistant magistrates, 
and he decides important cases which are committed to him for trial by the 
magistrates. The district magistrate is the court of appeal for oases decided 
by assistant magistrates of the second and third classes. 

Much valuable work is done by honorary magistrates, honorary 
munsifs, and honorary assistant collectors. Village munsifs decide petty 
claims in some districts. 

In Knmaun the commissioner has the powers, in criminal oases, 
of a sessions judge, and iu civil cases of a high court. The deputy 
commissioner has in civil oases the powers of a district judge. In other 
respects the form of administration in the scheduled tracts is generally similar 
to that prevailing in the more civilised parts of the provinces. 
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5. —Character of lancS tenures. 

_169. The growth of the revenue system has been already traced. It Proprietary 
remains to group the tenures as they ai-e to-day. Proprietary right now right in theory 
corresponds with the obligation to pay the land revenue, where the land and practice, 
revenue has not been remitted, assigned or redeemed.* Legally, in Agra 
and the non-taluqdari estates in Oudh the right grows up out of the 
obligation ; in taluqdari estates in Oudh the obligation legally follows the 
right. In practice the right and the obligation have become inseparable in 
the former case. Historically, the distinction has been important only in the 
treatment of inferior proprietary interests. In Agra there can legally be and 
are, in non-taluqdari estates in Oudh there might legally be but are not, 
two proprietary interests in the same land. In taluqdari estates in Oudh 
there can legally be only one proprietary interest. 

In practice however there ' is only one proprietary right in 
both provinces. In Agra, where the settlement has been made with the 
holders of the inferior interest, the holder of the superior interest is merely 
anjassignee or stipendiary ; where on the other hand the settlement has 
been made with the holder of the superior interest, the holders of the 
inferior interest are inferior proprietors. In Oudh all recognized inferior 
proprietary interests are underproprietary. 

It is important to remember that the word taluqdar has had a 
different meaning and effect in the two provinces. In Agra, where it is no 
longer used, it meant a person who was originally the holder of the superior 
of two proprietary interests, aud is now an assignee or actual proprietor : in 
Oudh it means an opulent and privileged land owner, whose rights are 
secured by ,a sanad and confirmed by Act I of 1869, as amended by Act X of 
1885, and the United Provinces Act III of 1910. 

The settlement of the United Provinces is called zamindari in 
contradistinction to ryotwari. In that sense all proprietors, , including 
taluqdars in Ondh, are zamindars or persons who may receive rent from 
cultivators and must pay land revenue to Government. Apart from the 
taluqdari estates in Oudh, which are a thing se, the proprietary tenures 
are similar in -the two provinces, viz ; — 

(i) Single zamindari .’— there is one proprietor ; TennreB 

(ii) J oint zamindari . — Where there are more than one proprietor 

who hold the land in common ; 

* Y/bere tho land revQuua lifi3 been remitted, assigaed or rodeomod, the propraetfiry r'gbfc resides in the 
■person or persons who, but for such remission, assignation or wlemptiou, would have been liable to pay the 
land revenuaj and wba in faot pay the local rates, 
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(iii) Puttsian.— Where there are more than one proprietor who 

hold the land separately, and whose interests are recorded 
by fractional shares ; 

(iv) Bliaiyacliam.—Yfh.eve there are more proprietors than one who 

hold the land separately, and whose interests are recorded 
by the areas actually in the possession of each ; 

(v) Im/perfect patthdari or hludyacJiara . — Where there are more 

than one proprietor who hold part of the land in common, 
and part separately on either tenure. 

In origin the pattidari tenure is disintegrated joint zamindari. In 
origin the hliaiyacliara tenure is either disintegrated joint zamindari where 
the fractional shares have been lost sight of, or ryotwari articulated by joint 
responsibility. 

The unit of revenue management is the mahal, or estate, which 
may be one village or several villages, or part of one village, or parts of 
several villages. All the proprietors of a mahal (i.e. where the tenure is 
not single zamindari) are jointly and severally responsible for the land 
revenue fixed on the mahal. Joint responsibility is the distinguishing 
feature of the zamindari form of settlement. 

Originally the land revenue was paid where there were more 
than one proprietor, through representatives, or lambardars elected by the 
proprietors concerned subject to the approval of the collector. The 
tendency to fission which is the unavoidable result of peace and good 
government is acting as a solvent on the principle of joint responsibility, 
and the lambardari system is brealdng down. The “ little republics ” of Sir 
C. Metcalfe’s picture if they ever existed have long since disappeared. In 
parts of the province the continued subdivision of proprietary holding is 
already realizing the fear of Mr. Holt Mackenzie that “ we may speedily 
have a system of management even more detailed than the ryotwari." 
Where the principle of joint responsibility has already broken down, the 
zamindari is in fact degenerating into the ryotwari form of settlement. 
The process of moroellemmi however tends to correct itself, as wealthier 
00 -sharers buy up the shares of their poorer brethren and the Land Eevenue 
Act seeks to resuscitate the lambardari system which is the life of joint 
responsibility. 

160. Persons possessing quasi-proprietary rights are numerous. They 
may be classified according as their rights are or are not transferable : — 

I. — Heritable and transferable — 

Agra. — (a) Inferior proprietors where the settlement has been made 
with the superior proprietor. 

(h) Permanent tenure-holders, 

(c) Fixed rate tenants. 

Oii,dh.—( d) Sub-scttlement-holders. 

( e) Other under proprietors, 

II. — Heritable but not transferable— 

Agra. — (a) Occupancy tenants.’*’ 

Oiidh. — (h) Ditto. 

(c) Permanent lessees. 

( d) Tenants holdings under special agreement or decree or 

given leases for the term of settlement in villages 
granted by Government. 

In Agra, occupancy tenants have acquired their rights (i) by order 
of the Settlement Officer at the first regular settlement, between 1833 
and 1849 ; (ii) as ex-proprietary tenants in the home farm ; and (iii) by twelve 
years’ continuous cultivation as defined in the Tenancy Act, 

In Oudh, occupancy tenants have acquired their rights under the 
Dudh compromise, or the Ondh Laws Act, or the amending Eent Act of 1901 ; 
all are ex-proprietary tenants, though their rights were acquired in different 
ways ; some other tenants by decree of court, or agreement, have been given 
occupancy rights in pipts of land, 

• The rights ara tiatiaferable only hy consent between persona in favour of whom as co«aharei:s in 
tgnaucy buoh right originally aios^> ox wbo have become by succession co-shareis Iberein, 
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The value of an occupancy right is great. The holder of It cannot 
be ejected except for arrears of rent, and his rent can only be enhanced 
by written agreement or by order of a revenue court, and then only under 
certain prescribed conditions. In Agra, the rents of occupancy tenants are 
not privileged, and are raised periodically ; in Ondh, the rents of oconpanoy 
tenants are privileged to the extent of two annas in the rupee below those of 
statutory tenants. In both provinces ex-proprietary tenures created after 
the Acts of 1901 are privileged to the extent of four annas in the rupee 
below the rate paid by non-occupancy tenants. 


O” I - ;.T’r“7~T'['rKTri. 


161. The system of survey has been steadily simplified. Down to 
1871 two surveys were made at settlement, one on a large scale by the 
revenue survey department, one on a small scale by the professional survey 
department. In that year the work of the two branches was amalgamated 
and the modern methods of cadastral survey were introduced. This was 
conducted under the Survey of India, generally by temporary surveyors 
(amins), in one or two cases by the village accountants (patwaris). In 1894 
a scheme for the preparation of maps and records by patwari agency under 
the control of a provincial sm-vey department was introduced, but was dis- 
continued in 1905. Until 1908 a deputy director for surveys was added to the 
Land Eecorda department to complete work already in hand, and in that year 
the special survey branch of the Land Eecords department was abolished. 
Owing however to the large number of settlements now coming on the 
director has recently asked for the appointment of a small staff of permanent 
surveyors to work under his direction. 

162. During the decennium the object which has long been before the 
Government of so improving the annual registers as to do away with the 
necessity of preparing complete records of rights at settlement has been 
pursued, and some of the_ recent revisions of settlement of land revenue have 
been based, so far as possible, on the annual registers which have now at- 
tained a high degree of accuracy in many districts. The ideal in modern 
settlements is that the accuracy of the record of existing rentals should 
make an elaborate attestation unnecessary, and that actual rents, as record- 
ed, should form the basis of assessment. But land valuation, specially in 
the case of Indian village communities where there are many complex 
factors of tenure, caste, and custom to consider, can never be a mere matter 
of arithmetic, and therefore many checks are imposed.* 

The villages are grouped in assessment circles t ; the soils are demar- 
cated in each village; and for each class of soil in each assessment 
circle a standard rent rate IS worked out from the actual rents, after the 
exclusion of all unduly high and unnecessarily low rents. The result of 
applying the standard rates to the appropriate areas is a standard rental 
which represents the average fair and safe letting value of the soil ■ it 
is used as a check on recorded rentals, and it serves as the ordinarv 
valuation of areas, which are not rented and for which a rental has to be 
assumed (assumption areas). Unstable and fraudulent and plainly nri 
vileged rents are rejected in assessment, and the standard rental or soma 
other safe and fair valuation, is substituted. ’ 


•The danger of making ariaimatioal settlemenis wag realized hvdd onnaratmnr nf .ani . .v 
Thomason says in hia direotiouB to settlement offioeta '-Tiio object o/the fecal nart nf 

to fir the toriand upon the Und for a oortam period of years pripooteroly! within raohhw! tattlomant is 

fair profit to the propilolora and create a vnluahle and marketable proporl/ in the land T?-? a 

attamod with certainty by any fired arithmetical process, or by the pisS-ipfaon of snv 

proportion of the poss or net produoa of the land shall be assigned to the flovornmSt an Jta ti,? ^ “ “1*““ 

It 13 better to acknowledge at once that the operation is not one of arithmetical oaJonhtTn^ w 

and sound discretion.” It is intorostuig to note that in the Government of India’s resnhdmn ^ IhAgemant 
policy, dated the 16th January 1902, the same maxim was laid down after sn eeeret ^^tution on Land Revenue 
one claim that the Government of India would dooliuo to make for tha Mreviue ays twoftke o i tf 

it can properly bo regarded as a soienoo at all. In no country can land valnSim balo tacribAl *'iah 

spite of records, estunates and tables is no exception to the rnls A^sZ^te L d f t “ 

in his study ; they elude dogmatic treatment and ean only he safely by tha 1 b*'“^ t’’ 

TlUage and on the fields " Tins is the principle now aocoptodin tliSSSi™o™ officer m the 

^ t Tire tendanoy IB to make circles topogi'aphioal, otherwise there is little ohack™ the e.tti r 

opinion. The danger of grading villages other than topagraphioally is t]^ feiJ^er of “fficar’a 

settlement offloei says a viUage is first olaas because tho rents are hmh or sSi ciasa ® ri 

low, and then says tSg rents are fair because tho village is first or seiind piass ™ teeausa the rents are 
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The first object m Bettlement is to find the true assets of the 
land. In determining what percentage of the assets should be taken, full 
regard is paid to the ciroumstanoes of the proprietors. As already stated, 
the standard is still 60 per cent, of the assets, but the full assesBinent is 
rarely imposed if it InNolves any considerable enhancement. The minimum 
proportion of assets prescribed is 46 per cent., but in exceptional cases (whiob 
require the special sanction of the Board of Eevonue) lower percentages are 
taken. Where the enhancement exceeds 25 per cent, on the expiring 
demand, the new reTenue is brought into force by graduated instalments 
which take effect in the lat, 6th, and 11th year of the settlement. 

163. The term of settlement is now 30 years except in some precarious 
or deteriorated tracts, where five years’ settlements are given. In the case 
of landowners, who conceal their true rentals (the number is small), short- 
term settlements are also usually given. Special rules provide for the 
settlement of villages which are exposed to diluvion. Special short-terrn 
settlements are also in force in Bundelkhand, where owing to the precarious 
nature of the outlying cultivation due to a constant liability to drought or 
the spread of hins grass, the cultivated area is classed as estahlished and 
nautor (i.e. land nearly broken up), the latter being valued for assessment 
purposes at a customaiy low rate. Variations of over 10 per cent, in the 
area of established cultivation result in a revision of the assessment and all 
villages come under scrutiny according to a roster once in 6 years. If, 
however, any village shows a decrease of 16 per cent, the landholder may 
apply for a revision within the quinquennial period. These rules have sp 
far worked well and justified themselves. 


S.—C/vH divisions ot BsHinh iwllory, 

164. There were nine divisions or Commissionerships in the province, 
but with effect from the' 1st November 1911 a new division known as the 
■Jhansi division was created. There are therefore now eight divisions in 
Agra and two in Oudh. In Agra there are 36 districts, and in Oudh 12. 
The average size of a plains district is 2,079 square miles and its average 
population is 1,018,961, but the variations are great. At the extremes in 
area are G-orakhpur with 4,628 and Lucknow with 967 square miles. 

165. The large Bundelkhand districts, Banda, Hamirpur and Jhansi, 
have residential subdivisions at Karwi, Mahoba and Lalitpur. Eurki in the 
Saharanpur district, and Kasia and Deoria in the Gorakhpur district are algo 
residential subdivisions. Elsewhere subdivisions have now been regularly 
constituted, but are subject to temporary re-arrangements owing to the 
insuflioiency of the actual cadre of deputy collectors. 

166. The revenue subdivision is the tahsil. There are altogethef 
214 in the province. In Oudh no district has more than four tahsils ; in 
Agra many districts have five or six, and in the Allahabad district there 
are nine. 

167. Below the tahsil is the old native division of the pargana. In 
tracts where the Brahmanic polity was strong this generally coincided with 
the Eaja's local jurisdiction. A shifting pargana boundary in history 
Indicates an unsettled state of property. The pargana has lost its importance 
now, but is convenient for the purpose of keeping revenue records. 

168. The thana is the police subdivision of the district. Thanas 
overlap tahsils and parganas ; but there is invariably a police station at the 
tahsil head quarters. There are 786 thanas in Agra and 236 in Oudh, the 
average area and population being 106 square miles and 44,051 souls in Agra ' 
and 102 square miles and 53,220 souls in Oudh. 

169. The Eorest, Education, Public works and Police departments 
have circles containing several districts, in the charge of superior officers. 


of tho lest oonsiis, tribos ami mnnuam^' 

170. The census of 1911 gives a population of 47,182,044 in British 
territory and 832,036 in States tenitory on areas of 107,267 and 6,079 square 
miles respectively. These are the figures as they stood on the day of the 
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census. Since .then a popnlatiort of 346,936 and an area of 865 square 
miles have been transferred from British to States territory by the creation 
of the new Benares State; the resultant figures are 46,835,168 and 1,179,012 
(population) and 106,402 and 5,944 (square miles) respectively. The Survey 
department has extracted areas of 106,333 and 5,994 square miles from the 
maps. The figures of all kinds given below refer to the facts as they stood 
at census time ; i.e. the Benares State figures are included in them. 

The mean density in British districts is 440 per square mile. But 
31,240 square miles have a density (calculated with tahsils as units) 
between 450 and 600 ; 21,057 square miles have one lying between 300 
and 460 ; 17,487 square miles have one under 150 ; 17,262 square miles 
have one between 600 and 760; 13,177 square miles have one lying 
between 160 and 300. The density of the rest is over 760. The lowest 
density is fo.und in the Himalayan ■ tract (103) whilst it is just over 
200 in the trans-Jnmna tracts. Elsewhere the density increases from west 
to east and reaches its maximum in Benares (890). Ninety per cent, of the 
population is rural, 10 per cent, is urban ; the urban population has decreased 
by 1 per cent, since 1901; this is due partly to greater strictness in the 
interpretation of the term “town,” though towns have probably lost more 
from the ravages of plague than the rural tracts, whilst the actual existence 
of plague at census time was responsible for a temporary emigration of the 
urban population to safer quarters in the country. 

171. The average population of -a town is 11,684. The total urban 
population is subdivided as follows ; in towns of over 20,000 inhabitants, 
60 per cent,; between 10 and 20 thousand, 19 per cent.; between 6 and 10 
thousand, 19 per cent. ; under 5,000, 12 per cent. The largest class of towns 
has gained 2 per cent, at the expense of the third class since 1901. Thera 
are 84 towns of over 20,000 inhabitants of which 7 are over ‘100,000. 
Lucknow heads the list with 259,798. 

172. The average population of a village is 398. Of the total rural 
population under ! per cent, lives in villages of over 5,000 inhabitants, 9 per 
cent, in villages of 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, 62 per cent, in villages of 
600 to 2,000 inhabitants and 38 per cent, in villages of under 600 
inhabitants. The smallest class has gained 1 per cent, at the expense of 
the two largest classes. 

173. The population has decreased by 11 per cent, in British territory 
and 1 per cent, including States, since 1901. The causes are the epidemics 
of plague of the decade and the epidemic of malaria in 1908. The famine 
of 1907-8 had very little effect on the population in itself ; the mortality 
dui-ing the famine months was only 3‘88 per 1,000 over the normal. The 
agricultural conditions in all years save 1905-6 (partially unfavourable) and 
1907-8 were favourable; other material conditions, such as the state of the 
labour market, were satisfactory. It was the unfavourable nature of 
public health during the decade, and this alone, which has caused the loss. 
It is important to notice that the whole loss and more fell on the female sex : 
there is a trivial increase in males. The cause of this phenomenon is that 
plague and malaria are both house diseases and consequently chiefly affect 
women, who are conflued by custom or their domestic duties to the house 
more than men. Out of every 1,000 deaths from plague 555 are of women 
and 446 of men. The decrease is almost entirely confined to the doahs 
(Jumna-Ganges and Gogra-Ganges). All the districts of the Meerut division 
save Debra Dun, of the Agra division Save Btah, of the Allahabad division, 
of the Lucknow division save Hardoi and Kheri, of the Ifyzahad division 
save Gouda, of tire Benares division save Benares, and Basti and Azamgarh 
in the Gorakhpur division, with Naini Tal district and Eampur State, in all 
29 districts and one state show decreases, which range from '2 in Naini Tal 
to 14'0 in Muttra and 14-4 in Ballia. The rest (19 districts and 1 state) 
show increases, ranging from '4 per cent, in Bareilly to 15'9 in Almora. 
Counting districts which have varied in either direction by under 1 per cent, 
as stationary, we shall find that the province falls into three belts of country, 
running rougljly east and west. The middle bolt is bounded on the north 
,h^ the Ganges and, Gogra, and a line joining the two which runs west of- 
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Cawnpore, Unao, Lucknow and Sitapur": and oa the south roughly by the 
Jumna and Gauges, afterits confluence with the Jumna. All districts wholly 
south or north of these lines show increases or are stationary, all districts 
wholly or partially between them show decreases save Etah (stationary) and 
Benares (I’V increase). It is to be noted that the most prosperous parts of 
the province have suffered most severely. 

174. The figures suggest that there has been possibly a small actual 
decrease, but more probably no actual decrease, and a proportionate increase 
in emigration. The cause of uncertainty lies in temporary plague emigra- 
tion. During an epidemic of plague people evacuate their houses to escape it, 
and whilst such evacuation for the most part only takes them at most a mile 
or so from their homes, there are undoubtedly many cases where they go 
further afield, e.g. to the bouses of relatives in uninfected areas in other 
districts. The marriage customs of the country have an important result 
from this point of view, for married women are frequently married 
outside the district in which they were bom. If these women and their 
children returned, as they naturally would, to their own parents’ houses to 
escape plague, it would result in a decrease of the immigrants in the district 
where their husbands reside and of the emigrants from the district where 
they were horn, and in an increase of the home-born. The further custom 
whereby women often go to their parents’ houses for a confinement, especial- 
ly the first, would result in a proportion of their children being in the same 
case as their mothers. It is noteworthy that as a matter of fact the home- 
born have increased by I'l per cent, since 1901. In brief the census of 
1911 found the population temporarily distributed in an abnormal way and 
it is not possible to say what the true distribution is. The home-born 
amongst males have increased by 2 per cent, and amongst females by 1' 7 
per cent. The greater increase amongst males is probably accounted for by 
the fact that the supply of labour has been short during the decade : plague 
and malaria have shortened it, there has been more work obtainable at home 
and consequently there has been less emigration in search of it‘ — a cause 
that affects chiefly men. But on the whole it is probably true that there 
has been no real actual decrease in emigration of either sex, and a propor- 
tionate increase, considering the total loss of population , 

Emigration out of the province was as usual chiefly from the eastern 
districts and chiefly to Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, and Central 
India. About 150,000 persons left the province for the colonies as indentured 
labourers : to these must he added emigrants to Nepal and unregistered 
emigrants over seas. 

175. Of the total population (British and States territories combined — 
48,014,080), 40,705,353 or 85 per cent, are orthodox (Brahmanic) Hindus', 
6,904,731 or 14 per cent, are Muhammadans, and other religions account for 
some 7 per cent. Muhammadans have decreased much less rapidly than 
Hindus. Aiyas and Indian Christians have increased by 100'9 and 98'2 per 
cent, respectively, a result due to conversion rather than natural growth. 

176. The proportion of females to 1,000 males is now 915, as against 
937 in 1901. The causes of the loss have already been described. The 
proportion is relatively greater in the east (where many males are abroad) 
and north than the west. It has long been held that the lack of women is due 
to defective enumeration, and statistioiaus of eminence have repeated the 
assertion at different times since 1901. The census report deals at some 
length with this assertion and gives grounds for disbelieving it. 

177. Amongst males 55 per cent, are or have been married, amongst 
females 70 per cent. Of females aged 16 to 20 only 2 per cent, are unmarried, 
whilst of all females over 15, 98 per cent, are or have been married. T’Q per 
cent, of males, as against 6‘7 per cent, in 1901, and 17'2 per cent, of females 
as against 17'0 per dent, in 1901, are widowed. The greater increase in 
widowers is accounted for by the greater loss in women. Polygamy is 
uncommon : 1,009 women are married to 1,000 men. There are indications 
in the figures which show that the efiorts of social reformers to postpone the 
age of marriage have not been altogether fruitless. 

178. As r'egards literacy 1,606,945 males and 112,620 females in 
British territory have been recorded as able to read and write, ap 
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increase of 6 per cent, for males and over 100 per cent, for feraalea 
since 1901. I'he jjroportion of literate persons is highest in the 
Himalayan districts, followed by Biindelkhand and the eastern districts, 
and is lowest in the west. A curions point is that whilst the 
literal e under 20 hare increased generally, there is a decrease of adult 
literates. This is due to the fact that a standard of literacy was insisted on 
at this census, which resulted both in greater discrimination in the record of 
literates and the disappearance of adults who had learnt to read and write, 
but from disuse had since forgotten the art. Fuithcr 49 males and 7 females per 
10,000 of each sex can read and writ'e English as against 35 and 6 in 1901. 
It may be noted too that the quality of education is improving, as is shown 
by the fact that there is an increase of 16 per cent, in the number of persons 
who know both the Nagari and Persian scripts. 

179. The language classification adopted was that of the Linguistic 
Survey, and with one minor change is the same in all respects as in 1901. Of 
the three main veraaculars 131 millions are estimated to speak Western Hindi, 
of whom Se- milhona speak Urdu or Hindustani, 16:}, millions speak Eastern 
Hindi, 9-° millions speak Bihari, and 1| millions Central Pahari. The figures 
are estimates only, as owing partly to the Hindi-Urdii controversy, partly to 
popular Ignorance of the difference between dialects, the actual figures are 
untrustworthy. 

180. There were 667 Hindu caste entries alone which were reduced 
on classification to some 245. These have been grouped in the report (not 
in the tables) accordiug to their traditional occupation. There can be no 
doubt of the mixed origin of most castes. 

181. Of the total population 72 per cent, follow occupations con- 
nected with agriculture. This is a considerable increase (6 per cent.) 
since 1901, and is due to a combination of several factors. The census 
returns show only the state of affairs on a particular day, and the rules 
demand that the moat lucrative occupation should be shown as the principal 
one. At census time, the cultivator after a succession of good crops 
was particularly well off, and the large number who are partially agriculturist 
and partially something else described theneselves in consequence as chiefly 
agriculturist. Moreover, it has been a good decade for the labourer, as 
wages have been high, and many have taken up a little land. Thirdly, 
though there has certainly been no industrial decline, but on the contrary 
considerable industrial progress, this very progress by substituting machinery 
for men and mill for hand industries, has diminished the number of the 
persons actually employed in industries. 2'4 per cent, are engaged in textile 
industries, 2'8 in dress and toilet industries, 3'0 in the trade in foodstuffs, 
1'9 pm- cent, in domestic service and IT per cent, in learned professions and 
arts. There are 366 factories employing over 20 hands, of which 176 use 
machinery of some sort. 
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8 —Changes in administration. 

182. On the afternoon of the 31st March 1911, the Honourable Sir 
Leslie Alexander Selim Porter, K.G.8,1., took over charge of the provinces 
from the Honourable Sir John Prescott Hewett, G.O.S.I., C.I.B., when the 
latter was placed on special duty in connection with the Delhi Coronation 
Darbar. On the afternoon of the 16th December 1911 Sir John Hewett 
resumed charge of the provinces. 


9—Reiations with tributary states and foreign affairs. 

183. In consultation with the Government of Nepal the question 
of the frontier along the Sarda river in the Naini Tal district was further 
considered and the way prepared for a final demarcation of it. Other similar 
rectifications of boundaries have taken place or are in progress between Nepal 
and Kheri and Bahraich districts, and Jhansi district and Samthar State. 
Certain restrictions on the trade of British subjects in Tibet, which were 
contrary to "the Tibet' Eegulations of 1908 and had been imposed by 
the local Tibetan authorities, were removed after representations had been 
made to higher Tibetan officials. 
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10.— Condition of tTie peop/o. 

(For details see the annual report on the revenue administration hy the Board 
of Bevenue for the year ending 30t/i September 1911. j 

184. The year -was one of sustained prosperity. The monsoon 
1910 was abundant though ahnoimally distributed in point of time ; there 
was a prolonged break in July and torrential falls in October, with no 
marked deficiency anywhere. The break of July caused some anxiety for 
the standing crops in the four western divisions, but the w^ell-distributed rain 
of August and September saved the*situation. The downpour of October 
caused heavy floods in the Eohilkhand and parts of the Gorakhpur divi- 
sions ; but it proved very beneficial to the rabi sowings. There were again 
heavy falls in January, March and April. The kharif sowings started 
well and though retarded iu July did uot suffer appreciably. The winter 
rains were even more timely still, and with the exception of some rust 
and the loss of the mango crop, there was no cause for agricultural com- 
plaints. Indeed, so unnecessary was migration that the agricultural popula- 
tion enjoyed an unusual amount of leism-e during the rabi season. The 
area of the autumu crops was smaller than that of the previous year, 
the result of the July drought, but the rabi area continued to increase, and 
the total area was 2'1 per cent, over normal. Districts such as Agra which 
are normally deficient in water-supply shared in peculiar measure in the 
expansion of the spring crop area. There has been a return to normal 
conditions iu Oudh, the prosperity of whose northern districts is fully 
re-established. The hot weather crops show a decrease, but there is a rise 
in the twice-cropped area, thanks to the wet autumn. 

The mortality was greater than in 1910 and culminated in the 
third quarter of the year. The total increase in deaths was by 218 708 
from 1,898,771 in 1909-10 to 2,117,479 in 1910-11. The cause was a severe 
outbreak of plague : Muzalarnagar, Meerut, Ghaaipur and Ballia especially 
sufiered. There was also an epidemic of cholera in the division of Dyzabad, 
parts of Gorakhpur division, and Sitapur district. Plague has a serious 
effect on the productivity of agriculture reducing as it does the number of 
available workers and in consequence damaging both the quantity and quality 
of cultivation. ^ This is particularly striking in the Muttra district, the 
condition of which has attracted the serious attention of Government. 

185. The outturn of the autumn harvest of 1910 was slightly inferior 
to that of 1909 ; the total area falling from 237 to 227 lakhs of acres. Once 
more the late rains produced an improvement in the yield of sugarcane 
and late rice, and did some damage to juar, bajra and cotton. The yield 
of the rabi, or spring harvest, however was much more satisfactory ; the 
total area rising from 195 to 215 lakhs of acres. Poppy alone suffered 
severely, with mangoes. Barley, gram and linseed gave a normal or better 
than normal crop, and the area under wheat, the most important crop, 
increased from 66 to over 73 lakhs of acres. Exports rose from 44-J- to nearly 
49 million maunds, chiefly due to wheat and oil-seeds ; and imports increased 
from 65 to 57 million maunds, chiefly due to cotton goods, kerosiue salt 
and spices. 

Prices were normal or approximately so up to the end of June 
1911. There was an upward tendency in July, which was however checked 
as the monsoon improved. At the beginning of the monsoou the lowest 
rates quoted were wheat _15i seers; barley and gram 24f seers ; maize 31| 
seers ; juar 23 seers; bajra 21J seers, and arhar 20 seers. 



Chapter II.— ADMINISTRATION OP THE LAND. 


11 .—ftealixation of the land revenue. 

(For details see ihe annual report on tlie revenue administration of the 
Board of Beveniie for the year ending SQth September 1911.J 

186. The total demand from all sources of income under the adminis- 
tration of the Board of Revenue was 851^ lakhs as against OSIj- lakhs 
in the preceding year. The difference of 83 lakhs is due to a reduction of 19^ 
lakhs in the arrear demand of land revenue and of nearly 66 lakhs under the 
head of agricultural advances . After writing off nominal items the true demand 
was nearly 849 lakhs and the actual collections 840-J lakhs. The arrear, after 
excluding remissions of a little over a lakh, was nearly 9| lakhs, of which the 
■only heavy item is 8 lakhs due on account of land. 

187. The total net demand for land revenue which might have been 
enforced during the year was Rs. 6,50,65,993 ; the total collections were 
Rs. 6,50,16,987 or half a lakh short of the full demand, accounted for by 
remissions of Rs. 33,411, suspensions of Rs. 8,590, and postponements of 
Rs. 2,412, and ordinary arrears of Rs. 5,663 in petty sums of which some 
Rs. 1,800 were collected the day after the close of the year’s accounts. 

188. The maliltana demand was collected practically in full. The 
■demand for canal rates consisted of Rs. 44,141 arrears, and Rs. 73,27,018 
current demand. The collections amounted to Rs. 73,16,288, but Rs. 13,300 
■of the balance was remitted, and the uncollected demand was Rs. 42,571. 
The demand on account of local rates including an'ears was Rs. 69,52,884, of 
which all but Rs. 10,123 was collected, the arrears except a small sum of 
Rs. 104 being nominal balances. 

189. Nearly 17f lakhs was advanced as taqavi during the year against 
12 lakhs in the former year. Under Act XIX of 1883, there was a decrease 
of about a lakh, but the loans under Act XXI of 1884 were more than 
doubled ; for this increase the floods in Rohilkhand of October 1910, and the 
■drought of July and August 1911 are chiefly responsible. The demand for 
seed taqavi was greatest in Rohilkhand and Gorakhpur : but advances to 
purchase cattle were in considerable demand. About If lakhs were advanced 
for fodder. A number of advances were taken for agricultural machinery. 
Thanks to the favourable rains, there was a fall in the demand for masonry 
wells and only 2,019 were constructed and 1,859 reported as under construction. 
Under Act XlX, nearly 63^ lakhs was the total principal sum due on the 
1st October 1910 : 4| lakhs was advanced during the year. The net demand 
■due for collection during theyearwas over 13i lakhs, of which lli^ lakhs was 
collected ; with surplus collections, there was a gross collection of 12J lakhs ; 
of this 7| lakhs was credited to principal and the rest to interest. The total 
principal demand at the end of the year was 60^ lakhs. Under Act XII, 
the_ opening balance of principal was 24-J- lakhs and 13^ lakhs was advanced 
■during the year. The net demand was 24|- lakhs of which 18j was collsotcd. 
The principal due at the end of the year was 18|- lakhs, whilst Ii^q lakhs 
was credited to interest. 

190. The number of coercive processes declined by. 20,967, to 195,581. 
Citations to appear increased, and writs of demand decreased, as did all the 
severer processes. The increase in citations to appear is the result of the 
rule that each separate defaulter must receive a separate citation. There 
were 379 attachments of immoveable property. Sale took place in five cases, 
of which four were in Garhwal where rigorous action was needed. There 
were 21,752 attachments of immoveable property and sales took place in 853 
cases. (These figures refer to coercive processes for all kinds of arrears, not 
to such processes for land revenue and cesses alone, as the figures quoted 
in the General Administration Report of 1910-11 did. As regards these there 
is a considerable decrease under all heads save citations to appear and sales 
of immoveable property ; the figures for the latter are the same in the two 
years.) 
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12.~‘SettlemGnts» 

191. Eegiilar settlements were ia progress ia Fatehpur anti Ftawah 
during the year; in botb, districts map correction and the training ol patwaris 
continued. A commeacement of the attestation of records was made in one 
tahsil of each district in preparation for the inspection by the settlement ofScera 
who joined the district in October. A resettlement of the cis-Jmiina tracts 
of the Allahabad district was decided on. In Muttra a summary revision of 
tbe revenue was found neoessary as a preliminary to the regular revision of 
settlement. In Moradabad the preparation of the new maps and the 
entry in the patwaris’ papers of the enhanced rents fixed by the settlement 
officer was completed. The periodical revisions of assessmsiit under the 
Bundelkhand rules which fell due during the year were postponed owing to. 
the necessity of employing the kaniingos and patwaris on census operations. 
The Board issued fiii.al orders on the proposals for the resettleuieiit of 15& 
mahals ill the Shahiahaupur district; in five mahals further short term 
settlements for five yearswere considered necessary. The remainder were 
resettled ior the rest of the term of settlement. Proposals were considered 
for the re-assessment of a number of mahals assessed for short terms in 
Hardoi and Gronda, and also for the resettlement of some jungle grants in the 
Debra Dun and Gorakhpur districts. The work of khewat correction in 
Bara Banki was completed. 

192. The unsatisfactory state of the Fatehpur records led to the in- 
stitution of 620 cases during attestation, of which only 182 were disposed 
of during the year. In Etawah the siinilar figures were 507 and 100. 

193. The cost of settlement operations during the year was Es. 19,628. 


13,— Land records. 

(For details sea the annual repoH on the administration of land records for the 
year o^ing SOth September 1911.J 

194. The improved grades of pay of tho departoental inspectors, 
which were sanctioned last year, w'ere introduced in this. 

195. The pabwari staff of the Gorakhpur district was sfrengthened by 
the addition of 90 patwaris and 75 assistant patwaris. The re-allocation of 
patwari circles in the Moradabad district and Eashipiir tahsil of Naini Tal 
district, with petty re-allocations in other districts, took effect during the year. 
Twelve patwaris were promoted permanently to posts of assistant registrar 
kanungo, four were made partition amins, and one was appointc d assistant 
record-keeper of patwari records. One obtained a post in the Etawah 
settlement and another in the Agra census office. Some 60 obtained tem- 
porary appointments. The percentage of patwaris with the patwari school 
certificate is now 93’8 as against 93' 7, and of exempted patwaris 2'1 as against 
2'3. The proportion of uncertifioated men rose slightly from temporary- 
causes. The percentage of resident patwaris rose to 81'6 from 80'6 and exemp- 
tions fell from 8' 9 to 8'4. 

196. Two supervisor and one assistant sadr kanungo have been added 
to the Gorakhpur staff. Four supervisor kanuugos were appointed sadr 
kanungo, six obtained posts in tbe Etawah and Fatehpur settlements, and live 
were appointed naib-tahsildars permanently or sub. pro tern. A considerable 
number officiated in this post. A sadr kanungo was also selected for- 
naib-tahsildarsbip. 

197. Generally speaking the last year’s punctuality in submitting village 
records was maintained, though census duty and other extraordinary causes- 
produced some delay. The amount of testing of papers by supervisors fell on 
account of their census duties. The kharif test was by order reduced to 3- 
per cent., whilst the rabi test and the khatanni verification were not carried 
out at all. Testing by superior officers was adequate as was that of sadr 
kanungos : but the testing of tahsildars and naib-tahsildars suffered from the 
interruptions caused by census duty. 

198. Complaints have been received as to the state of the Bulandshahr 

and Azamgarh maps. Training classes for patwaris were held in Etawah,. 
Fatehpur and Allahabad, with a view to map correction, and an enquiry was- 
1 . -1 j TpKahilitv of the Muttra maps. Tlie results of map checking,- 
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in such , districts as these show that where cultivation was well 
established at last settlement, the patwaris have kept their inaps up to date ; 
but in alluvial areas or tracts where cultivation fluctuates, the task has 
proved beyond them.. The opinions of district officers in the districts where 
the new system of map correction sanctioned last year was introduced are 
somewhat divided as to its probable success. 

199. Concealment of assets is reported from 12 districts. In Agra, 
landholders recorded the names of relatives who were not actual cultivators 
with a view to concealing the rents : in Basti about 12,000 fictitious khud- 
kasht entries were detected. In Gorakhpur the khewats were freely corrected, 
but much still remains to be done. 

200. Circle and tract registers for Basti and Gorakhpur are now being 
compiled. 

\ 

14, — Waste lands* 

201. There is nothing of importance to record under this head. 


/5.— Government estates. 

(For details as regards minor estates'and Dudjii, see the annual report on the 
revenue administration of the Board of Bevenuefor the year ending the 
30f7i Beptemler 1911, and for the Government estates in the Kumaun 
division, see the separate reports for the year ending 31si Maj'ch 

202. The number of state properties was 605 at the beginning of the 
year : 13 new properties were acquired and ten disposed of during the year, 
leaving a total of 608. The current demand was Es. 3,36,527 as against 
Es. 3,34,533 in the last year ; the total demand was Es. 3,60,196, including 
arrears. Of this, Es. 8,36,087 were collected or 93 per cent, as compared with 
91 per cent, of the former year. The balance to Government was Es. 2,65,777 : 
Es. 24,635 were spent on improvements. 

203. Dudhi estate bad a moat prosperous season and both harvests 
showed a full crop. Eupees 23,927 out of Es. 24,020, all but cent, per cent., 
was collected ; of the Es. 93 balance Es. 81is irrecoverable. The espenditure 
on improvements was Es. 10,622, whilst there was an increase in the expendi- 
ture on education. The balance to the credit of Government was Es, 12,538 
as against Es. 9,033 in the former year. 

204. The Tarai-Bhabar estates had on the whole a successful year. 
The actual receipts wereEs. 7,22,001 asagainstEs. 7,24,670 ; the expenditure 
was Es. 4,86,266 as against Es. 4,63,468, an increase however which is due 
to a change in the method of accounting for land revenue ; there is a real 
decrease of Es. 1,627 in expenditure. There is an outstanding balance of 
Es. 4,489, of which Es. 1,366 is irrecoverable. 

The areas of both crops were below normal owing to the vagaries 
of the rainfall. Plague caused 216 deaths at Haldwani alone, whilst there 
were scattered outbreaks of cholera in several places. Much good was done by 
the widespread distribution of cholera pills. The Bhabar shows a decreased 
birth and an increased death rate, the Tarai a decrease in both rates. 

206. The demand for the year was Es. 27,687, of which Es. 23,367 was 
collected, leaving a balance of Es. 4,320 out of the kharif demand. The 
balance was Es. 10,070. The health of the people was excellent, and there 
was no cattle disease. The crops were all hut normal, and the year generally 
satisfactory. 


1S.~Wards’ Estates. 

(For details see the annual report on the operations of the Court 
of Wards ending the ‘dOth September 1911.j 
206. The number of estates under the Court of Wards rose from 199 to 
204, with an aggregate rent roll of Es. 1,17,48,324. Eleven states with a 
rent roll of Es. 6,69,467 were released, whilst charge was assumed of 16 
estates with a rent roll of Es. 11,80,692. 

Of the estates taken over, Majhauli in the Gorakhpur district, and 
Awa in the Etah district are the two most important. The former has an 
11 fLn .r,Tio ini.’tio IrPTit. T/ill B.l ntipl . Of the cstates 
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leleased that of Payagpur (in Bihtaioh) "waa, the iargeat, WMlat the Q-anda'aft, 
estate may also be mentioned. ■ ■ i ,i i , j 

207. The ordinary income of the estates under management amounted 
toEs, 1,39,72,067 as against Es. 1,14,63,030 in the lormer year. ' The gross 
receipts amounted to Es. 2,03,37,500. The total ' expenditure amounted to 
Es. 1,96,37,591, of which 48| lakhs was spent in G-overnment revenue, lOJ 
lakhs in the cost of management, 20f lakhs on the rhaintenance and education 
of wards, 84^ lakhs on the liquidation of debt, 5^ lakhs in improvements and 
16| lakhs in investments. The cash balance at the end of the year was 
Es. 32,83,186. 

208. On the whole the seasons were favourable to the agriculturist ; 
the kharif was rather below the average, the rabi somewhat above' it. The 
current rental demand amounted to rather less than 117g lakhs ; from 
which however 3j^ lakhs on account of sums secured by decrees and 
advance colleotions must ha deducted, leaving a recoverable demand of over 
113^ lakhs. The collections amounted to 104x lakhs or 91" 7 per cent, of the 
demand ; of the arrear demand only 25 per cent, was collected. The total 
collections came to 97‘2 per cent, of the recoverable demand. This result 
is worse than that of the preceding year',, but sufficiently satisfactory consi- 
dering the uncertainty of agricultural conditions at some periods of the 
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209. The payments on account of revenue, cesses, and rates amounted 
to Es. 48,63,673. The incidence of the current revenue demand is light, 
being only 41 '2 per cent, of the current rental demand. 

210. The total charges of management amounted to Es. 10,47,733 or 8'4 
per cent, as against 81 per cent, last year. The rates of contribution levied 
for superior supervision under the Grovernment Management of Private 
•Estates Act (X of 1892) were reduced to per cent, on estates under the 
special and 2^ per cent, on estates under the ordinary scheme of management. 
In most districts in the former class the incidence of cost was under 10, and 
in the latter under 9 per cent. 

211. The total liabilities of the estates under management inoluding 
the debts incurred after superintendeace was assumed amounted to 
Es. 8,18,82,659 of which Es. 6,88,76,801 have been paid oft, leaving 
Es. 2,30,05,858. due at the close of the year. The payments made during 
■ the year on account of principal, interest and costs aggregated Es. 84,18,696, 
as against Es. 1,02,46,737 in the preceding year ; the payments made by 
contracting fresh loans however were 32 lakhs less than in that year. 

212. Five and a quarter lakhs, or Es. 40,000 more than in the preceding 
year, was spent on improvements. Wells and other irrigation works to the 
amount of nearly a lakh of rupees and protecting 15,000 acres were built. 

213. Eupees 39,995, as compared with Es. 35,625 in the previous year, 
were spent ou sanitation and medical aid. The health of the tenants was 
gperally good, but there were severe outbreaks of plague in the eastern 
districts and the Meerut division, aud cholera in 10 ffistriots especially in 
central Oudh. Quinine, cholera pills and chlorodyne were freely distributed 
and vaccination vigorously carried oa. The cost of education amounted 
to Es. 58,724. One hundred and seven boys’ and 6 girls’ schools were entirely 
maintained by the Court of Wards, an increase of 2 on the preceding year. 

214. There is considerable improvement in the agricultural banka 
on Court of Wards’ estates, due to the schema sanctioned last year by which 
the direct management of snob banks is handed over bo local whole-time 
supervisors trained by, and under the orders of, the Eegistrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies, but paid by the estates. 

215. The Court of Wards was a party in 35 suits of a value of over 
Es. 10,000 during the year ; of these 11 were decided in its favour, two against 
it, five compromised or withdrawn, and 17 remained pending at the end of 
the year. ^ Of 21 appeals in which the court was concerned six were 
decided in its favour, and 15 were pending ^t the end of the year. 

216. The accounts of 68 estates were audited as against 67 in the previ- 
ous Year. There are defects in Aliahabad.'NainiTal (head office), Earrnkhabad 
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i7.— Revenue anH rent-paying classes. 

(For details see the annual report on the revenue administration of the Board 
of Bevenuefor the year ending 30i7i September IQll-J 

217. The net decrease in litigation is 13,640 (suits and applications) 
after adjusting the figures on account of suits of last year filed on the first 
day of this, and suits of this year filed on the first day of the next, due in each 
case to the occurrence of holidays. The actual volume of litigation was 
336,891, which is still heavy, though the decrease marks further progress in 
the return to the normal. 

218. There was a trifling increase of 371 in the number of suits for 
rent from 166,343 in 1909-10 to 166,714 in 1910-11. There were 45,346 
suits for ejectments against 48,766 in 1909-10 or 3,420 less than in the 
preceding year : ejectment was ordered in 9,933 oases. 

219. Suits for the enhancement of rent showed a decrease from 7,256 
in 1909-10 to 6,347 in 1910-11 or 909 on the previous year’s figures ; this 
was due to the uncertainty of future prospects during the monsoon. 

220. There has been a decrease from 14,979 in 1909-10 to 13,608 in 
1910-11 or 1,371 in the number of. -applications for service of notice of sur- 
render. The figures are high in Oawh-pore, Moradabad, Muttra, Allahabad. 

221. There was a fall frofn 98,893 in 1909-10 to 92,085 in 1910-11 
or of 6,808 cases of ejectment other than for arrears. The increase in 
G-orakhpur during the last few years is maintained and it is probable 
that it will continue till the new settlement, for the value of land 
has gone up and the recorded rents are less than those paid. Pressure 
is brought to bear on landlords and tenants to attest rents, and quarrels which 
lead to these suits occur during attestation. The total area from which 
ejectment was ordered was 219,967 acres or 5 per cent, less than in the 
former year: the area from which ejectment occurred was 185,728 or 2 per 
cent. less. 

222. The area protected by long leases or occupancy rights has risen to 
14,019,468 acres as compared with 13,923,288 in the former year ; 68 per cent, 
■of the area is now so protected as against 67 per cent. last year and 64 per 
cent, in 1902-3. 

223. In Oudh there was a marked fall in the number of cases from 
101,304 to 93,921 ; the decrease in arrears of rent oases was from 31,308 in 
1909'10 to 28,846 in 1910-11 or 2,462, and the number of notices issued under 
■section 55 (ejectment) was 26,227 or 1,458 less than in the former year. 

224. The year opened with a pending file of 102,064 suits and applica- 
tions under the tenancy law in Agra and of 1,791 in Oudh. New institutions 
raised these to 438,955 (as against 468,496 in the former year) in Agra, and 
95,712 (as against 102,634 in the former year) in Oudh. The balance at the 
end of the year was 86,981 in Agra and 1,539 in Oudh. Appeals to collectors 
decreased from 6,857 in 1909-10 to 5,619 in 1910-11 or by 238, to commis- 
sioners from 7,312 in 1909-10 to 6,788 in 1910T1 or by 526 : the percentages 
of appeals to appealable cases were under 4 and 9 respectively. 

225. There is a remarkable fall from 260,956 in 1909-10 to 251,029 
in 1910T1 or of 9,927 in cases of mutation of proprietary rights which is 
shown by every class of transfer : succession cases fell from 151,055 in 1909-10 
to 147,837 in 1910-11 or by 3,188, mortgage cases from 29,248 in 1909-10 to 
'26,904 in 1910'11 or by 2,344. Sales, whether by order of court, or private 
-sales, aud of both revenue-paying and revenue-free land, decreased. 
There was a fall in the number of cases caused by redemption of mortgage. 
The oause is doubtless a return to a oonditiou of stability and recovery among 
•the proprietary classes. 

226. The total number of oases of perfect partition amounted to 3,098 
■of which 1,937 were pending from the previous year and 1,161 were 
instituted during the year : 410 oases were disposed of. As regards 
imperfect partition the total number of oases was 6,288 and the balance 
at the end of year was 3,679 — an increase of 248. A heavy pending 
-file is scarcely avoidable in partition oases, owing to their difficulty and 
-tjO t.hfi fSiCti that the ua.rties rareW hrino^ thoTnQplvpa ■hn ar-pant, p.riT? 
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227. By the Indian Councils Act, 1909 (9 Bdw. VII, Cap. 4) and the 
Eegulations framed in accordance with section 6 thereof by the GoYernor 
General in Council, considerable changes were^ introduced into both the 
constitution and the functions of the Legislative Council of the United 

■Provmc^B.^^^]^^^ memheis, which, by a Proclamation issued on the 26th 
of Novemher 1886 under section 46 of the Indian Councils Act, 1 £61, had 
been £xed at nine, and by the Indian Councils Act, 1892, had been raised 
to fifteen, was in the latter part of 1909 further raised to a number not 
exceeding fifty ; and by the Eegulations of the 16th of Novtinbcr, 1909, the 
number was fixed at forty-eight. 

These forty-eight members are selected in the following manner i 

Twenty members are elected by various constituencies, naniely^ ■ 

1 member by the University of Allahabad. 

4 members by certain of the larger municipal hoards. 

8 members by delegates from various district and municipal 
boards combined. 

2 members by the landholders. 

4 members by the Muhammadan community. 

1 member by the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 

Twenty-six members, of whom not more than twenty may he officials,, 
are nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor, and of these one member is 
selected from the Indian commercial community. In addition, two mem- 
bers may be nominated by the 'Lieutenant-Governor, either officials or 
. on-officials, having expert knowledge of subjects connected with proposed 
or pending legislation. But in any case the majority of all members of the 
Council must not consist of officials. Another member, to be elected by the 
district and municipal boards of the Jhansi division, has since been aMed, 
making forty-nine in all. 

228. The legislative powers of the Council are exercised subject to 
the control of the Governor General in Council, to whom all Bills included 
under the provisions of section 43 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, or con- 
taining penal clauses, are submitted for previous sanction, and to whom 
also every project of law is forwarded for transmission to the Secretary of 
State before it is introduced into Council. Before any measure carried 
through the Council can become law, it must receive the assent of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and of the Governor General in Council. Under the 
Indian Councils Act, 1892, the Council has also power, with the previous 
sanction of the Governor General in Council, to repeal or amend, as to the. 
United Provinces, any law or regulation made either before or after the 
passing of that Act by any authority in India. 

229. The functions of the Legislative Council have been greatly en- 
larged in respect of the preparation of the annual provincial budget and of 
the discussion of matters of general public interest. 

In accordance with rules framed by the Lieutenant-Governor under 
section 5 of the Indian Councils Act, 1909, a committee consisting of 12, 
members of the Council,' 6 being officials nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor and 6 non-officials elected by the non-official members, is formed 
each year to assist the Government in the preparation of the financial state- 
ment, In this, known as the Finance Committee, the annual financial 
statement is discussed. After the presentation of the financial statement 
in the Council, non-official .members are at liberty to move resolutions, 
advocating alterations in the allotment of the funds at thef disposal of the 
Government, and on the occasion of the budget being presented the non- 
official members offer suggestions as to various objects upon which th& 

TirO'viTIPylflil VPXrATmPB maTr "ka cnivfnl-«lYv ftVvxoTi rul 
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lu virtue of section 5 of the Indian Councils Act, 1909, and rules 
framed thereunder by the Lieutenant-Governor, members of the Legislative 
Council may, subject to certain restrictions, move resolutions on matters of 
general public interest which they may desire to bring specially to the notice 
of the Government. These resolutions when carried take the form of recom- 
mendations by the Council to the Government that the latter should take 
action in a certain direction. 

The right of interpellation, now based upon section 5 of the Statute 
of 1909 and rules framed thereunder, remains practically as it was before 
the passing of the Statute, and is largely availed of. Considerable use has 
also been made of a rule empowering the Lieutenant-Governor to constitute 
committees of the council to draft Bills. 
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13,— Course of legislation. 

230. The following six Bills were dealt with during the year : — 

1. The United Provinces Prevention of Adulteration Bill, 1911. 

2. The United Provinces Court of Wards Bill, 1911. 

3. The United Provinces Arbitration (Amendment) Bill, 1911. 

4. The Oudh Civil Courts (Amendment) Bill, 1911. 

5. The Oudh Laws (Amendment) Bill, 1911. 

6. The United Provinces Village Sanitation (Amendment) Bill, 

1912. 

The report of the select committee on the United Provinces Prevention 
of Adulteration Bill, 1911, was presented on the 13th March 1912. 

The United Provinces Court of Wards Bill 1911, was introduced into 
the council and referred to a select committee on the 11th August 1911. 
The report of the select committee was presented and taken into considera- 
tion on the 22nd January 1912. The Bill was passed into law on the 16th 
Pebi'uary 1912, It is now Act IV of 1912. 

The United Provinces Arbitration (Amendment) Bill was introduced 
into the council, taken into consideration and passed into law on the 22nd 
November 1911. It is now Aot I of 1912. 

The Oudh Civil Courts (Amendment) Bill, 1911, was introduced into 
the council, taken into consideration, and passed into law on the 22nd 
November 1911. It is now Act II of 1912. 

The Oudh Laws (Amendment) Bill, 1911, was introduced into the 
council on the 22nd November 1911. It was referred to a select committee 
on the 22nd January 1912, The report of the select committee was present- 
ed and taken into consideration on the 15th February 1912. The Bill was 
passed into law on the 16th February 1912. It is now Act III of 1912. 

The United Provinces Village Sanitation (Amendment) Bill, 1912,' was 
introduced into the council and referred to a select committee on the 26 th 
March 1912. 


20’— Police, 

(For details see the annual report 07i the administration of the Polioe depart- 
merit for pie year ending 3isf December 1911, and ihe tables under the head 
rohce, part VI, Statistics of British Iniia.) " 

231. The total volume of reported crime, including the number of the 
cases reported to magistrates, was 163,612 as against 169,860, which shows an 
increase of 3,162 or Q'S per cent, on the figures of the previous year The 
increase is general save under ofiences against special and local laws It is 
greatest in the ease of offences^ against property, with 165 cases of daooity, 
156 robberieSj and 3,411 lurking Iiouse-trespasses in ezoeBS. The cause 
appears to have been chiefly the uncertainty of the rains. Other oflenoes 
showing moreases are murder, rape, unnatural ofliences, grievous hurt 
and wrongful restraint. None the less the volnme of crime is smaller than 
that of any year since 1898, save 1910. The incidence of crime per 10 000 
of population^is 33'5 as against 33'07. ' 

^ 232. Investigation was refused in 41‘8 per cent, of the total number 
of crimes as against 43 per cent, in 1910. The option of investigation is 
still overstrained . and the police are too apt to consider an absence of desire 
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for iuvegtigation as an all-suf&oient cause for not making it. The number 
of oases struck off as false was 3,885, a decrease of 61 oases from the figure 
of 1910. The number of investigations by gasetted officers rose from 
849 to 928. In cases investigated by the polics the percentage of con- 
victions was 43'9, 3‘6 per cent, less than in 1910, while the percentage of 
persons convicted to persons arrested sank by 2T to 'i'7’2 per cent. The 
number of non-cognizable oSenoes rose by 110,580 to 120,836 ; tbe 
increase is chiefly under offences of the nature of assault, and is attributed 
to the anxiety and abnormal heat consequent on the partial failure of the 
rains, which tried the people’s temper and drove them to quarrelling. 

_ 233. The total number of true cases relating to coin, stamps and 
notes fell from 179 to 118, of which 87 were disposed of during the year and 
75 ended in conviction. 


234. Excluding 35 false cases and 72 o^ses in which the murderer 

committed suicide, the number of reported murders was 546 as against 454 
in 1910 ; there were 82 oases pending from 1910. There were 329 cases 
involving 747 persons disposed of, resulting in tbe conviction of ‘230 cases 
and 394 persons respectively. The percentage of convictions to reports 
and 'of cases convicted to cases disposed of rose from 31 to 33, and 65 to 70, 
respectively. ’ 

235. The number of true cases of poisoning were S3 : 11 ware pending 
from 1910, which made a total of 66 as against 54 in 1910. Of 27 oases 
involving 34 persons sent up for trial, 15 oases involviug 17 persons 
resulted in conviction. 

236. Thera were 674 eases of dacoity for disposal as compared with 562 
in 1910. Of these, 136 oases involving 864 persons were disposod of, and 90 
cases involving 392 persona resulted in conviction. The percTentages of oases 
convicted to oases disposed of, and of persons convicted to persons tried were 
66 aud 45, to 69 and 46 in 1910. D^iooitios ■W6r6 mosb common in 
Bareli, Parrukliabad, Btawah, Kheri, Agra and Oawnpore. There can be no 
doubb that bbe major jparfc of all dacoity is commibfced by criminal tribes and 

now Criminal Tribes Act will put an end to much crime 
of this nature. Effective action is being taken to stop dacoity. and since 
the year underreport some good results have been obtained. 

237. There were 945 cases of robbery as against 777 iii 1910 ■ 242 
cases involving 264 persons resulted in conviction : the percentages of oases 
and persona convicted to cases and persons disposed of are respectively 72 
and 47 as against 79 and 49. The largest number of such cases occurred in 
Meerut, Muaafiarnagar,_ Pilibhit, Aligarh, and Allahabad, and were also 

® ° criminal tribes. Oases of burglary increased from 70,043 

to 73,923 : there were 74,683 for disposal including pending oases. The 
Spereentages of oonvicbions to reports and oases convicted to oases disposed 
of were the same as m the former year, viz. 6 and 87 per cent. The number 
of cases of theft for disposal fell from 3,9,446 to 39,005 : the percentage of 
convictions to report was 14, as in 1910. There were no cases of theft of 
military rifles. 


238. The number of oasesof cattle theft was 5,468, or 31 more than 
11 1910 ; 1,394 cases were tried and 1,177 oonvioted. 

11 that most of the daooities and highway 

robberies that occur are due to crimmal tribes ; and it is aerreed that 
proolamation under the new Act will be the only efiectual way of restrain 
iig them. Kanjars have given much trouble, especially in Oawnpore, Muttea 
and Agra. The work of reformatiou undertaken by the Salvation Army has 
had good results, and has mcreased and expanded in a most remarkable 
manner. 


tlioTisaud aud^ eighty-six persons were dealt with under the 
bad livelihood sections of the Criminal Prooedure Code as against 6 417 in 191 0 
The average security demanded was Es. 159 under section 110 and Es 119 
under section 109 : only 11 and 2- per cent, of persons bound over were' able 

1 m ^ '■'^^19 number of history sheets at the end 

of 1910 was o8,423 : there are now 69,021. The names of 28,954 parsons were 
m tbe surveillauca register- as against 26,844 in 1910. ^ 
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241. In the finger print biiraan the slips of 11,269 unidentified 
persons were received for search as igainst 11,034 in 1910. The percentage pingsr impres- 
of successful searches was 23'6 as against 21 9 in 1910. There are 152,288 giipg, 
slips on record, an increase of 1,451. It would appear, apart from the 
increase to be expected when the new Criminal Tribes Act comes into 
force, the number of slips has approximately reached its maximum. 

’ 242. There were 2,465 names in the register of absconded offenders at Absconded 
the end of the former year and 845 ware added, making a total of 3,310. □fgQiiei.g, 

There were 591 such offenders arrested as against 603 in 1910, Co-operation 

243. Eelations with the police of neighbouring native s tates everywhere jTative 
continue to he cordial. 

244. There was a slight increase in the number of headmen, the number 

having risen from 97,319 in 1910 to 97,769 and a decrease in the number Village .heai- 
of oases reported by them from 6,242 to 5,876. The number of mukhias men. 
who have been rewarded has increased by one- 

245. The sanctioned strength of all branches of the force was 2,278 Strength and 
■officers and 33,357 men as against 2,253 officers and 33,522 men in 1910. cost of the 
The difference is due on the one hand to reforms, and on the other to a police,, 
transfer of a portion of the force to the Benares state, Thera was an 

increase of 2 deputy superintendents, 24 inspectors and 12 sergeants, and 
a decrease of 1 assistant superintendent, 11 sub-inspectors, 53 head constables, 
and 108 constables. The total cost of maintenance increased by 6^ lakhs 
to Es. 84,49,060 ; the increase was due chiefly to “ reforms.” 

246. The punishment roll was much the same as in 1910. Twelve Piiniohments 
■officers and 285 men were dismissed as against 16 and 264 respectively in aud rewards., , 
1910 ; 123 officers and 537 men were deparbmentally punished as against 121 

and 626 respectively in 1910. Five officers were punished by courts, the 
same number as in 1910 ; 10,953 men were rewarded in various ways, as 


against 11,796. 

247. The armed police have decreased by eight head constables (due to Armed and 
reforms) and 45 constables (due to conversion of armed to civil police), mouoted police- 
There was no change in the strength of the mounted branch. 

248. The jurisdiction of the Government Eailway Police of the Railway police 
provinces has increased by 133 miles. There was a decrease of two sub- juriadiotioa. 
inspectors, two sergeants, seven head oonstables, and 37 constables, due to the 

transfer of certain sections of the East Indian Eailway and Great Indian ' ' ' 

Penin,sula Eailway to the Punjab police. Convictions were obtained in • 

21 per cent, of the oases investigated and 85 per cent, of the cases disposed 
of. There were 39 cases of obstruction placed on the line as against 41 in 
1910, of which 9 were convicted. 

249. Eupees 30,265 were distributed in rewards to 11,892 ohankidars Rural polioo- 
during the year as against Es. 31,139 to 11,936 ohankidars in 1910. The 

number of punishments decreased from 2,460 to 2,198. 

250. The number of students who sat for the final examination at the Training 


training school was 144, of whom 129 passed. One assistant superintendent school, 
and two out of three deputy superintendents passed in all subjects. 

261. Including 29 cases pending from 1910, the department took up 113 Criminal' ■ 
cases, of which 27 related to fraudulent civil suits. Thirty-five of these oases Investigation 
were convicted and five acquitted ; 43 were undetected or not sent up — the rest department, 
are pending. Three sensational murder oases, 10 gang eases, 16 oases of rob- 
bery by poisoning and 3 daooities were, with the civil suit oases, the sub- 
ject of the most important enquiries that were made. The department had 
also heavy work in connection with the visits of His Imperial Highness the 
Crown Prince of Germany, aud Their Imperial Majesties to the Delhi 
Darbar. There were no complaints against the department and their duties 
were satisfactorily carried out. 

252. Two deputy superintendents were appointed during the year. Reforms and 
making 34 out of 35 sanctioned. The regrading and completion of the cadre reorganiza- , 
from inspectors to head constables has been completed ; and 2,841 candidates tion. , ■ . • 
have qualified, in the “ first aid to the injured” examination. The Urdu 
shorthand classes at the Eeid Christian College in Lucknow were continued. 

Of the last batches of students sent, eight have been declared experts, nine 
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have been returned to their distiicte as .unlikely to become proficient or have 
Ifclt the clatSj and 23 are still under trainibg. 


21.— Criminal Justice, 

(For deiails seethe annual r^mis on Criminal Justice for the year ending 
31si Beamier 1911, and the tables under the head “ Criminal Justice ”, 
part VI, Statistics of British India.) 


Agba. 

2S3. The number of offences reported under the Penal Code was. 
97,268 as against 89,978 in 1910 ; the number of cases returned as true rose, 
fi'om 65,691 to 71,342. The totals were higher than those of any preceding 
year ; crime however save in regard to offences against the person was 
little more prevalent than m 1910. The increase in offences is chiefly in 
crimes of a petty nature : no less than 64,000 persons were brought to trial 
for hurt, of whom less than 7,000 were convicted, and less than one-third 
of the 16,000 persons tried for criminal trespass. Only 840 persons were' 
convicted in over 6,000 cases relating to marriage. Given prosperity, an 
increase in reported offences amid a litigious people points only to more time 
and more money to indulge the love of going to law, and not necessarily to^ 
increased crime. 

254. The average duration of cases was 10 days as against 9 in 1910, 
due chiefly to the stipendiary magistrates who tried the bulk of the cases : 
their average increased from 10 to 11 days. 

256. Sentences of death fell. from 87 to 78, of transportation for life 
rose from 194 to 269, and of impisonment above 7 years from 171 to 176. 
Eigorous imprisonment was inflicted on 16,664 persons in 1911 as against. 
16,878 and fine on 68,201 persons instead of 66,826, The high figures in tho' 
two latter categories shows that , though the volume of reported crime 
increased its seriousness did not. Whippings decreased from 2,282 in 1910' 
to 2,130. 

256. The nuniber of appellants and applicants for revision amounted to 
19,439 as against 18,295 in 1910 ; of these, 15,976 (including 35 whose sen- 
teuees were enhanced) were wholly unsuccessful ; 1,823 had their sentences 
altered or reduced and so were partially successlul ; in 2,704 oases the 
sentences were reduced and in 183 the proceedings were quashed and- in 776- 
a new trial or further enquiry was ordered. 


OXJDH. 

257 . As in Agra, so in Oudh, there was a decrease in heinous and an 
increase in minor oflenoes under the Penal Code. Cases afiecting life 
decreased by 16 per cent., robbery and daooity remained stationary. The 
number of cases returned as true under ail laws were 35,633 against 33 849 in 
1910. Only 503 oases were committed to the courts of session as against 
609 in 1910. 

268. The average duration of trials was practically the same as in 
1910 (9'33 days as against 9’06 days), in the case of magistrates, and 364- as 
against 35J days in the sessions courts. 

259. Death sentences fell from 68 to 65, and sentences of transporta- 
tion from 131 to 106. Sentences of rigorous imprisonment numbered 6 636 
the same as in 1910; sentences of fine rose from 16,390 to 16,283 whilst 
seutences of whipping fell from 963 to 862. ’ 

.in ■ appcals and 798 revisions as against 4,628 and 

947 m 1910. Of these oases only 714 sentences were reversed and 348' 
reduced or altered ; 22 proceedings were quashed and in 221 cases a new 
trial was ordered. 
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2^— Prisons. 

(For details see the annual on the Jail department for the year ending 

Isi Becemher 1911, and tables under head “ Jails, ” part VI, Statistics 
of British India.) 

261. At the beginning of the year there were 24,409 prisoners of all 
classes in the jails. The total number of admissions was 74,152 and of 
discharges 77,073 ; there were only 21,488 persona in jail at the end of the 
year. Of the discharges 3,008 were made on the occasion of the Coronation 
Darbar of His Majesty the King-Emperor. The daily ayerage of prisoners 
in jail fell from 26,364 to 23,928. 

262. The number of jail offences shows a notable decrease from 34,660 
to 30,475, of which 24,607 were minor punishments and 9,694 merely warn- 
ings. The number of serious offences relating to assaults, mutinies, escapes, 
&o. was only 135, as against 150 in 1909 ; in 1910, owing to the Fatehgaih 
central prison emeute, the figure was 702. The number of floggings was 70 as 
against 52 in 1910 ; the increase was confined chiefly to one central and one 
district jail under the same Superintendent ; in 80 per cent, of these oases 
the prisoners were hahituals. 

263. The total expenditure fell from Es. 15,88,246 to Es. 14,67,707— a 
decrease of Es. 1,20,589 ; the average cost per head of prison population was 
Es. 61-6-4 as against Es. 62-9-10 in 1910. 

264. The total cash profits made as a result of the employment of 
prisoners amounted to Es. 2,81,116 as compared with Es. 2,89,031 ; much of 
this however is a paper loss, due to the non-adjustment of certain accounts 
before the end of the year. The figures therefore are exceedingly satisfactory, 
considering the decrease in the jail population. 

265. The health of the prisoners throughout the year was excellent ; the 
death rate for 1,000 was 14‘6, as against 16'6 in 1910 ; this rate is believed 
to he the lowest on record. There was uo serious epidemic of any kind. 

266. The juvenile jail continues to flourish : it is under consideration 
to introduce special courts for juvenile ofienders and inaugurate a second 
reformatory, in addition to the recently improved one at Chunar, 


23.~Civil_ Justice, 

(For details see the annual report on Givil Justice for the year ending 31siS 
Deceniber IQll, and the tables under head “Civil Justice," part VI, 
Statistics of British India.) 

267. The total number of suits before the com-t fell from 169,981 to 
162,900. Of this number 117,872 were new institutions. The outstanding 
feature of 1910 was the institution of 20,000 mortgage suits in a single week 
to save limitation. These have fallen from 36,341 to 9,216. Suits for 
money or moveable property fell from 98,495 to 92,477. The value of the 
suits rose to Es. 8,31,92,821 from Es. 5,67,44,958: this rise was due to two 
suits valued at 4 crores which were instituted at Saharanpur. 

The number of oases disposed of was 132,636 as against 139,609. 

268. The number of appeals rose from 10,531 in 1910 to 11,136, 
whilst the number disposed of fell by 773 to 6,996. The pending file rose 
from 3,209 to 4,702. 

269. The number of appeals before the High Court fell from 3,663 to 
3,571 ; the pending file rose slightly from 1,606 to 1,646. 

270. The number of these applications fell slightly from 117,767 to 
111,869 ; the disposals continued to decrease, from 102,151 to 95,718. The 
pending file rose by some 500 cases, whilst the percentage of ■ fruotnous 
applications rose from 61 per cent, to 52 per cent. 

271. The number of village courts fell from 368 to' 327 ; 250 were 
actually at work. Institutions numbered 12,939 valued at Es. 1,87,612 as 
against 11,917 valued at Es. 1,77,718 in 1910. Eive benches of honorary 
mnnsifs have been appointed at Meerut, Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Ghazipur 
and Ballia. 

OUDH. 

272. The number of suits for disposal fell from 80,126 to 76,378. 
There were 64,672 institutions as against 71,366. At the end of the year 
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only 8,532 suits were pending as against 9,887 in 1910, The total value of 
the suits instituted was 1891- lakhs, a decrease of 3491 lakhs from the 
abnormal figures of 1910. 

273. Institutions rose to 2, 004 as against 1,883 in 1910; there were 
869 pending : and at the end of the year the balance was 601. 

274. The number of appeals instituted fell from 669 to 628 ; the 
pending file was 496 at the beginning of the year, and rose to 571 at the 
end. 

275. The number of such applications instituted decreased from 56,464 
to 52,720, and there were 60,577 for disposal, of which 52,076 were disposed 
of. The percentage of infruotuous applications was reduced from 66 to 62 
par cent. 

276. The number of honorary civU oourts decreased by 20, chiefly iu 
Pyzabad (18); institutions decreased by 388 (7 per cent.) and disposals by 
447 (9 per cent). There were new appointments of three honorary mnnsifs 
made during the year ; as well as of four benches of honorary muusifs, at 
Sitapur, Sidhauli, Harcloi and Sandi. 

Kumaun. 

277. There was a slight increase in the number of suits instituted, 
from 6,061 to 6,127. The value of the suits was Es. 4,16,064, a fall of some 
Es. 15,000. There were in all 5,838 suits for disposal including arrears : those 
pending amounted to 499 as against 603 in 1910. 

278. The number of appeals from decrees rose by 8, from 449 to 467. 
The pending file at the end of the year increased from 67 to 69. Thera 
were 43 miscellaneous appeals and 6 applications in revision. 

279. The number of applications for execution increased from 3,128 to 
3,219 ; 477 remained pending as against 362 in 1910. Of the total number 
1,438 were wholly infruotuous, and only 715 wholly fructuous. 


24.— Registration. 

(For details see the report on Begisiration for the year ending 31st December 
1911, and the tables under the head ‘‘ Begisiration, ” pari 71, Siaiistios 
of British India.) 

280. The total number of documents registered in 1911 amounted to 
258,345 as against 279,479 in 1910 — a decrease of 7'6 per cent. This is 
practically a return to the normal after the abnormal returns of 1909 and 
1910, which had been inflated by transactions connected with tagavi and 
mortgages. 

281. The -total receipts fell from Es. 6,07,238 to Es, 6,68,846 or a 
decrease of 6'3 per cent. The expenses amounted to Es. 2,80,422 as against 
Es. 3,08,060 : the decrease is due to the fact that the staff: was allowed to 
draw the pay of December 1910 before the Christmas holidays. 

282. There were three prosecutions under the Eegiatration Act. 

283. There were 446 inspections made against 444 in 1910. 


25.— Municipal administration. 

(For details see the anmial review of Municipal Administration for the year 
ending iheilst March 1912, and ihetahles under the head “Municipalities" 
part 7lII, Statistics of British India.) 

284. In the 86 municipalities which possess the privilege of electing 
their members the percentage of qualified electors to population was 2'9, 
and there was no material change in the number of voters which was 89,399 
as against 89,893 in 1910-11, Fifty-three per cent, of the electors' came 
forward to vote in the 57 towns where polls were held, as against 51 per 
cent, in 60 towns in the former year. In some places however the keenness 
of a contest is often due to ulterior causes rather than to an intelligent 
interest in public afl’airs. In individual towus the percentage of voters who 
exercised their right varied enormously, being as high as 90 in Jaunpur 
and Eagma, and 89 in Budaun, and as low as 40 in Allahabad and 36 in 

. WililRfi in Amrnllfl. nnixr nnf. nf Ofin olapfAvci AOTno fAVT^ro -p/l HPlnP 
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flcrures however are not necsssarily a;, oritenoa _ of the amount of 
ta°keii in municipal matters, for many elections in^ various wards wct 
unoontesfced. The rules for regulating municipal election procedure have o 

the whol^^ wo number of towns with non-official chairmen remains un- 
^hantied. With one exception these gentlemen have done satisfactory work, 
^nd the results are regarded as encouraging. The number of of 

the boards rose by 140 to 2,128, and the members save m 9 towns were 

reaular in their attendance. ., , , , ti l • ao 

286. In the previous year it had been decided to abolish octroi in 42 

smaller municipalities. The revised scheme of direct taxation had on y 
matured in one town before the end of the year under report : hut 20 others 
have prepared systems which are anticipated to yield as much as octroi. 
These will generally have effect from the 1st April 1913. A revision of 
octroi rates has taken efieot in Mirzapur in order to finaime the loan for the 
water supply proieot. The sohedules of S.aharanpur and Etawah were also 
wholly or partially recast, whilst some mumoipalibies have introduced minor 
<;hanges to relieve trade, notably Allahabad and G-orakhpur, where the 
duty on oil-seeds has been abolished. Eourteeu boards introduced standard 
weights or rates for the corumoner articles imported by carts, animals, or head- 
loads; whilst in Naini Tal the toll rates have been enhanced, and in dhansi 
a tax has been placed on hicycles. f , , a t 

287, Eevised rules prescribing the qualifications ol electors and candi- 
dates have bean sanctioned for 52 towns : and the qualifications are now 
practioally on a uniform basis throughout th6_ province. Five more towns 
passed rules for previous sanction to the erection of all buildings, five dealt 
with "tehbazari,” and 7 boards regulated the sale of meat. The control of 
dairies (in Pyzabad and Dehra), the inspection of rnarkets (in Lucknow), 
the regulation of slaughter-houses, bullock-carts, traffic,^ aud crops have all 
been dealt with. The provident fund rules of some municipalities were also 
amended. Tax rules of importance are those relating to the Cawnpore 
terminal tax and boll, the t.axes on oircumsbanoes in _Miu, Ujham and 
Sahaswan, and the house and professions taxes in Hardoi. Buies were also 
mado for the preparation and construction of the public works in municipal- 
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288. ThetotalinoomerosefromEs. 70,38, 285inl910-ll to Es. 73,18,623 Pinanoial 
in the year under report. The outlay uuder the ordinary service heads position, 
rose by over If lakhs to Es. 76,72,314. Charges under the head “ Extraordi- 
nary and debt” rose to the high figure of Bs. 14,89,149 from Es, 6,87,979, 
mainly owing to very large investments both permanent and temporary. 

Payments on account of liquidation of loans also increased. Twenty-two 
boards have closing balances of over Es. 30,000; Mussooree with Es. 3,06,187, 

Benares with Es. 2,94,609, Luoknow with Es. 2,69,321, Allahabad with 
Es. 2,34,638, Cawnpore with Es. 2,10,467, Koil with Es. 1,54,281, Hapur 
with Es. 1,32,463, Naiui Tal with Es. 1,30,626, and Agra with Es. 1,24,193, 
all had balances over a lakh. At Benares, Cawnpore, Jaunpur, Luoknow 
aud Mussooree these amounts inolude balances of loans granted lor speoifio 
purposes, but they mainly represent grants unutilized during the year. 

289. Excluding Sardhana, whore octroi was abolished during the year. Octroi receipts, 
the net receipts from octroi amounted bo Es. 36,76,994, as against Bs. 37,26,036, 

in 1910-11. The small set-baok was due almost entirely to agreat activity in 
exports, clue to the prospect of a revival of trade, and the forecast of a good 
harvest whioh made the dealers put their old stocks on the market. Marked 
increases are noticed at Mirzapur aud Eyzahad, due to euhaucBcl rates, aud 
at Luoknow, due to good supervision, whilst large decreases occurred at 
Allahabad, Benares, dhansi, Gorakhpur aud Hapur. Extensive frauds were 
discovered in Nagina'and Bareilly. , 

290, Eeoeipts from taxes other than octroi rose by over Ij lakhs to Heoaipts from 
Es. 16,01,924 ; of this increase, revisions of assessments in the large towns taxas other 
and the construction of new buildings account for some Es. 66,000 ; tolls than octroi, 
aocount for some Es. 11,000 more, the terminal tax and toll for over 

Es. 48,000, the tax on trades aud professions for Es. 16,000, the tax on 
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circumstances and property for Es. 6, £,60 (which is the new tax at Sardhana), 
and the new Cawnpore taxes for conservancy and on vehicles and animals 
for some Es. 8,000. The pilgrim taxshowed a decline of Es. 4,000 ; this is in 
force at Benares, Byzabad and Hardwar Union. The incidence of taxation 
per head of population is Be. 1-12, as against Ee. 1-13 in 1910-11 ; at 
Mugsooree the figure is now just under Es. 10, and at Naini Tal it is 
Es. 7-12. 

291. The increase from sources of income other than taxation rose by 
Es. 1,87,626 to Es. 20,39,584, apart from special grants. The most important 
increases were Es. 36,700 under conservancy receipts, Es. 23,300 under sale 
of water, and just under Es. 20,000 in rents. The increase in these heads 
and also maitets was satisfactoiy, 72 per cent, as against 74 in 1910-11 of 
the total income was obtained from taxation. 

292. The assistance given to municipalities for general works has risen 
to the record £ glue of Es. 16,90,774, as against Es. 3,83,776 in 1910-11, though 
even this does not exhaust the help given by Government in various ways. 
The contrilution ficm provincial revenues was Es. 4,23,389 ; Es. 3,19,S85 
from the recurring 6 -lakh assignment by the Government of India for 
sanitaiy purposes ; and Es. 9,48, COO from the special donation Irom impierial 
funds for the same purpose. Eupees 91,000 was on account of recurring 
grants ; over 11 lakhs was given towards drainage schemes, Es. 3,80,000 to- 
water works, and over 1 lakh to miscellaneons works. Over half a lakh went 
to Naini Tal for sanitary improvements and Es. 23,000 to Lucknow for 
model dwellings ; whilst for schemes connected with water works Es. 1,45,000 
was given to Lucknow, Es. 60,000 to Agra, Es. 1,17,000 to Mirzapiir, Es, 38,000 
Naini Tal, and Es. 20,000 to Jhansi. The grants for drainage were divided 
amongst 11 towns (Allahabad 4 lakhs, MusBooree2^ lakhs, Benares Es. 1,35,000, 
Aligarh and Hapur, 1 lakh each, Firozahad and Moradahad ^ lakh each, 
Almora Es. 28,000, Fyzabad Es. 16,000, whilst Cawnpore and Sandila 
received smaller sums). Mention must also be made of the trust funds in 
Allahabad, Cawnpore and Lucknow for opening out congested areas. The 
most marked piogiess is oncemoieinLuoknow’. Of the sum obtained by the 
piovincializatien cf the police charges on establishment and buildings, just 
under 1 lakh has teen expended on drains and paving lanes, Es. 1,16,000' 
on charges connected with, leans fer public improvements, Es. 1,11,000 on 
conservancy reforms, and ^ lakh on education, besides minor sums on various 
objects aggregating 01 cr | lakh. 

293. The amount actually utilized for municipal loans was Es. 4,48,000 
as against an allotment of 10 lakhs. The short advances were due to the 
cem men cement of seme works with ether grai ts and to the delay in comple- 
ting certain estimates. All the leans given were new : the most important 
were Es. 25,CC0 to Eenaies for a load, 1-J lakhs to Cawnpore for additions 
to the water woiks inslallation, Es. 70,000 to Bareilly for a scheme of 
extension, Es. 1,13,000 to Lucknow for their drainage works, and Es. 40,000' 
to Jhansi tor a water supply project, and half a lakh to Mv.ssooree for various 
objects, mostly connected with electric lighting. 

294. Expenditure on the collection of taxes, markets, roads, and under 
some minor heads was reduced; it increased for general administration, water 
supply, drainage, conservancy, hospitals, buildings and education. The 
Hardwar board spent more money on fairs ; the increase under hcspiitals ia 
chiefly due fo a donation in Bulandshabr to the female hospital. The 
Coronation Darbar bonus to the lower-paid servants accounts for much of 
the increase under general administration. The decrease under the collec- 
tion of taxes is due partly to misclassification in the accounts of Hapur in 
1910-11. The extra expenditure on conservancy is largely due to the money 
spent in Naini Tal, but it is likely to rise much higher when the scheme for 
the introduction of health officers and trained inspectors takes shape. The 
expenditure on lighting is now 6'7 per cent, of the whole income, but is still 
too low. _ The decrease under roads is due to extraordinary expenditure in 
Benares in 1910-11 and is not a real decrease ; and the same” is true of mar- 
kets under which head there were special outlays in Benares and Lucknow 
in that year, 
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295. The total expenditure, on water supply occurred in the 8 large tion. 

towns which possess works and on the new schemes at Mirzapur and Jhansi ; — 

it aggregated Es. 9,60,359 as against Es. 7,37,633 in 1910-11. Extensive Water works, 
additions to the plant are being made at Cawnpore and Lucknow, whilst 
schemes are in hand for improvements at Benares and additions at Agra. 

The serious condition of the plant at Allahabad came to the notice of Gov- 
ernment just before the end of the year and has since formed the subject of 
special corrospoadeace. 

296. The expenditure on drainage rose to Es. 7,80,977 or Es. 86,109 in Drainage, 
excess of the figure of 1910-11. Of this, Es. 6,76,865, a rise of Es. 72,398, is on 

capital account ; and of this latter sum Es. 6,84,000 was used in 8 large towns 
on special works. Large outlays ooom’red at Lucknow (over 2 lakhs) and 
Moradabad (1-J lakhs); the other six municipalities were Pirozabad, Benares, 

Khnrja, Hapur, Pyzahad and Lakhimpur. The extension- of the civil sta- 
tions and cities of Lucknow, Bareilly and Cawnpore are also projects in exis- 
tence and under consideration. 

297. Expenditure on education rose by Es. 10,628 to Es. 3,85,213 ; the Education, 
increase is almost entirely accounted for by a contribution of Es. 10,000 in 
Cawnpore to the King Edward Memorial, which will take the shape of a public 

hall and library. The percentage of educational expenditure to income is 
now 5'26, or over the required standard of 5 per cent. Bareilly, Lucknow, 

Cawnpore and Allahabad all gave special attention to education. 

298. Yaccination work continues to show improvement ; the number Vaccination, 
of successful primary cases rose from 96,091 to 98,112 or82'78 and 35'58 per 

mille of population respectively. In the gr-eat majority of towns the work 
is satisfactory. 

299. The vital statistics are depressing reading. Births fell from Vital statistioa.. 
121,640 to 116,831 and there was a small decline in the number of deaths, 

which were 142,842 or 2,764 less than in 1910-11. The excess of deaths over 
births was 8' 64 per mille of population. There are 8 towns with a death 
rate per 1,000 of over 70, and 10 more with one between 60 and 70.' The 
first eight are Azamgarh (116'56), Tilhar (82'99), Partabgarh (79'21), 

Farrukhabad (77'74), Atrauli (73‘62), Khairabad (72'54), Benares (71’64), 
and Jhansi (70’74). Plague and 'cholera are responsible for these figures. 

The death rate amongst infants rose to 317, as against 270 in 1910-11 . There 
are indications that boards are giving attention to this subject especially in 
Benares, Mirzapur and Muzafiarnagar, and attempts are being made towards 
the insti'uctiou of midwives and the control of the milk supply, whilst the 
growing interest in sanitary reforms is also a sign of progress. 

300. ^ Municipal boards took a prominent part in promoting the celebra- General, 
tions of rejoicing at the visit of His Majesty the King-Emperor to India. 


26 ,— District boards, 

(For details see the annual report on the working of district hoards for the 
year ending the 31sf March 1912, and the table under the head “ Local 
Boards, ” part VIII, “ Statistics of British India.") 

301. The income of the hoards, excluding deposits and advances and Income, 
opening balances, amounted to Es. 80,03,207, an increase of Es. 1,47,168: 
this is almost entirely due to the rise in the figure of provincial contributions, 
and in the normal receipt heads there is little variation. There is a decrease 
of Es. 33,000 in local rates, almost entirely due to the smaller income from 
surrendered jagirs in Mirzapur. In education higher receipts due to the rise 
in the number of schools and scholars were more then neutralized by the final 
deductions on account of the provincialization of high schools, giving a 
decrease of some Es. 26,000. The increase under “ Police ” may be attributed 
almost entirely to increases under pounds, amounting to some Es. 20,000 out 
of Es. 36,000. The provincial contributions of a non-recurring natm'e amount 
to Es. 5,84,391, and it is these which represent the real advance in the year’s 
receipts ; these are made of 3 lakhs for the equipment and construction of 
primary schools, 48,000 for rural sanitation, and over f lakh each to Kumaun 
for roads and bridges and to Muttra for roads. 
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302. The variations in the figures of expenditure from year to year 
depend almost entirely on the success of the boards in working up to their 
estimates of civil works expenditure ; and last year’s large decrease of 
lakhs is therefore followed by a large increase, since this year s expenditure 
on civil works has risen hy lakhs. Excluding deposit and advances the 
expenditure was Es. 77,86,889 as against Es. 74,72,003, or an increase of 
Es. 3,14,886. There were other variations of importance besides that under 
civil works ; an increase of some Es. 16,000 under police, due to increasing 
expenditure on pounds, ’a .decrease of some Es. 65,000 on expenditure, due 
to the provincialization of high schools, an increase of some Es. 67,000 on 
medical, of which over Es. 28,000 is on sanitation, Es. 21,000 in Lucknow 
on calf lymph and coronation bonuses, and a partly nominal increase in Eijnor 
of Es. 15,000, clue to the Dufferin Fund transaotious there. 

303. The chief feature of the year has been the growth in the allotments 
made by Q-overnment for educational purposes. There has been a marked 
rise in the number of scholars, amounting to some 10 per cent, on last year’s 
figures. These figures are not always trustworthy ; attendance registers 
are not always correctly prepared or sufficiently checked. In tlie Benares 
district the scholars increased by nearly 53 per cent. The number of schools 
maintained has increased by 823 and now stands at 14,702 : it is due chieily 
to the striking development of unaided private schools. An important event 
has been a general rise in the pay of teachers, though the pay is as yet 
anything hut uniform ; it is not so clear that their numbers are yet adec[uat 0 . 
There has been much activity in school building, thanks chiefly to the grants- 
in-aid but also to private contributions. Inspection by non-officials is not as 
yet generally satisfactory. 

304.. The number of patients treated has further decreased to 4,029,486 
from 4,200, 710 : this decrease is general save in the Jhansi and Kumaun divisions. 
The fluctuation depends largely on the intensity of malaria in which respect 
the year was again healthy. It is reported that the travelling dispensaries 
have proved extremely useful, relieving the permanent dispensaries of many 
patients. There has been marked activity in building and providing equip- 
ment : the Ludovic Porter Hospital at Meerut and the Haldwani Hospital 
have been opened, whilst 10 dispensaries were completed orladvanced. There 
has been a long list of private donations, which when read with the list of 
educational benefactions, give a welcome indication of public spirit. 

306. The expenditure on sanitation has almost doubled and now 
stands at Es. 67,089 as against Es. 28,963 in the previous year. All divisions 
report expenditure on well repairs and suooeBBful measures for purifying the 
water supply and resisting cholera. Government has under consideration 
the introduction of a system for keeping village drainage well looked after, and 
experiments have already been made in this direction in several districts. 

306. The number of vaccinations have risen from 1,292,614 to 
1,369,405. The introduction of calf lymph has been most successful. 

307. During the year under report, an in the former year, there has 
been a very severe epidemic of ifiague and a good many local outbreaks of 
cholera. The provincial death rates and birth rates stand at 40’69 and 42'95 

.per 1,000 respeotively, which fact incidentally shows, when compared with 
the figiu-es given in another paragraph, how great a proportion of deaths 
occurs in the municipalities, since on the figures for the whole province the 
death rate exceeds the birth rate. It is evident that the testing of these 
statistics is not yet adequate. In the same district the test of the assistant 
superintendent of vaccination gave practically no errors ; the test of other 
officers showed an error of 25 per cent. The birth and death rates have 
both risen from 41-48 and 39-19 respectively in 1910-11. 

^ 308. There has been little advance in tree-planting, though some 
districts show indications of schemes which are definitely of plantation. 

309. The works programme is being steadily carried out. Over 7j 
lakhs have been spent- on communications (original workg) and over 13f 
lakhs on repairs to communications : under buildings, the figures are nearly 
8 lakhs on original works, and 2J lakhs on repairs. There has been a very 
large increase therefore under communications (original works’). It 
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abundantly clear that the use of .noU'Official agency in the repair of un- 
metalled roads is neither cheap nor elective. 

310, The question of establishiug sub-district boards was closely 
examined during the year and in the end was found to be unlikely to produce 
any good results. It was felt that they would ruin the steadily increasing 
administrative efficiency of the district boards and destroy their growing 
sense of financial responsibility, Sub-district boards however are being 
established in the residential sub-divisions. As yet there is little to show 
whether the tahsil sub-committees established last year are likely to prove 
a successful experiment. The value of the inspection work of district board 
members, though it is still open to criticism, is increasing with experience : 
and it is probably true that much more useful work will in the end be done 
by them in this way than by mere attendance, however regular, at meetings. 


27, ^Volunteering, 

(For (ietcds m tb miul nprU of GommnknUoj Yolmkr Corps for tJis 
par enim(j ik 31sl March 1912 J 

311. The enrolled strength of the active force of volunteers was 4,563 
as against 4,365 in 1910-11. Of these, 678 were cavalry and 3,885 infantry ; 
of the cavalry 362 were extra-efficient and 228 efficient : the figures for the 
infantry were 2,974 and 772 respectively. As regards musketry 938 men 
qualified as marksmen, and 1,342 as first class shots. The force included260 
officers and 426 non-commissioned officers. Thereserve totalled 698, of whom 
666 were classed as efficient. The expenditure on the whole force amounted 
to Es. 2,14,883, of which by far the greater part was met by capitation grants 
from Government : at the close of the year the various corps had a balance 
of some Es. 22,000 in hand. 
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(For details see the annual reports on the administration of AgriGuliure for 
the year ending 30tA Jume 1912, on the administration of the Civil 
Veterinary d^artment ending 31s!f March 1912, on the woidmig of the 
Co-operative Credit Boaieties Act, 1904, for the year ending SOiIA June 
1912, and the tables under the heads “Agricultural Statistics ” and those 
under the heads “ Co-operative Credit Societies" in part II, Statistics of 
British India.) 

312. The year has witnessed an expansion of the operations of the 
department in several important dhections. The research work of the 
Economic Botanist and the general work of the Central Cirolo have hitherto 
been hampered by the small size of the Cawnpore Earm. Though it sufSoed 
for experimental work, its limitations were specially felt in work on cotton 
improvement. To remedy this, two new farms have been opened, ono in 
the Aligarh district and one near Cawnpore. In the former extended trial 
on a field scale will be given to improved types of cotton, whilst the other will 
serve as a distributing centre for the cotton most suitable to the locality, 
A new farm is being opened near Nawabganj in the Bareilly district where 
experiments in the selection of sugarcane will be carried out ; and another 
in Shahjahanpur, where the Agricultural Chemist will continue his survey 
of the indigenous canes. The question oi improving sugarcane has become 
important owing to the competition of Java sugar, 

313. The college and research laboratories were opened in November 
1911. A combined library for the college and technological institution is being 
constructed. There was no substantial change in tlie course of studies ; 26 
Students out of 30 who appeared at the examination in March 1912 obtained 
the diploma of licentiate oi agriculture. Most oi them were taken into 
Government service. Private students were as usual few, a fact due to the 
small salaries offered to land agents. 

Arrangements have been made with the owner of a factory at Pilibhit 
to receive a certain number oi apprentices to be trained as engineers and 
sugar boilers in sugar factories. 

The courses for training in horticulture at Lucknow and Saharan- 
pur continued on former lines. 

Experimental work was carried out at most agricultural stations: 
these were in the direction of testing the value of different manures, the 
study ^ of^ various rotations, of the results oi continuous cropping, of the 
suitabilities of different wheats, hemps, canes and cottons to various tracts, 
and the testing of different methods of cultivation. Sericulture has also 
received attention. 

314. An expert has been studying the mechanical problems connected 
with ragar extraction, giving assistance to factory owners, actual or 
potential, and advising on new projects. Experiments with cotton have 
resulted in establishing the superiority of a particular kind, and the seed of 
this has been widely distributed. 

315. There are nine seecT dep6tB in the province, which have distribu- 
ted in all 13,000 maunds of seed. Ground nut seed has also been popula- 
rized. The financial position of these depAta is satisfactory. 

316. There has been a steady advance in the sale of labour-saving 
implements. As many as 637 ploughs were sold as against 550 last year. 
Ohain-pumps, the Baldeo water lift and Norag thresher have also found buyers. 

317_. Pair success has been met in raising pure bred stock at the 
Haldwani poultry farm, but the demand has been small and the stock has 
proved delicate. A hardy cross bred stock is needed, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. 

318. Some experiments in sheep breeding with Australian merino 
rams have been taken in hand. 
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319. The well horing opcratipns have been on a smaller scale than 
in 1911, owing to the favourable nature of the season, and in part to the 
difficulty of getting labour. Most of the work done consisted in iacreasing 
the supply of water in existing wells. Borings were conducted with this 
object in 932 wells as against 1,076 in 1911 : the percentage of successful 
borings was 63 as against 68 in that year. 

320. The Mainpuri and Walipur (Sultanpur) associations showed the 
greatest vitality ; the former held regular meetings, the latter organized 
a successful show. The class most interested in agricultural improvement 
is found amongst zamindars who cultivate themselves. Certain co-oper- 
ative credit societies are also in close relations with the department. There 
have been numerous shows, chiefly or wholly agricultural, and a good deal of 
demonstration has been done. 

321. Bnlletins on the chemical examination of the working of the 
sugar factory at the Allahabad exhibition, and on surra, have been published 
in English. Vernacular pamphlets have been issued, which dealt with the 
cultivation of selected desi cotton, American cotton, the moth borer of sugar- 
cane and Jiiar, Baratha sugarcane, white flowered cotton, the bullock drawn 
ridge maker, and the ground nut. Some scientific papers and contributions 
to the agricultural journal of India have also been produced. The circula- 
tion of the vernacular journal, the Mufid ul Mazarain, has slightly decreased ; 
the assisted Nagari journal, Deliati, has appeared regularly. 


Civil Veteeinasy depaetment. 

322. As suitable training at the veterinary colleges is now provided, 
it has been found unnecessary to send newly joined veterinary assistants 
to the laboratory'at Miikhtesar. No candidates for scholarships appeared. 
New graduates now receive practical demonstrations in elementary 
bacteriology and research methods at the head quarters laboratory at 
Lucknow. 

323. Only 38,510 cases of contagious disease as against 123,695 in 
1911 have been reported, with a mortality of 14,333. A great improvement 
is noticeable in the direction of early notification of disease. As regards 
particular diseases, there were 23 cases of glanders and farcy in various 
districts and surra again appeared in the tracts at the foot of the hills: 116 
animals died or were destroyed under the Act. Einderpest accounted for 
5,689 oxen as against 15,675 in 1911, being most virulent in Garhwal, 
Naini Tal, Hamirpur and Banda. Some 3,679 deaths were due to haemorrha- 
gic septicaemia as against 6,803 in the preceding year. Deaths from 
foot and mouth disease fell from 4,734 to 1,741 (estimates). There has 
been a good deal of mortality amongst smaller animals, especially goats 
and sheep. Preventive inoculation is gaining in popularity : 44,497 animals 
have been so treated during outbreaks of disease and 23,415 animals at 
other times. 

324. Twenty-one stud bulls have been obtained during the year : the 
number is now 77 as against 64 in 1910-11. The bull rearing farm at Kheri 
progresses satisfactorily ; the buildings have been completed, and it is probable 
that the first batch of bulls will be issued to the stud in October 1912 
instead of in 1913. There are now 56 stallions on the register as against 
55 in 1910-11 ; and 2,739 mares were covered as against 2,444 in the preceding 
year. By the 16 donkey stallions on the register 507 mares were covered, 
the demand for the services of donkey stallions for mule breeding is increasing. 

325. The subordinate establishment numbers 156, or 8 more than in 
the preceding year. A grade of deputy superintendents has been instituted 
which should do much to induce a good class of men to join the department. 
Eour districts still maintain only one veterinary assistant ; and two others have 
reduced or not completed their establishment in spite of requiring more 
staff than they possess. The cost of the department rose from Es. 82,962 to 
Es. 93,938. 


CO-OPBEATIVB CSEDIT SOCIETIES. 

326. The small urban societies, which cater chiefly for the petty trader 
and artisan, rose from 124 to 166, or over 33 per cent., and the membership bv 
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69 per cent. The working capital increased by 64 per cent. The number of 
rural societies rose from 1,108 to 1,741 ; 'the number of members however has 
not increased in the same proportion ; fora part of the increase in the number 
of societies is due to the breaking up of the larger ones into smaller village 
societies. Excluding such cases there are now 36 meinhers per society as 
a^^ainst 34 last year. The figures for 1,681 societies are alone available, but 
the capital of these is Es. 27,32,301 as against Es. 19,44,695 in 1910-11. 
Twenty-one societies were liquidated during the year, whilst liquidation is in 
progress in 28 other cases. The profits were used either for some public 
object, or added to the reserve' fund of the district hank. All district banks show 
substantial profits, and have declared satisfactory dividends since the close of 
the year. There are however very large arrears in some cases. The largest 
are those of Moradabad, where however there has been a reduction of 
arrears, Grorakhpur, where collections were retarded by plague and floods, and 
Uuao, where societies under liquidation or old type societies are chiefly to 
blame. There are six clerks’ societies, of which three are doing fcairly well, 
hut the others are suffering from either arrears or a lack of capital. Very 
little interest is tak^ in them. There are an increased number of credit 
sooieties for artisans and traders which are doing good work; they are 
flourishing especially in Tanda (weavers), Benares (silk weavers and others), 
Eae Bareli, Fyzabad, Hardoi, Sandila, Jaunpur, Luclcuow, Allahabad and 
elsewhere. 

327. Eeference has already been made to the rnomborship and capital 
of rural societies. Loans exceeding 29 lakhs were made to moinbei;s : 
over 20^ lakhs were repaid, and rather under 24 lakhs were outstanding, of 
which only 9 per cent, was aiTears, for more than half of which Ujuio is 
responsible. The results, if Unao be excluded, are satisfactory : for iu spite 
of a good rahi, the comparative failure of two Buccessive kharifs made the year 
a difficult one, whilst landlords took advantage of the spring crop to collect 
their arrears. Eight districts show a clear sheet : in eight others the arrears 
are trifling. 

328. The Benares Silk Weavers’ Association (a productive society) 
shows no improvement ; nearly the whole of its capital is looked up in 
unrealised debt and accumulated stock. Attempts are being made to put 
matters straight. Other such societies at Benares, Cawnpore, Sandila and 
Sultanpur are all flourishing. 

329. It is clearfrom many small points that the co-operative principle 
is proving beneficial. In one place methods of agriculture are being improved, 
elsewhere members of such societies are taking up more laud and buying 
better cattle, or building pakka houses, sinking wells, and even taking out 
endowment policies. Many societies are in close touch with the Agricul- 
tural department and assisting their efforts in many ways. One society is 
manufacturing- and hiiing out sugarcane presses, several central banks stock 
agricultural implements, and improved ploughs are given as rewards ; other 
societies act as seed distributing societies, or set apart plots of laud for 
purposes of agricultural demonstration, or read agricultural publications at 
their monthly meetings. The societies are also effecting moral and social 
reforms, by insisting -mth good results on the abandonment of such vices as 
drinking and gambling as a qualification for membership, establishing 
schools, stocking medicines such as quinine, and curtailing expenditure on 
marriages and other festivities. They have even had recourse to poetry and 
the drama to point the advantagesmf co-operation. There was a well attended 
provincial conference in January 1912 and district conferences are frequent. 
There have been considerable improvements in staff ; the staffs of the 
district and central banks have been increased and improved by training ; and 
men of a good type are said to be coming forward in considerable numbers 
for such training with a view to future employment. The staff of these 
banks is ^ used for peripatetic inspection, and these trained men are employed 
as organizers of new societies; Where possible, societies are arranged in 
groups each in charge of a trained secretary, Provident frfnds have been 
instituted by most district banks for their employes. The most important 
improvement in the year is the completion of the status register (haidyat ) 
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iacome, whether land, cattle, trees or houses, with information regarding and distri- 
■outstanding debts, and enables firstly the society panchayat to decide the butiow. 
limits of a member’s credit, and secondly gives the central society a standard 
for the normal credit of the whole society. 

330. The number of central societies has increased from 12 to 31 ; Central 
of these sis used to be classed as urban district banks. With regard to societies, 
the 9 large banks at the head quarters of districts and two such banks not 

at head quarters, there has been a large increase in the worldng capital, 
which is as much as 100 per cent, in four oases and 60 per cent, in 
three other cases. The arrears amount to only half a lakh all told, of which 
four -fifths are found in the Mainpuri and Budaun banks. Central banks 
in the interior of districts can only be successful where there are gentlemen 
of public spirit and business capacity to manage them ; and progress in this 
direction has consequently to be slow and tentative. 

331. The reorganization of urban societies is progressing. Their Urban 
true mission is to finance smaller societies, not individuals, and already six Bocieties. 
have worked up to this standard and as stated above have now been classed 

as central banks. Affiliated societies are being turned, little by little, into 
independent village societies, a process which depends for its success on the 
presence of a strong panchayat, and consequently can progress but slowly. 

The working capital has increased in every case, hut less rapidly than in the 
preceding year, as the process of reorganization retards it. 

23.— Weather and crops. 

(For details see the annual season and crop report for ijear ending SOth June 
1912, the tables appended to the “ Agricultural Statistics of British 
India ” and the area and yield of cei'tain principal crops in India and 
“prices and ivages m India. ”J 

332. General rain received in the middle of June 1911 sufficed for Character ot 
sowings iu^ the eastern districts and for tillage over the rest of the prov- the seasons, 
inoes. This was followed by dry hot weather which stopped agricultural 
operations and threatened the early sown crops. In mid-July rain fell every- 
where, though in Lucknow and most of the oeutral Doab it was insufficient. 

Sowing was resumed, but again dry weather and high west winds stopped 
it. ^ At the beginning of August the situation was critical, and it was not 
relieved till the 3i'd week of the month in the eastern districts, and the 
beginning of September in the upper Doah and Bundelkhand. September 
was a wet month, in Sifcapur and Basti indeed too wet, for floods ensued ; 
hut generally a large area of latekharif crops was sown which did unusually 
well.^ Heavy rain in the second week of October over the eastern half of the 
provinces was very beneficial to the rice crops. The short sowings in the 
kharif, the -late rains and the general absence of floods proved very favour- 
able to the rabi, aud an uuusually large area was sown ; and the soil, 
being abundantly moist, improved germination. General showers fell in 
November, and good rain in January and early February, and though there 
was an untimely fall in March, it did not last long. The conditions all 
through the seasons were therefore particularly favourable and resulted in a 
rabi harvest of unusual extent and quahty, which counterbalanced the July 
and August droughts and consequent partial failure of the early sown kharif 
crops. This, and a little rust, were the only calamities of the year worth 
.recording. 

333. The total cultivated (net cropped) area rose slightly above the Caltivated 
normal by 80,711 acres or 0-2 per cent., to just under 360 million acres. In area. 

the former year the area was 2T per cent, over the normal. The kharif area 

was 3,140,666 'acres under the normal and the rabi area 3,891,365 acres 

■above it ; the percentages are 14 and 20 respectively. This was the natural 

result of the distribution of the monsoon, and was similar to the facts in 

1910-llj though the decrease in one case and increase in the other were ' » 

greater in the year under report. The hot weather crop was 7 per cent, and 

the double cropped area 8 per cent, above the normal ; the latter increase is 

due to the favourable rabi conditions which led to a large area being put 

under oilseeds after the kharif harvest had been out. The decrease in the 

kbfl.rif n.rpn. "ujaa qVia.ved bv fl.ll fiiviftmrm kill; Grtrn.klTnnr a.Tifi waa laiVD-pRi; in tbp 
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Agra and Jhansi divisions. The rabi ihcrease wis general save in a few 
submontane districts. Of the antumn-crops, early rice decreased everywhere 
save in the Gonda and Gorakhpur divisions : there was also a decrease in 
late rice. The maize area fell ia the Agra province, but rose in the Pyzabad 
division. Juar failed very badly : only 65 per cent, of the normal area 
was sown and much of it came to nothing. Bajra, the small millets and 
sugarcane all showed areas in excess of the normal, especially the 
first named, which had an area 42 per cant, in excess of iionnal. The 
increase in sugarcane was general in the cane growing tracts. Cotton 
however, was sown over a diminished area especially in the now cotton 
growing tract in Eohilkhand, Hardoi and Oudh, and in Biindelkhand. Of 
the spring crops the areas under wheat and barley show small increases of 
3 per cent, over the figures of the preceding year, but were 10 and 24 pei' 
cent, over the normal. The gram and rapesead area also increased largely 
being 21 and 20 per cent, over the normal : but linseed showed the most 
surprising increase, possessing an area which was as much as 71 per cent, 
over normal and 75 per cent, greater than in 1910-11. 

334. The wet season naturally caused a fall in the irrigated area of 

some 660,000 acres or 7 per cent. The nab irrigated area was 7 900 214 
acres as against 8,687,297 acres in 1910-11. About half the area was irnga- 
ted from wells, and 25 per cent, from canals. ^ 

335. The yield of the kharif in 1911 was on the whole inferior to- 
that of 1910 ; hajm alone showed an improvement, while cotton, sufiar- 
oano, late rice and maize gave lower outturns. Both rice crops gave owd 
yields in the eastern and some central submontane districts, whilst jim 
was good nowhere. Maize did well only in Oudh; whilst cotton 'was- 
disappointing, The yield of the spring harvest was much more satisfactory 
Wheat, barley and gram were returned as normal, but .wore probably better 
even than that ; gram was probably as much as 10 per cent, over normal 

Linseed gave an outturn of 85 per cent, according to the reports, but was 

probably better than that though under normal, Tho hot weather crop Kave' 
practically a normal outturn, though the mango crop failed in Biindelkhand 
and some of the western districts. The mahua crop was satisfactory. 

were on the whole rather higher than in the preceding 
year Wheat rose from 13 seers in June 1911 to ITS'O seers in July 
and August, when a failure of the kharif was anticipated ; and though it fell 
to 12 seers from October, it never went below this price and ended at it in 
June 1912, Barley started at 21 seers, but rose as high as 12 seei's in 
November and never fell again below 16-50 ; this was due however to a- 
new European demand for Indian barley. Juar never fell below 20 seers 
and Its price in view of the failure of the harvest naturally rose. mSb- 
rose from 24 to 18 50 seers at the eud of year : gram was slightly more- 

expensive begianing at 20-76 seers and eudm^ 17-50 seers, lice vS 

ufalG75^i“june Sl2“'’ ® September 1911, ending 


30.— Hor*/cM/#Mj“e. 


(^QT deia/ils &ee the o/hTiuchl re’povts on the hortiGuliural 
and the botanical gardens at SaJtaramur for the 
March 1912, j 


ga^ dens at JLiuclinow 
year ending the 31sf 


1 , horticultural gardens at Lucknow was somewhat 

hampered by the difficulty of obtaining labour, but continued to mX good 
progress. Improvements of -various kmds were introduced in the fruit garden 
the rose garden and the exotic garden. A great deal of experimental work 
was carried oiU which was practically a continuation of efforts aSy begun 
The acclimatized seeds were disposed of only through agents wlnl la® f 
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decrease since the preceding year. .There were no students in the overseer 
class during the year ; applications for trained gardeners were received in 
large numbers hut the supply was small. Seven students were trained in 
arboriculture. 

338. As at Lucknow, the Delhi Darbar interfered to some extent with 
the up-keep of Saharanpur gardens, as several of the staS were on duty at 
Delhi, and the preparation of material also took up a great deal of time 
and labour. Acclimatization and other experimental work with fruit and 
vegetables were continued. What has been said above of the Lucknow 
gardens in reference to the difficulty of disposing of acclimatized seed applies 
also to Saharanpur. The receipts decreased from Es. 14,927 to Es. 12,713, 
the expenditure was Es. 31,271 as against Es. 29,508 in 1910-11, but was 
Es. 2,518 less than the budget estimate. There are 5 students in the overseer 
class and 19 in the chaudhri class. There were many applications for malis, 
of which only 13 could be satisfied. 
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.\_For details see the amiual report on the operatioeis of the Forest department 
for the year ending the SOth June 1912, and “ Statistics of British India," 
part lY (h), Finance and Bevenue.] 

339. There was practically no change in the area of forests of all 
classes which amounted, as in 1910-11, to 13,244 square miles. In the 
western circle, Es. 6,821 was spent on demarcation as against Es. 3,246 in 
1910-11, of which the greater portion was spent on new work, chiefly in the 
Eamnagar division, where over 100 miles of boundary were revised. In 
the eastern circle repairs at a cost of Es. 6,680 were undertaken. Extensive 
settlement operations are in progress in the Kumaun forests. 

340. The total receipts were over SOj lakhs or 4| lakhs more than in 
the preceding year. In the western circle there was an increase of over 
Es . 1,20,000 from the sale of timber, mainly due to a rising market. There 
were smaller increases under firewood and bamboos ; on the other hand there 
was a decrease in “ other produce, ” due partly to outstandings, partly to 
decreased sales of turpentine and resin ; and a minor decrease in '' drift and 
confiscated, ” due to the absence of floods. In the eastern circle there 
was an increase of no less than 2^ lakhs in the sale of timber and half a lakh 
in firewood ; the causes are, as in the western circle, better prices. The 
decreases again are in “ drift and confiscated. ” 

341. The expenditure amounted to Es. 14,66,142, an increase of 
Es. 2,46,410 from the figures of the preceding year. In the western circle, 
the increases are under (1) " timber &o. extracted by Government agency, ” 
duo to the introduction of departmental fuel supply operations in the Ohakrata 
division, and also to the expenditure of capital in the turpentine industry ; 

(2) “rent of leased forests, ’’ due to increasing the share of profits of the Eaja of 
• Tehri in consequence of the larger revenue of the leased deodar forests; 

(3) “communication and buildings, ” due toincreased expenditure on housing 
subordinates ; (4) “ organization and improvement, ” due to certain payments 
of compensation and the revision of boundaries ; (5) salaries, due to revision 
of the emoluments of extra assistant and deputy conservators. In the eastern 
circle the differences were slight. There was an increase of f of a lakhln 
the Kumann forests due to the building of a road and the revision of 
establishment sanctioned from 1st April 1911. The surplus of revenue over 
expenditure amounts to just under 16 lakhs as against 13| lakhs in 1910-11. 

342 . The total outturn of timber and fuel amounted to over 20f millions 
.cubic feet, or much' the same as in 1910-11. In the western circle the 
outturn showed a considerable increase especially in deodar, chir, liail and 
fir timber, and was due to a brisker demand. The total yield of crude 
resin amounted to 15,753 maunds as against 14,028 in 1910, or 3'26 seers per 
tree as against 2' 86, a most satisfactory increase. The manufacture of 
turpentine is carried on in the Naini Tal and Almora forests. In the 
eastern circle *ther6 was a much 'smaller increase in the yield of timber and 
a decrease in the yield of fuel, due 'to the suspension of .^een fellings in the 
Kheri division. 
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343 . In the western circle the total number of cases, thoug-h 2 per cent, 
larger than in the preceding year, was 6 per cent, under the average of the 
last 3 years. There were in all 784 oases, of which only 23 went into court ; 
19 ended in conviction. Bupees 2,492 was accepted as compensation, There 
were 32 cases of injury to the forest by fire, of which 17 were undetected and 13 
compounded ; only two went into court. The number of such injuries was one 
under the average. In the eastern circle oases amounted to 1,077, a decrease 
of 2'9 per cent, from the average of the preceding three years. Nearly 13 
per cent, of all cases were undetected, 91 per cent, of the detected oases were 
compounded and 9 taken into court ; of these last 82 per cent, were 
convicted. The amount of compensation paid was Es. 4,248. Of the 39 
oases of damage by fire 26 remained undetected, or 66 per cent. 

344. The total area protected from fire was 2,299,488 acres, some 
16,000 acres more than in 1910-11. Of this area however protection in 66,000 
acres failed. The cost of protection was Es. 72,161, some Es. 2,700 more than 
in the preceding year. In the western circle the season was very unfavourable 
for fire protection owing to the lightness of the preceding monsoon and a 
severe hot weather, together^ with thunderstorms unaccompanied by rain : 
27,966 acres were burnt as against 1,697 acres in the previous year : 97'4 per 
cent, of the protected circle was kept safe as against 99'9 in 1910-11 ; there 
were in all 41 fires of which 13 were due to preventible causes. Six fires in 
the Siwalik division burning 8,773 acres were ascribed to incendiarism ; 10 
fires burning 9,367 acres were due to lightning : and one fire in the Eamnagar 
division caused by the carelessness of a traveller destroyed 7,789 acres. 
These were the most important fires. In the eastern circle 97'7 per cent, 
of the protected area was successfully protected. The most important fires 
destroyed 6,817 acres in Kheri, 2,444 in Haldwani and 12,847 acres in Jhansi. 
In all 21,896 acres were burnt. In Almora 9 fires were attributed to malicious 
firing and destroyed 5,492 acres out of 5,499 in all. 

345. Altogether 10,159 square miles were opened to grazing for the 
whole year to all animals, or practically the same as in 1910-11. The 
grazing fees actually received were well over a lakh of rupees. 

346. Some references to the district forests in Kumaun have already 
been made and statistics of these are included in the figures mentioned above. 
The area was 9,069 square miles as against 9,070 in the former year. As 
has already been stated extensive settlement operations are in progress, and 
much has already been done ; 12 areas which are or are about to be closed 
have been demarcated and notified in Naini Tal, and the rest have been 
inspected. In Almora 141 blocks have been notified. In Garhwal 44 blocks 
have been finally notified. Enpees 19,288 has been spent on roads and 
bridges ; the road from Babiar to Paharpani has been completed and three 
more rosids have been undertaken, viz. the Tilwari-Bijepur branch, and the 
Haira Khan-Kaln Khera and Paharpani-Bhabar roads, of whioh the first 
two are almost complete. There have also been extensive building opera- 
tions oopting Es. 16,736. Natural reproduction was successful on the whole 
in Naini Tal and some parts of Garhwal, but very poor in Almora. In Naini 
Tal planting was continued in the plantation at Benaik and the adjacent 
forests. In Almora 3,076 acres were sown in plantations enclosed by 
walls ; the plantations are said to be promising. An experimental 
orchard has been started in the Sitoli plantation. In Garhwal 6 new 
enclosures of 110 acresp were made, bringing the total number up to 49 with 
an area of 1,’028 acres.. There was an increase of over 200,000 cubic feet of 
timber extracted from the forest and a decrease of 52,000 cubic feet of 
fiiewood. The increased sale of wood was due to increased expenditure, 
ThCTe has been a decrease in the amount of timber given to right holders 
m Garhwal and Almora, due in Almora to better control, and in Garhwal 
to smaller indents. The expenditure exceeded the receipts by Es. 68,000 due 
to building and road works, to the revision of establishment and to settlement 
operations. 

. the western circle reproduction from Seed was'quite satisfac- 

tory for all species save the firs; artificial reproduction was not very 
successful owing to a lack of chir seed, and other causes. A number of 
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productiobt 

■experiments have been carried out in growing willows in Naini Tal and disthi- 

division, and in burning a regenerated' chir forest in Chakrata division. In the bdtioh. 

eastern circle, sal failed to prodnoe seed, but other species seeded well, and 

regeneration is on the whole good. Artificial reproduction in plantations 

was not successful save as regards halul in Bundelkhand. Experiments were 

conducted with lihair and hahibl in Haldwani division, and were successful : 

hut generally speaking other experiments, with hhcdr and shisham in 

Eheri, with jaman and other trees in Bahraich, with several species including 

teak in Bundelkhand and Gorakhpur, and to test the suitability of a certain 

fibre for rope making in Pilihhit, failed for various reasons. The course 

of instruction in the provincial forest training class lasted as usual eight 

months and was attended by 25 students, all of whom but one obtained 

the forester’s certificate. 

32 —Mines and quarries. 

(For details see the table utider part I, Statistics of 'British India.) 

348. No regular mines were worked during the year. About Mines. 

Eb. 339 worth of gold was washed in Garhwal, Bijnor and Naini Tal ; 
whilst a little iron ore was produced in Garhwal, and some 3| tons of iron 

was smelted in Jhansi. Eifty-six tons of steatite was also extracted in the 
latter district : the total value of the mineral field of the province, exclud- 
ing gold, was Es. 1,110. 

349. In all some 138,207 tons of stone was worked in various Quarries, 
districts, of which 136,096 tons came from Mirzapur : its value was 

Ea. 3,01,268. The rest of the stone was valued at Es. 16,317. The districts 
of production were the three districts of the Knmaun division, Banda and 
Debra Dun. Slates worth Es. 64 were quarried in Almora and a little 
clay in Naini Tal. 

33.— Manufactures, 

(For details see 'industrial and commercial statistics, parts I and II, 

Statistics of British India.) 

350. Cotton ginning and pressing factories have decreased from Cottoa. 

100 to 82 and the number of the workmen employed from 11,968 to 9,366. 

The decrease has largely taken place in the Moradabad district, which re- 
ports only 2 factories (over 50 hands) employing 260 workmen as against 
11 last year employing 1,271. The number of cottou mills which worked 
during the year under report was 14, as against 13 in 1910-11, employing 
436,326 spindles, 4,303 looms and 13,430 employes as against 394,628 
■spindles, 3,782 looms and 12,006 employes in the previous year. 

351. Eleven sugar factories were reported as working this year— Sugar, 
an increase of 7. Of these 3 manufactured sugar from the cane, using 
modern machinery ; 4 produced refined sugar from gur and 4 were small 
concerns not employing mechanical power. The increase is partly due 

to the fact that two refineries which had been closed worked for part of 
the year owing to the relatively favourable prices of gur and sugar. 

362. The number of indigo factories rose slightly, from 23 to 32 ludigo. 
employing 5,589 workmen as against 4,984. 

353. The number of lac factories employing more than 50 hands hao. 
which worked during the year fell to 7 as against 112 (most of these 
worked during the year under report but on a very small scale) in the 
preceding year, the number of workmen falling from 13,633 to 1,195. This 

is apparently due to the very heavy fall in the price of the lao on the 
European market, to a price at which the collection of stick lac was barely 
profitable. There has been a slight recovery in prioes^ lately. 

354. The number of tanneries working on a large scale rose during Tanneries. 

■the year to 7 employing 3,263 operatives as against 6 employing 2,977 
workmen in 1910-11. Of these 6 use mechanical power. 

355. Tho large decrease in the number of workmen employed in Miacellaneoru. 
miscellaneous lactories, viz. from 7,653 'to 1,854, is entirely due to the 

practical discontinuance of two carpet factories in Mirzapur which last 
year employed 6,800 hands. There are also other factories, viz. 1 woollen 
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mills, 2 breweries, 9 iron and brass foundries^ 6 flour mills, 2 oil mills, Ifl 
printing presses, 3 dairies, 21 brick and tile factories, 1 glass factory, 1 
soap factory and 1 paper mills. 

356. Eight weaving schools were aided with Government grants 
during the year, aggregating Es. 27,250. These schools trained 172 weavers- 

; and 23 hosiery students during the year. The Mianganj school did not 
work during the year, and the Almora school apparently fails to accomplish 
the object for which it was started and will probably be closed in the 
near future. The question as to whether the latter school could be 
successfully re-opened in a more suitable locality is under considera- 
tion. 

Arrangements were made for the demonstration of improved hand 
looms and hosiery machines at the district exhibitions held at Etawah, 
Mainpm'i and Eae Bareli, and such demonstrations are being extended in 
the coming year. 

357. Nine joint stock companies were registered during the year under 
report, one being an Advertising Agency in Cawnpore. 

368. The figures quoted in the preceding paragraphs refer only to 
■ factories of considerable size. During the year quite a number of small 
industrial concerns have started. The interest taken by the public in 
the application of mechanical power to familiar operations has been a 
feature of the year’s work in both the Agricultural and Industries depart- 
ments.^ This has been specially marked in the case of the application of 
oil-engines, of moderate size, to the lifting of water for irrigation purposes, 
to the preparation of ata and to cotton-ginning on a moderate scale. Al- 
though this is partly due to the rising price of labour it is also undoubtedly 
due in no small measure to the knowledge spn-ead through the Allahabad 
exhibition where snob unique facilities were afiorded for the demonstration 
of the immediate application to existing conditions of these convenient 
sources of power. The lending library of technical books maintained at the 
office of the Director of Industries is steadily gaining in popularity ; and this 
will probably become an important means of spreading knowledge on iudus- 
trial matters. 


34.— Trade. 

. (For details see ilie annual re^mis on inland and foreign trade for 1911-12 
and the accounts of trade carried by rail and river in India.) ’ 

369. The following additions were made to the railway system during 
the year 

( a) Oudh and Mohilkhand Bailway. — The Gajraula-Chandpur branch, 
- . . 21| miles in length, was opened fo:- public traffic from the 7th 

June 1911. The Phaphaman-Eae Bareli and Dalmau-Hun- 
shiganj sections, of a length respectively of 68| and 15i miles, 
were opened from the 2nd Novomber 1911 ; and the Unoha- 
har-Unao section, 69 miles in length, from 1st Fehruarv 
1912. 

(hj Bengal and Norft-Western Eailway.— IhQ 'Ma.ni’highs.i Bnige 

section, 5^ miles in length, was opened for goods and for 
passenger traffic respectively from 4th and 7th February 1912. 
fc) BohiWiand and Ewnmon Bailway.— The Pilihhit-Shahjahanpur 
extension from Bisalpur to Carewganj (Bhahjahanpur) 311 
, miles long, was opened for public traffic from 13th January 
1912, 

_ 360. The total rail-home traffic increased by 18,630,000 maunds in 
weight and in value by 187 lakhs of rupees ; the percentages of increase are 
respectively 17'6 and 3. 

_ 361. Imports rose by 888,841 maunds in weight and nearly 26 lakhs 

m value. The trade with Bengal rose by 49 lakhs of maunds to 33 806 283- 
maunds after a fall of -21. lakhs in 1910-11 from 31,012,648 maunds owing 
chiefly to larger receipts of coal, coke, grains and unrefined sugar. Imports 
from the Central Provmcea • also rose by nearly 6 lakhs of maunds to 
■‘■>PlS!S.''9_mannds, -'chiefly, railway .plant and rolling stock.' Imports fconj 
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elsewhere showed decreases which aS regards Calcutta and Bombay ocourred 
chiefly under sugar and railway plant and rolling stock; as regards the 
Punjab, grains with railway plant and rolling stock ; and as regards Eajpu- 
tana and Central India, raw cotton, coal and coke. 

362. The export trade increased by 177 lakhs of maunds in weight 
and 161 lakhs of rupees in lvalue to 66,488,077 maunds and Es. 34,85,56,515 
respectively. In the case of the Bombay presidency and the sea-ports the 
increase was chiefly under grains : in the case of the Punjab, under sugar, 
grains, fodder, mineral substances and wood : and in that of Eajputana and 
Central India under grains and mineral substances. 

363. The imports into Cawnpore rose by 739,284 maunds owing to 
larger receipts of coal and coke, raw cotton, cotton goods and metals : the 
city’s export trade increased by 1,372,128 maunds, chiefly under grains. 

364. The total internal trade declined by nearly 15 lakhs of maunds, 
to 265J lakhs. There was a decrease of 10 lakhs of maunds under railway 
plant and rolling stock, from 1,646,899 maunds and of 4 lakhs under mineral 
substances, to 2,010,883 maunds and of 2 lakhs each under raw cotton and 
wood to 409,381 and 3,957,420 maunds respectively. Cawnpore and south 
Oudh alone show increases under imports chiefly under grain. Gorakhpur 
shows increased exports chiefly under grain and unrefined sugar. 

365. The river trade between the United Provinces and Calcutta 
amounted to 165,558 maunds of imports and 54,986 maunds of exports : both 
were slightly better than in the former year. 


POEEIGN TRADE. 

366. The total volume of trade with Tibet increased during the year 
from 117,834 to 125,717 maunds. The imports rose by 4,060 maunds from 
'68,527 maunds ; there was a slight further decline in borax of under 600 
maunds from 29,197 maunds, but salt shows an increase of over 3,000 to 
29,687 maunds and wool of over 1,500 to 12,285 maunds. The export trade 
rose by 3,823 maunds, from 49,307 to 53,130 maunds chiefly due to grain : 
minor increases are in sugar, cotton goods and tea. 

367. The total volume of trade with Nepal shows a trivial increase of 
some 4,200 maunds to 2,544,489 maunds. The imports were practically 
stationary as regards weight, but increased in value by 17| lakhs, from 
Es. 1,24,89,248 owing to increases under the more costly articles, such as 
catechu, gums, spices and ghi, though a part of the increase under catechu 
is due only to a liigher valuation. The import of timber remains at a low 
' level, and there were decreases in the imports of drugs, raw fibre, hides 
and skins, all of which showed increases in the preceding year. The im- 
ports of animals rose greatly. Exports show a small increase of 2,691 
maunds in weight and 1| lakhs in value from 360,825 maunds in weight 
and Es. 64,22,366 in value. The increase was chiefly in salt, unrefined 
.sugar, cotton manufactured goods and metals. 


3S.~Buildings and roads, 

.(For details see the annual administration report, Fuhlio Works department, 
Buildings and Boads branch, for the year ending 31s^ March 1912.^ 

368, The revenue realized during the year aggregated Es. 4,16,273 : of 
this all but a sum of Es. 16,015 was under the heads provincial and local. 
The expenditure amounted to Es. 1,03,21,669. The cost of imperial works 
was Ea. 3,41,233, of famine rehef works Es. 14,803, of provincial works 
Es. 68,66,579, of local works, Es. 27,62,486 and of contribution works 
Es. 13,46,558. 

369. The Gurkha recruiting depdt at Gorakhpur was completed. 
The treasure vaults in the fort at Allahabad were also finished. The 
new telegraph office at Cawnpore, and the new city post oflioe at 
Benares are nearing completion ; whilst a start was made with new 
post offices at Allahabad and Agra, and the postal administration offices 
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institute at Dehra Dun have been settled, and work will be commenced 
shortly ; a site has been acquired in the Suraj Bagh estate at a cost of 
Es. 32,687. 

370. The new treasury and liawalat at Dehra Dun have been completed, 
and the work on the Superintendent’s court is well in hand. A residence 
for the Collector of Pilihhit has been sanctioned at a cost of Es. 28,629 and 
materials for huilding it have been collected ; as also for the Commissioner’s 
o£S.ce at Jhansi, rendered necessary by the creation of a tenth Commissioner- 
ship. The estimated cost of this huilding is Es. 55,500. The new Collector’s 
Court at Jannpur has been completed. The zanana palace in the Allahabad 
fort, and the stone facing of the Dhamek stupa at Snrnath have been restored, 
whilst steps have been taken towards the conservation of Mariam’s tomb 
at Sikandra and Akbar’s palace in the Agra fort. There have been 
many works connected with education; some of the principal are the 
new residences and quarters for the professional and other teaching staff 
at Thomason College, Eurki, and the new high school at Budaun, 
both of which are well advanced, the Basti high school, the science 
and manual instruction block of the Training College, and the new boarding 
house at the Muir Central College, both at Allahabad, and both completed, 
the laying out of the groimds and roads at the Agricultural College, and the 
commencement of work on the Technological Institute, both at Oawnpore. 
Industrial schools at Lucknow, GoraJrhpur, Benares and Bareilly have also 
been completed. Of legal buildings, the new Judge's court at Benares is all 
but finished, good progress has been made with the juclioial courts at Luck- 
now, and the foundation stone of the new High Court at Allahabad has been 
laid. _ The building of 26 police stations has been taken in hand. Of medical 
buildings, the nurses’ quarters for the Dufferin hospitals at Agra have been 
begun ; similar quarters have been commenced at the Civil Hospital at 
Allahabad, and the Hospital and Dispensary at Haldwani is all but comple- 
ted. The new block of buildings for the Government Press at Allahabad, and 
me hospital and dispensary at Meerut are two other important works which 
have been finished. Of contribution works, the most important are the King 
George’s Medical College and hospital at Lucknow, of which the college 
Ridings have been completed, the Senate Hall at Allahabad now open, the 
Hewett Kshatriya high school at Benares, the Canning College buildings at 
Lucknow (now completed), the Arabic School at Lucknow, the Sanskrit, 
library at Benares (now completed), and the Sanatorium at Bhowali in Kaini 
Tal district, 

371. One hundred and fifty-five miles of new metalled roads were 
oonstruoted during the year, and the mileage of such roads maintained by the 
department rose to 6,767. The department also maintained 1,612 miles of 
unmetalled roads as against 2,040 in the previous year. Local authorities 
maintained 11 miles of metalled and 24,446 mhes of unmetalled road. Im- 
portant work in connection with the metalling of roads was undertaken, in the 
Mainpuri, Partabgarh, Unao, Jannpur, Allahabad and Mirzapur districts, and 
bridges of importance were built in Knmaun ; other important works are the 
masonry bridge over the, Gnmti, a weir to raise the level of that river, and 
the repairs to the Ghazi-ud-din Haidar canal, all at Lucknow. 

372. On the river Gauges navigation works were carried out in the 
Allahabad, Benares, Mirzapur, Ghazipur and Ballia districts. In Allahabad 
16 miles of channel were maintained and demarcated : shallows were deepened 
by throwing out reefs and danger signals were fixed where required, ‘ In 
Benares, Mirzapur and Ghazipur, similar work was done ; 218 miles of channel 
Were surveyed and the channel was marked with buoys, flags and danger 
signals. In Ballia 82 miles of channel were similarly dealt with. On the 
Gogra in Azamgarh and Ballia districts, snags and other obstacles on the 
steamer route were removed. 

373. The value of the work done by the Eurki workshops aggregated. 
Es. 3,25,829, of which Es. 16,832 was the value of work done for private 
customers. More than half of this was accounted for by transfers between 
public works offices. The gross revenue of the year was Es. 56,277: the 
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374. Owing to the failure of various companies, to carry out pro- 
posed schemes for supplying electrical energy for light, power and traction 
in the various larger towns of the province, nothing has so far been done in 
this direction, save in one town. The Public Worts department is preparing 
schemes for Lucknow and Allahabad for the municipal boards of those cities. 
Installations have been undertaken at the Taj and the Circuit house in 
Agra, the Canning College and King George’s Medical College in Lucknow, 
and the Bacteriological Laboratory at Mukhtesar. 

375. Nearly 2,000 miles of road avenue were maintained and 85 nhles 
of new trees were planted during the year. More than 30,000 trees were 
put in. Eeceipts amounted to Es. 26,263 and expenditure to Es. 71,917. 

376. Private individuals expended Es. 1,47,363 on works of public 
utility, chiefly wells, dharmsalas, tanks, schools, boaring houses and hospitals. 


36.- Canals, 

(For details see the annual administration report of the Public Worhs 
department, Irrigation branch, for the year ending Slst March 1912.,) 

377. The total capital outlay under all heads to the end of March 1912 
amounted to Es. 11,66,56,512 : the capital expenditure of the year under 
report amounted to Es. 21,69,382. Of this sum 9 lakhs was spent on 
protective works, llj lakhs on productive works and the remainder on 
minor works. The outlay on protective works was incurred chiefly on the 
construction of the Gangao dam on the Ken river to supplement the 
supply of the Ken ■ canal ; and on the Dhasan canal, Hamirpur ; and the 
Ghori canal, Mirzapur. The Pahuj-Garhmau canal system was completed 
for the protection of the northern portion of the Jhansi district. The 
capital outlay under productive works was chiefly on account of the Hathras 
branch, Ganges canal. On the other major productive works the capital 
outlay was very small as no important works were undertaken. 

Under minor works several works were completed on the Eohilkhand 
canals, having for their object the improvement of supplies for extension 
of rice irrigation. 

Pair progress was made with the construction of the Sukhra canal. 
This is a small storage scheme for damming the Sukhra nadi, Prom the 
reservoir thus formed a small canal will take off for the irrigation of a 
precarious tract of the Mirzapur district. Work was commenced on the^ 
Kotra, Khamba and Kalyanpura tanks in the Banda and Jhansi districts. 

. The progress of the larger works under construction was retarded by 
inability to obtain enough labour. 

378, Estimates have recently been sanctioned for the Majhgawan 
.tank and canal, pargana Kulpahar, Hamirpur district; and for the 
Ghaggar canal for the irrigation of the central uplands- of the Mirzapur 
district north of the Belan river. Estimates for the following works are under 
preparation : — 

(aj TJie Belan canal to irrigate the Khairagarh 

pargana, Allahabad district ... ... 15 lakhs, 

(h) The Barwar lake scheme, pai-gana Garotha, 

Jhansi ... ... ... ,, 

(c) The Gorai canal for irrigation of the Bhuili and 

Bhagwat parganas, Mirzapur ... ... 6 „ 

The project for the proposed Eamganga canal is held in abeyance pend- 
ing investigation of possible storage sites in the Path Dun, and pending 
also the orders of the Government of India on the great Barda-Ganges- Jumna 
feeder project which provides for irrigation of the districts affected by the 
Eamganga scheme. The project for permanent masonry head works for the 
Upper Ganges canal was revised in accordance -with the suggestion of the 
Inspector-General of Irrigation ; and the revised estimate was submitted to the 
Government of India and has received the sanction of His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India. Collection of material for the head works at Bhimgoda 
was started. The final estimates for the Sarda*GangeS' Jumna feeder project 
were completed and submitted to the Government of India, and is under the 
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379. A considerable amount of 'useful survey work was done for 
new reservoirs, tanks and canals sohemes in the Jhansi, Banda and Hamir- 
pur districts. Surveys were completed for the Gursarai canal project, Jhansi 
district, and for the Paisnni and Ohan canals, Banda district. The needs of 
the province for famine protective irrigation schemes have been carefully 
investigated. Between the years 1906-7 and , the 3lst March 1912, a sum 
of 3 lakhs has been spent by the Irrigation branch in reconnaissance of 
and preparation of schemes to alleviate drought, and it is estimated that 
at least another lakh will be required to complete the programme for the 
whole provinces, and that it will take another three years. 

380. The gross receipts from all classes of works amounted to 
Es. 1,04,71,653. The total working expenses amounted to Es. 39,07,938. 
Thus the net revenue amounts to Es. 65,63,715. The net profit from major 
productive and minor works after paying interest charges amounted to 
Es. 26,16,780 ; and the net credit to the revenue of the provinces after meet- 
ing the capital outlay on minor works, the expenditure on agricultural works 
and the indirect charges for major productive works was Es. 20,16,982. 

381. The assessments of the year both direct and indirect amounted 
to Es. 1,00,21,451 or Es. 3,20,258 more than that of last year. This increase 
was due to the large area irrigated in the kbarif. 

382. The total length of canals in operation at the end of the year 
was 16,269 miles, an increase of 176 miles over the previous year : — 


Main canal, 9 and branches ... ... ... 1,809 

Distributaries ... ... ... 9,485 

Drainage outs ... ... ,,, 3,628 

Navigation, escape and miU chaimels ... ... 837 

Total ... 16,259 


37.~lrrigation, 

383. Theirrigatedar6awas2,441,761 acres. This is 172,640 acres more 
than that _ of last year but is 80,341 acres less than the average of the 
previous triennium. Both seasons of the year were quite abnormal. The 
kharif was very dry and the demand for canal water was intense. The 
^kharif area irrigated wSiS therefore a record onO' and has only twice been 
exceeded during the last 20 years, viz. in the drought years 1905-6 and 
1907-8. The supplies during kharif in spite of the strong demand were 
generally sufficient. The monsoon rainfall was below the average and was 
concentrated in August with heavy down-pours in the last few days of 
September. This late heavy rain with frequent showers in October enabled 
the cultivators to sow a very large area of rahi crops without the aid of 
canal irrigation ; and subsequent timely and well distributed rainfall through- 
out the winter months kept the demand very low, and rendered artificial 
irrigation hardly necessary. ' The area of rabi crops irrigated from the canals 
was therefore one of the smallest on record. 

384. The estimated value of crops raised by canal irrigation was 
slightly more than 12 orores of rupees. The principal crops irrigated are : — 

Sugarcane, 326,872 acres ; rice, 164,836 acres ; millets, 260,387 
acres ; cotton, 384,114 acres ; wheat, 646,266 acres ; food 
. grains, 363,184 acres. 



Chapter V.— EBVBNUE AND FINANCE, 


Imperial Eeybnue and Finance, 


38,— Gross revonue. 

[For details see the accounts for the year 1911-12 and the table under the head 
“ Finance and Revenue,^’ part 4 (aj and (h). Statistics of British India.] 

385. The imperial share of the gross revenue realized amounted to 
Ea. 6,06,27,444 as compared with Es. 5,16,38,611 in the previous year. 


3B,^Land revenue. 

386. The gross land revenue realized during the year amounted to 
Es. 6,44,23,192, of which the imperial share was Es. 3,89,63,706. 


40.— Canal revenuo, 

387. The gross direct revenue accruing from canals during the year 
totalled Es. 87,21,427, of which the imperial share was Es. 3,13,702. 


41.— Excise, 

[For details see the annual report on the admimistration of Excise for the 
year ending 31st March 1912, and the tables under the head " Finance 
and Revenue)" part 4 (b), Statistics of British India.] 

388. The real receipts from excise rose during the year from 101‘13 
lakhs in 1910-11 to llO'SO lakhs, an increase of 9-5 per cent. The increase, 
which has been continuous since 1909-10, is due to favourable seasons and 
prosperity and is an index of the fact that the consuming classes have again 
obtained the means for indulgence. 

389. Of the gross demand for the' year, 112'02 lakhs, lir32 lakhs or 
99'4 per cent, was collected. The one arrear of importance was a sum of 
Es. 34,721 due from a defaulting drugs contractor of Bareilly who is living in 
Eampur State. The only other large item is one of Es. 7,113 in Dehra 
Dun which is covered by a bond. 

390. The total receipts from country spirit rose from 65'41 lakhs to 
73" 70 lakhs, an iucrease of 12' 7 per cent. The incidence of total revenue per 
L. P. gallon in distillery areas fell fromEs. 4-11-8 to Es. 4T1-3. Licence fees 
rose from 19'33 lakhs to 24'06 lakhs, an increase of 24'4 per cent. This was 
due partly to the extension of the distillery system to Jhansi, J alaun and Ha- 
mirpur, but chiefly to the excellent prospects at the time of the settlements. 
In the new areas mentioned above the settlements were better than was 
expected. In Banda there was a rise of over 53 per cent.; consumption rose 
from 1,329,200 to 1,456,200 L. P. gallons, an increase of 9-6 per cent. ; 
the increase is due to low prices, a demand for labour and bumper crops, 
which enabled the consuming classes to spend more on luxuries. The ^ year 
was also auspicious for Hindu marriages : it may however be mentioned 
that the number of marriages amougsb the low classes depends not alone on 
astronomical conditious, but very largely on the state of their funds, so that 
good crops arid many m 3 ,rriages usually coincide. The rate of still head duty 
was enhanced in 4 towns with effect from Ist April 1911 and in 11 districts 
with efiect from 1st April 1912. 

There is very little demand for the 60° U. P. spirit, save in certain 
tracts, though the demand has risen to 3,11,109 gaUoM as against 
164 245. Of this, however, 158,793 gallons was consumed in Bundelkhand 
due’ no doubt to the fact that the price of it was nearer to that of the old 

outstill liquor to which the consumers were accustomed, ^ 

391. The contract system worked well and the initial dimcuities 
attending its introduction have now been overcome. An adequate supply 
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AMD question of extending the systesi to other districts was examined ; 

PIMMOB. difBoulty lies in the possible extermination of the native distiller, who 

has not the means, ability or enterprise to work an up-to-date distillery. 
The system proved a success in Bundelkhand where it was newly introduced ; 
but as a consequence the question of the outstills in native states was 
raised in an acute form. The matter has been fully considered and while 
some considerable States are abolishing their outstills, in others outstills 
near the border are being replaced by shops getting their supplies from 
our bonded warehouses. I’inancially the non-contract districts still show 
better results than the contract, but this fact is counterbalanced by the 
better control and better quality of spirit that results. 


Outetill area. 302. The revenue from outstills fell by Es. 60,95Y or 33'7 per cent. 

Excluding the tracts which were brought under the distillery system at the 
beginning of the year, the revenue shows an increase of 16'5 per cent. 


Eemp drugs. 


Opium. 


Tari and 
■sendhi (sap of 
Tialmyra and 


date palms). 
Frosecutious. 


General. 


393. Licence fees for the vend of hemp drugs were much less influenced 
by the general prosperity than those of liquor, because the farms are for 3 
years instead of toe. The farms of 1C districts expired; whilst in 9 
districts and parts of 6 others the contracts were thrown up owing to the 
raising of certain rates of duty. In spite of this, the farms usually fetched 
an increased price. Out of the 16 districts mentioned above, a tahsilwar 
settlement was , made in 11 and a shop-to-shop settlement in one district. 
The consumption of oharas rose by 7 per cent, and of ganja by 32'8 per cent. : 
the small increase in charas is due to the high wholesale prices at Hoshiar- 
pur. The number of shops selling hemp drugs was reduced by 44. 

394. ^ Licence fees for the vend of opium rose by 11'3 per cent. 
Consumption remained practically stationary :< the increase due to general 
prosperity was counterbalanced by the decrease due to the measures taken to 
check smuggling. In Benares the year witnessed a contest . between the 
authorities and smugglers, which by means of restricting the issues of all 
shops, ended in a victory for the former and a small deorease in issues. The 
measures taken against opium smuggling were strenuous and eSeotive : the. 
chief were excluding suspected persons from settlements, watching issues 
and restricting them where necessary and, of course, direct preveptiva 
action. 

395. Eeoeipts from tari and sendhi increased by 13’8 per cent, 
chiefly owing to good seasons. The total receipts were Es. 2,85,927 as 
against Es. 2,61,136 in 1910-11. 


396. The total number of cases rose from 1,165 to 1,660. Of these, 
556 were for illicit distillation, and 438 came from the two districts of 
I’atehpur and Allahabad ; this is a common offence in a- good mahua year. 
There were 81 _ cases of cocaine smuggling or vend, of which 22 were in 
Benares and 30 in Saharanpnr. Thirty-seven ounces of cocaine were recovered 
in one case in Saharanpnr, and 20 ounces in a case in Benares. It is not 
possible to cope with this illicit trafSc so long as the drug is brought iu whole- 
sale at the seaports. The vice is facilitated by the lower ranks of the medical 
profession, some of whom commonly prescribe “cocaine and water” in 
regular doses. Tho physical effects of the vice have been shown to be worse 
than in any other known form of in toxica tion. The number of opium 
oases declined from 363 to 296, and there were 62 eases against keepers of 
ehandu dens. Eupees 16,364 was paid as rewards, or Es. 2,800 more than in 
the preceding year. 


397. ihere is httle scope for the local committees appointed to advise 
on the number and location of shops, but they serve a useful purpose in 
enabling a member desirous of taking an interest in the subject to do so The 
convictions for di-unkenness rose from 1,608 to 1,757, partly due to increased 
consumption, partly to increased activity. Of these, 208 only occurred in' 
rural areas : the greatest proportion of oases to 10,000 of population was 14 
Tper To^OOO Lucknow and 9 in Agra. In Cawnpore it was as low as 
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42.^Siamps, 

[For details see the annual report on the Stamp returns for the year ending^ 

Slsif March 1912, and the tables under the heads “ Stamps,” part 4 (b), 

Statistics of British lndiaf[ 

398. The gross receipts amounted to over 110 lakhs of rupees, or 10 
lakhs less than in the record, year 1910-11. The decrease was clue to the 
smaller number of mortgage suits after the great number instituted in the 
preceding year, which affected the sale of court fee stamps. 

399. The value of judicial stamps sold shows a decrease of lOj lakhs 
and amounted to Es. 85,87,318. The whole of the decrease was under court 
fees stamps : there was a slight increase under copy stamps. This decrease 
is practically general, though the institution of a few big suits kept the 
figures up in Fyzahad and Kumauu divisions. 

400. Non-judicial stamps were sold to a value of Bs. 24,57,363 
exceeding that of 1910-11 by Es. 44,069, chiefly in the Meerut division, 
due to the brisk business caused by the Darbar, in Etah, due to an increase 
in the number of weddings, in Banda, due to a renewal of time-barred 
mortgage deeds and in Benares, due to a large purchase of stamps by the 
ruler of the Benares State, 


43.— jlssessed Taxes. 

[For details see the annual Income-tax returns of the province for the year 
ending 31si March 1912, and the tables under the head “ Income-tax,” 
part 4 (h), Statistics of British India.] 

401. The income-tax is the only- assessed tax in this province. The 
net collections amounted to Es. 24,07,082 as against Es. 23,14,668 in 1910-11. 
The total final demand for the year was Es. 19,84,179, of which 
Es. 19,78,749 was collected. 

The number of appeals and objections stood at 8,849 or only 16 more 
than in the preceding year. The number that were wholly unsuccessful fell 
from 7017 per cent, to 67'6 per cent. Writs of demand increased slightly 
from 1,488 to 1,649, but other coercive processes fell from 6,544 to 6,147. 


44.— Any other taxes levied for imperial purposes. 

402. Customs yielded Es. 1,61,371 to the imperial exchequer as 
compared with Es. 1,67,806 in the previous year, and consist solely of the 
■excise duty on cotton manufactures. 


45.^Forests., 

403. The revenue from forests is no longer shared between the imperial 
■and provincial exchequers, hut is now entirely credited to the latter, The 
.amount realized was Es. 30,16,160 in 1911-12. 


46,— Provincial revenues, 

(For details see the Government resolution on the provincial revenues 

0/1911-12.; 

404. During the year a change of considerable importance took place in 
the financial settlement with the Government of India. To meet the situa- 
tion caused by the regular growth of provincial charges on the one hand, and 
the fact that the imperial fixed assignments do not grow on the other, the 
Government of India decided to replace its fixed subsidies by a larger share 
of growing revenues ; and in consequence since the beginning of this year 
forest revenue, and expenditure have become wholly provincial instead of 
being shared with imperial ; whilst three-fourths of the excise revenue and 
-expenditure has become provincial instead of half as formerly. There have 
been other minor changes of a similar nature, and the net result is that the 
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contribution to provincial of 2,12, into -a provincial contribution to imperial 
of 16,38. Tiie settlement guarantees of 240 lakhs to provincial under 
divisible land revenue and of 66f lakhs under irrigation major works are not 
however affected, T^hilst the usual contribution under the famine insurance 
scheme and such other contributions as may become necessary from' time 
to time will also be received. In other respects however the settlement 
has become permanent, until and unless the fixed assignment from imperial 
to provincial again becomes unduly high, and hampers the expansion of 
provincial revenue to meet the legitimate and necessary growth of provincial 
expenditure, when a similar remedy to that detailed above will once more 
take place. 

There have been some changes in the classification of the pro- 
vincial accounts of which the most important are (1), the transfer of the 
charges on account of the Provincial works section of the accounts ofiice to 
the head “18— G-eneral administration ” consequent on the amalgamation of 
the Civil and Public Works Account offices ; (2), the debit of the cost of 
typewriters to the contingent gi-ant of the purchasing officer, instead of the 
head “30— Stationery and printing,” and (3) the transfer of the debit on 
account of the pay of sweepers from “ establishment ” to “ contingencies.” 

The general results of the year’s transactions are as shown below. 
(Figures indicative of money when written without the symbol “ E,s.” refer to. 
thousands of rupees) : — 



1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Opening balance 

50,56 

86,00 

Eeoeipts 

5,98,79 

6,02,99 

Charges 

... 5,62,32 

6,01,54 

Closing balance... 

87,02 

88,85 


mtierenoe. 

4.36,35 
4 4,20 
439,22 
4 1,88 

Generally speaking the actuals were more favourable than the anticipa- 
tions at budget time; provincial income was higher than the budget 
by 28,86. The closing balance of 1910-11 aud the opening balance ^of 
1911-12 were inflated by the large special grants made by the Goveramaat of 
India at the end of the year 'for education and sanitation : whilst the 
closing balance of 1911-12 includes grants of 8,00, and 1,00, earmarked for 
expenditure on sanitation and agriculture in 1912-13, and the unutib 7 Ad 
balance (7,61) of the grants of 1910-11 already referred to. 

405. Under assignments there was a decrease of 35,77, of which 26 41 
is accounted for by the exclusion of the special non-recurring contributions 
for education and sanitation already mentioned. Tlie alteration in the terms 
of the provincial settlement resulted in a loss of 24,46 to provincinl nnflfiv. 
assignments (9,08415,38 fixed adjusting entry in favour of imperial) 
There were other smaller losses, tank construction and restoration in Bundel- 
khand (—99) and irrigation (-38), with certain omissions in this vear’s 
account, making up a total of 3,32. The new assignments received ausresatpd 
18,42 and included 3,58 for the relief of municipalities and Act XX towns 
from police charges, 8,00 for expenditure on urban sanitation, 5 31 to meet 
the Darbar concession paid to Government servants, and 1,00 for agrioultura 
and allied objects. Of the other variations under receipts the followinff mav 
be mentioned : — ' s ^ 


Land revenue 

Stamps 

Interest 

Major irrigation works 

Excise 

Forest 

Education 

Miscellaneous 


increase. 


82.09 

18,27 

58 

1.74 


Decrease. 

5.52 

5,30 

2,42 

75 


The decrease under revenue is accounted for by a smaller arrear 
demand, the late arnval of the monsoon, and the exclusion of the FaSv 
Domama of the Maharaja of Benares now part of the Benares sSe tS 
decrease under stamps follows fi-om the inflated receipts of 1910-11 •' under 

mterest, to smaller outstandings in the nmvinoini ^ 
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irrigation to the favourable season. J^rosperous times and the extension of the 
distillery system to Bundelkhand aoebunt for so much of the excise increase 
as is not due to the inoreasa in the share credited to provincial revenues • 
and the real increase under “Porests ” is due to the disposal of a large number 
of trees killed by the drought of 1908, and to. a greater, demand for turpentine, 
rosin, timber and bamboos. The increase under “Education” is due 
to the rise in fee receipts following on the provincialization of district 
schools, and that under “ Miscellaneous ” to higher net receipts under the 
head of lapsed deposits. 

406. The principal variations in the expenditure of the year are set 
out in the following table ; — 
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Expenditure. 



Increase. 

Decrease 

Land revenue 

2,51 


Exorie 

1,14 


Foroafca 

7,45 


General administration ... 

1,43 


Courts of law 

2,19 


Police 

7,11 


Education 

9,91 


Medical 

12,14 


Scientific and minor de- 



partraonta 

1,40 


Superannuation 

86 


Jails 


1,00 

Miaoellaneous 

• • • 

4,09 

Major irrigation works ... 


95 

Minor „ „ 


1,14 


Under “ Laud revenue, ” the Eoyal bonus payments, arid higher survey 
and settlement charges account for the increase. Under Excise the increase 
is due chiefly to the revision of the provincial share, and the rest, to 
increased expenditure on establishment caused by the extension ^ of the 
contract distillery system to Bundelkhand and Eumaun. Under Eorests, 
apart from the increase consequent on the revision of the provincial 
settlement, the higher expenditure is due to special payments for certain 
lands taken up by Q-overnment, to settlement charges and to a larger outlay 
on communications, buildings, fuel and turpentine operations, and to the re- 
vision of tho Provincial Foi’est service. Under General Administration, apart 
from expenditure on officers on special duty in the secretariat, and on the 
visit of Irlis Majesty the Eing-Bmperor, both abnormail variations, there 
is an inoreaso due to the creation of the new Jhansi commissionership. 
Extra courts and Eoyal bonus payments account for the increase under 
“ Courts of Law ; ” whilst Eoyal bonus payments, the relief of Act XX towns 
from police charges, and police reforms make up most of the extra 
expenditure under police, though there were also increases under arms and 
accoutroments, and the Criminal Investigation department, counter- 
balanced however by a saving on account of village police charges transferred 
to tlie Benares State, The large educational increase is made up of 
special imperial grants out of the non-recurrent assignment of 12,91 to the 
university for buildings, in aid of private institutions, district boards and for 
the purchase of apparatus, &o., in Government colleges and schools; aud of a 
complete year’s expenditure, on the district schools provincialized in 1910-11. 
Under Medical, grants of various kinds for sanitation, plague charges, grants 
to the Duflerin Fund, and the expenditure for the ffist time incurred on 
the King George’s Medical College account for the inoraaae.^ Expenditure 
on experimental farms, on the purchase of serum for the Civil Veterinary 
department, the Agra city park, and the sugar demonstration at the Exhibition 
account lor the increase under “ scientific and minor and the large number, of 
new pensions sanctioned during the year, especially in the Police aud Opium 
departments, for that under superannuation. Of the decreases, that under 
Jails is due to a smaller jail population largely caused by the Darbar releases ; 
that under Misoellauoous is illusory, and due to the presence of an unusual 
item of 4,76 in the accounts of 1910-11. Under major and minor irrigation 
works, the decrease was due to Smaller outlavB on various canals and surveys. 
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407. Actual receipts and charges _show the following variations from 
the budget estimates of the year ; — 


Budget. Actuals. Liffermce. 
Opening balance ... .*» 85,34 86,90 + 1,56 

Receipts 5,74,13 6,02,99 + 28,86 

Charges 6.09,73 6,01,54 - 8,19 

Closing balance ... ••• 49,74 88,35 + 38,61 


The budget in fact estimated an excess of charges over receipts of 36,60, 
whilst there was an actual excess of receipts over charges of 1,45. The 
main variations in receipts occurred under assignments, whilst Stamps, Excise, 
Eorest, Interest and Miscellaneous were all better than the budget estimate ; 
and the G-overnmeut of India’s grants of 9 lakhs also swelled the receipts. 
Under court stamps the decrease from the abnormal receipts of 1910-11 
(caused by the large number of mortgage suits instituted in consequence of a 
ruling of the Privy Council on the subject of the period of limitation) was 
overestimated. On the expenditure side the variations are more numerous. 
The more prominent are increases of 86 under Land revenue, 60 under Gener- 
al Administration, 104 under Miscellaneous, and 251 under Civil works ; these 
were due in the first case to the Boyal bonus payments, and in the second to 
underestimates of the cost of the Eoyal visit, of purchase of tents and 
of salaries of officers on special duty. Under Miscellaneous the excess was 
due to unexpected remissions of taqavi. The Civil works budget was 
exceeded chiefly under communications and cost of establishments. The 
expenditure fell below the original allotments under the heads of Jails, 
Police, Education, Scientific and Minor departments, and working expenses of 
Major irrigation works. The accounts closed with a balance of 88,35 or 38,61 
over the budget figure and 08,36 over the prescribed minimum of 20 lakhs. 


47.— ioca/ revenues, ^ 

(For details see the accounts of the excluded local funds and the review of the 
local and district boards for the year ending 31st March 1912.) 

408. The opening balance of excluded local funds was Es. 33,39,254. 
Eeoeipts totalled over 111 lakhs of rupees, and expenditure amounted to 
over 108^ lakhs, leaving a closing balance of Es. 36,05,533. The fi.aanoes of 
the district boards are dealt with elsewhere in this report.. The principal 
subheads are as usual the district, cantonment, town and bazar police, and 
education funds. The income of town funds aggregated 6g lakhs of rupees 
and the expenditure 4,82 lakhs, leaving a balance of over If lakhs. The 
Canning College funds showed an income of something under 2 lakhs and an 
expenditure of 1,83 lakhs ; the balance decreased from Es. 40,000 to 
Es, 14,000. 


48,— Municipal funds, 

(For details see the review of rmmicifal administration for the 
year ending the Slsii March 1912.,) 

409. The opening balance of municipal funds was Es. 27,95,837 or 
Es. 18,239 less than the closing balance of the previous year : the discre- 
pancy is due to adjustments in the accounts subsequently made. The 
receipts amounted to Es. 97,28,866. and the expenditure to Es. 90,61,463 ; 
the latter shows an increase .of over 2 lakhs over the figure of the former 
year. The closing balance was Es. 34,63,230. 



Chaptee VI.— VITAL STATISTICS AND MEDICAL SEEVICES. 


of oon.S4fSf 

(See under Chapter J . — Details of last census.) 


BO.— Births and deaths. 


(For details see the annual report of the Sanitary Commissioner for the year 
1911 and the talles under “ Vital Statistics,” part V, Statistics of British 
India.) 


410. The total number of bii'ths recorded in the year under report 
and the birth rate per mille of the population were 2,063,324 and 43'84 as 
against 1,955,424 and 41 '00 respectively in 1910. It should be noted 
that these populations were worked out on the smaller figure of the new 
census which not only shows a loss, but is also smaller by the population 
of the Benares State ; the birth rate of 1910 on the new population is 41'8. 
The lowest birth rate was in June and the highest in October ; the curve 

’’however though normal in its general direction did not show the usual 
marked fall in the hot weather and rise in the late autumn, which is 
due to the ezceptional mildness of malaria in the autumn of 1910. The 
proportion of male to female births was 108'44 to 100, or practically the 
same as in the preceding year. The birth rate was in excess of the death 
rate in only 20 districts out of 48 ; 23 districts recorded birth rates above 
the provincial rate. Jhansi stands first with the high rate of 67'61, and 
Hamii'pur follows with 63'54. Dehra Dun (25'44) and Naini Tal (3013) 
showed very low rates. The total number of births in the municipal 
area was 118,249, practically the same as in 1910 : the rate is 39'98 per 
mille. Man Eanipur (birth rate 8610) stands first. Tilhar (Shahjahan- 
pur) was second. Mussooree (Dehra Dun) and Naini Tal had very 
low figures as usual ; but the population in these towns is a floating 
one. The birth rate exceeded the death rate in 21 municipalities 
out of 87. 

411. During the year 2, 105,292 deaths were recorded against 1,844,178 
in 1910, giving a death rate of 44'95 as against 38'67 per mille, TMs very 
high rate is due chiefly to the prevalence of plague and cholera. The deaths 
exceeded the births by 61,968 or 111 per 1,000. Twenty-eight districts 
recorded death rates in excess of the birth rates, as against 16 in 1910. 
The excess was greatest in Muzafiarnagar (1912), Bara Banki (16'14), 
Meerut (14'79), Jaunpur (14'66), Farruihabad (12'33), Naini Tal (1T62) and 
Lucknow (irSO). In none of these districts save Naini Tal was the birth 
rate low. Plague, combined with cholera in Bara Banki, Jaunpur and 
Lucknow, and also with fever in Earrukhabad, accounted for these figures. 
Mortality was lower in every other province than in the United Provinces. 
Tn the municipal area 164,813 deaths were recorded as against 123,638 in 
1910, equivalent to death rates of 56'72 and 39'99 respectively, and the birth 
rate was exceeded by 16'74 as against 1'55 in 1910. Sixty-five municipalities 
out of 87 returned death rates in excess of birth rates : the excess was most 
marked in Kandhla (Muzafiarnagar 74'44), Jaunpur (60'66) and Bela (46'61). 
The infant mortality was 246'1 per mille, a figure considerably higher than 
in 1910 (227'3), but slightly under the decennial average of 1901—1910; 
the increaise is not large considering the general nnhealthiness of the 
year, though it is obvious enough that the wastage of child life is still 
enormous. 


412. The Deputy Sanitary Commissioners tested 1,831 entries of birth 
and death as compared with 1,192 in 1910, a low figure due to the fact that 
both these officers were much in Allahabad during the year. The number 
of omissions discovered was 10 as against 68 in 1910. The local authorities 
tested 301,111 births and 275,650 deaths and entries as against 273,668 
and 226,421 in 1910 respectively; the percentage of omissions dis- 
covered in both categories was fractionally higher than in that year. 

— * • . .1 _ 1,™ „j: — >,.17 fUo T7Qfm‘na>.inn sriFtiff was 
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100,638, whilst the percentage of omissiQns found was as usual under 1 and 
rather smaller than in 1910. 

413. During the year 117,689 deaths were recorded from cholera, as 
compared with 102,462 in 1910: the death rates per 1,000 were 2'61 and 2‘16 
respectively. The'decrease was found in nearly all divisions, but at different 
times of the year. The highest mortality was recorded in July (62,081). Of 
districts Bara Banki showed the highest mortality (14'74 per 1,000) : among 
municipalities Parrukhabad-Fatehgarh with a death rate of 9'92 was first. 

414. From smaU-pox 1,479 deaths were recorded, or '03 per mille as 
against 8'73 deaths ('02 per mille) in 1910. The highest mortality occurred 
in May and the lowest in October. Aligarh with a death rate of '24 per 
1,000 suffered worst from the disease. Only 6 towns returned more than 
10 deaths from small-pox, of which Hathras (Aligarh) claimed 111. 

415. The total of plague deaths in 1911 was 332,301, a mortality 
which has only once been exceeded (1906) : the death rate was 7'09 per mille. 
A chief plague officer and four .I.M.S. plague officers were on duty from 1st 
June 1911 ; 52 travelling dispensaries commenced operations from the Same 
date. The epidemic reached its maximum in March and its .minimum in 
August. No district escaped scot-free, but in 6 there were less than 100 deaths 
(AJmora and Garhwal in Kumaun, and the 4 districts of the Jhansi division). 
Muzafiarnagar had the enormous death rate of 31'64 and Meerut was next 
with 24'47 ; Ballia (17'31), Ghazipur (16'62), Jaunpur (15'83), Azamgarh. 
(16'47), Bulandshahr (14'44) and Budaun (11'37) also suffered severely. Of 
the towns, Shikarpur (143'90), Jahangirabacl (70'51), both in Bulandshahr, 
Mirzapur — Eindhachal (52'85), Jaunpur (48' 14) and Gaura Barhaj in 
Gorakhpur (46'28) showed the highest figures. The number of persons in- 
oculated against plague was 83,505 as against 74,414 in 1910, Ballia with 
10,322 and Budaun with 9,775 showing the highest figures. The urban 
plague death rate was 12'00 per 1,000 and the rural 6'75, as against 3'76 and 
3'28 respectively in 1910. 

416. The mortality from fever in 1911 showed a slight increase from 
the figures of 1910 : the deaths numbered 1,308,498 as against 1,291,006 ; 
the death rate per mille was 27'94 as against 27'07. The highest mortality 
was in May. Of districts, Farrukhabad (40'21) suffered most severely : then 
came Pilibhit, Bareilly, Bulandshahr, Naini Tal, Moradabad, Shahjahaupur 
and Jalaun, all with a mortality of over 84 per 1,000. Of towns Deoband 
(Saharanpur) and Man Eanipur (Jhansi) stand highest, with death rates of 
46'20 and 42'39. The mortality rates from fever were 25'40 and 28'12 per 
mille in the urban and rural areas respectively, as against 23'01 a.nd 27'38 
in 1910. The inquiry into malaria in these provinces was continued during 
the year ; a survey of Meerut was made. Experiments were carried out in the 
prophylactic issue of quinine to school children, and figmes and maps pre- 
pared regarding the distribution of malaria. Eighteen thousand three 
hundred and forty-six one-rupee packets of quinine were sold as against 
27,046 in 1910, a decrease due to the fact that the year as regards malaria 
was exceptionally mild. 

417. There were 24,136 deaths from dysentery and diarrhoea ; Garhwal 
and Almora as usual heading the list. Eespiratory diseases numbered 24,664, 
an increase of 3,000 over the figures of 1910. 

418. The number of deaths from injuries was 24,340, or practically 
the same as in 1910 (24,646). There were 2,707 suicides, 4 less than in 1910. 

419. The total number of deaths from “ all other causes ” was 272,196 
as compared with 227,628 in 1910 : of this increase 13,492 were due to an 
increase in measles. 


51.— Emigration and immigration. 

(For details see the annual report for 1911 on the worMng in the United Prov- 
inces of the Assam Labour and Fmigraiion Act of 1901 ; the annual report 
of emigrants sailing from the port of Calcutta to British and Foreign ' 
Colonies for 1911, and the tables under the head “ Bmigrafion,” pari V, 
Statistics of British India.) 

420. On the Ist April 1911 the Governor General in Council issued ; 
orders, under section 6 of .the Indian Emigration Act, 1908, as amended by 
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the Act of 1910, prohibiting emigration to the colony of Natal from the Ist 
July. 

Out of the 12,716 emigrants registraed at the Port of Calcutta in the 
year 1911 for the colonies of Trinidad, Fiji, Natal, Demerara, Jamaica and 
Surinam, 9,187 or 72 '24 per cent, were recruited in this proYince. The 
districts which supplied the largest numbers were Cawnpore (1,300), Gouda 
(1,276), Fyzabad (1,076), Lucknow (1,029) and Basti (937). The number of 
emigrants born in the United Provinces, wherever recruited, was 10,444 or 
82T3 per cent, of the total, of whom Basti (1,646) and Gonda (1,266) had the 
highest figures. The number of emigrants recruited in 1911 was 10,548. 

421. Eecruiting operations under chapter IV of the Assam Labour and 
Emigration Act of 1901 were carried on during the year in 8 districts, viz. 
Ghazipur, Fyzabad, Bahraich, Basti, Azamgarh, Allahabad, Gonda and 
Partabgarh. The number of labourers recruited (or rather reported as 
recruited, for the agents do not all send reports) was only 396 as against 843 
ill 1909-10 ; this great decrease was due to the severity of plague and to the 
general prosperity. Under chapter IV of the Act recruitment went on in Basti, 
Eyzabad and Gonda alone : 697 coolies were recruited or about the same figure 
as in the previmis year. Under section 90 of the Act certificates were granted 
to garden sardars in Azamgarh, Eatehpur and Ghazipur, but either no reports 
were sent or no labourers recruited. In Ghazipur 916 coolies were engaged 
for unregulated districts. The condition of the depots was satisfactory. 

422. There are no statistics of immigration. 


S 2 ,^Me€flcaf r'e/ief# 

(For details see the annual report on the administration of civil hospitals for 
1911, and the tables under the head “Hospitals," part 7, Statistics of 
British India.) 

423. The number of dispensaries decreased from 654 to 551 ; exclusive 
of the 62 travelling dispensaries opened in June. Seven dispensaries were 
opened and 10 are shown as closed, of which two were transferred to^ the 
Bonaros State. The number of patients treated at the various public or 
private dispensaries and hospitals amounted to 4,300,504 against 4,543,836 in 
1910, a decrease dne to the healthiness of the year, especially as regards 
the mildness of malaria. The ratio of deaths per cent, of cases treated was 
fractionally higher than in 1910. The number of surgical operations 
performed was 199,704 against 196,526 in the previous year. 

424. The number of visits paid by lady doctors and female sub-assis- 

tant surgeons amounted to 6,297, an increase of 221. The midwifery 
cases increased by 287. _ . 

425. The total income of the hospitals and dispensaries in 1911 was 
Es. 19,67,089 as compared with Es. 16,66,820 in 1910. The expenditure 
was Ea. 16,46,020 as against Es. 13,26,606, leaving a closing balance of 
Es. 3,20,410. The local fund contributions rose from Es. 6,99,144 to 
Es. 7,io,696 and the municipal contributions decreased from Es. 1,08,632 
to Es. ’93,613. The expenditure ou buildings was over 2| lakhs: the 
amount of ’invested capital was Es. 16,10,761 at the end of the year. _ 

426. The most important features of the year were the opening ol 
King George’s Medical College at Lnoknow, and of the new Ludovic 
Porter district Hospital at Meerut, and the introduction of travelling dispen- 
saries. The hospitals at Aligarh and Bareilly also have been reconstructed. 


63.— Sanitation. 

(For details see the annual report of the Sanitary Gommissioner for 1911 
and of the Sanitary Engineer for the year ending ^Ist March 1912, ^ 
the tables under the head “Area, Population and Public health, pait 7, 

Statistics of British India.) _ , a ■ . u 

497 Good nrogress was made with sanitary improvements during the 
vear • nearly seven and a half lakhs was spent by municipalities on sanitary 
woHr Tim bulk of this (5-A,- lakhs) was spent on drainage works, 
but Es 85 000 was spent on the Lucknow water supply. The wa er 
works stations worked on the whole satisfactorily : there was one breakdown 
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at Mussooree and another at Allahabad, both temporary, In most of 
the older installations the demand is now in excess of the supply and many 
of them are being extended. The demand for water varied as usual with 
different towns : Oawnpore and Benares consumed !22 and 21 gallons per 
head of population, 'whilst Naini Tal was content with six gallons. The 
municipalities spent about 39 per cent, of their income on conservancy, 
water supply and drainage. In Lucknow about 5 ^ lakhs was spent on such 
purposes : other large sums were Es. 68,000 at Benares, Es. 45,000 at 
Meerut, lakhs at Moradabad, half a lakh at Budann and half a lakh 
at Mirzapur, 

428, All the fairs of the year passed off without serious epidemics. 
There were a couple of deaths from cholera at the Magh Mela at Allahabad, 
four cases of plague at the Dikhauti fair at Hardwar, six oases of cholera 
and one of plague at the Dadri fair at Ballia, whilst at the minor fairs 
there was a similar very small number of oases. The Jhiila fair at 
Ajodhya had to be prohibited owing to the prevalence of cholera in 
Fyzabad and the adjoining districts. The large fairs were as usual attended 
by the Sanitary Commissioner or a Deputy Sanitary Oommissioiier, or both. 

429, Dive meetings of the Sanitary Board were held during the year. 
A grant of 5 lakhs was made by the G-overnment for disposal by the Board 
and a special grant of 10| lakhs by the Government of India. 


54,-Vaccmation, 

(For istails see the annual report on meimtion for 1911-12 and ih iahlss 
under the head “ Yacematm, ’’ part 7, Statistics of British India.) 

430. There are now 49 assistant superiiitendents and 927 vaccinators 
as against 50 and 933 respectively in 1910-11. The decrease is due to the 
creation of the Benares State. The expenditure on vaccination amounted 
to Es. 1,81,792 as against Es. 1,68,697 in the former year. 

431. The total number of vaccinations was 1,484,653, an increase of 
some 79,000, As far as results could be obtained the percentage of successful 
vaccinations was 97'5 per cent, for primary vaccinations and 7813 for re- 
vaccinations. The average cost of each successful vaccination was one anna 
seven pies or five pies less than in the previous year. 

432. Only 193,356 tubes of lymph wereissued from the Patwa Dangar 
d^pSt against 358,939 in the former year : but 41,460 grammes were issued 
in bulk as against 9,392. The decrease and increase are due to the introduc- 
tion of the cheaper method of supplying lymph in metal collapsible tubes. 
The price of lymph issued in bulk has decreased from Es, 3 to Es, 2 
per drachm. In spite of this the receipts have increased to Es, 18,780 from 
Es. 14,211 and there was a profit of Es. 6,750, 
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Sfi.—CsufjgrfBJ syaii^m ot pui>lli> iioS.- EfC'.'o n. 

433. The head of the education department is the Director of Public 
Instruction, who is assisted by an assistant director of public instruction. 
Immediately under him are, for boys’ schools, the inspectors and assistant 
inspectors ; for industrial and technical schools, the Director of Industries 
in his capacity of inspector of industrial institutions ; and for girls’ schools, 
the chief inspectress and seven inspectresses. There are at present nine 
inspectors of schools, nine assistant inspectors, the inspector of normal 
schools and training classes and four special inspectors of drawing, 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, and science respectively. 

In 1908 the principle of placing each inspector over one of the 
nine revenue divisions was iiitrodnced, the inspector of the Knmaun division 
being also charged with the duty of inspecting the European schools 
throughout the provinces. But since the creation of the new Jhansi division, 
in 1911, this principle is no longer universally applicable, the districts ot that 
division being still allocated for the purposes of inspection to the old revenue 
divisions, viz. Aligarh to Meerut, Farrukhabad and Etawah to Agra, and 
Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamirpnr and Banda to Allahabad. . , i 

The iuspeotoi'B have administrative control of all Government schools 
for genoral education in their divisions, and inspect and ^ 

recoh'ninod stato, aided and unaided English schools, and visit such nmecog- 
r,a Enslih sltoota », apply ta roaoemtion. la He ““5” 
weather tours they are required to inspect such vernaculai middle and 
primary schools as they can conveniently reach. They are in general con rol 
of all scLooIb for gonoral oducatioii within their divisions. ^ 

The assistant inspectors assist the inspectors in 
and inspection of the schools of thoh respective divisions; hut have vernaon- 
rSiion as their special province subject to the general supervision of 

?lio inspector of normal schools and training classes 
schoohnastors inspects anci reports upon all 

In Ihn iivovincfis and is registrar of the normal school and warning wass 
oxamiilations. ' Ho also inspects as many training ^ 

niputlv veacb visiting at least one in each district annually. _ 

The todal inspectors inspect either jointly ^^^h the inspectors or 

separately as many schools as tlioy can in i -iistitutions 

=So«an&^^ 

girls throughout tho provinces. She is ™ Normal 

schools lor Indian girls and specially ^^sponsih of the Anglo- 

School for mistresses at Lucknow. &he is also registiar^m^^ 

vernacnlar middle examination for ]j^j;gelf pariodically 

annually something ol the work done in each divjion and P 

inspects the more important schools m r™^rnvinoes aro divided into 
For tho purposes of female educatmn t P EainiTal, Almera 

seven circles. The first circle com^ises Muzafiarnagar, Meerut, 

and Garhwal. The second Debra Dun, Etah, Buland- 

BijnerandMoradahad. The ^^^nH Muttra Ag», to 
shahr and Aligarh. The fourth If . 3 Oawnpore, Bauda, 

Kheri, Bara Banki, Shalijahanpur Unao. The sixth 

Hamirpur, Jhansi, Jalaiin, 3 

Fatohpur, Allahabad, ^'r^'^Pf’i^nnnr aShpur, Basti, Azam- 

The seventh Fyzahad, Gonda, to the orders of tho chief 

garb and Ballia. The inspectresses, who woij oiroles. and 

inspectress, administer the Government model schools m tneir 
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not only inspect as many girls’ schools^ and home classes, as they can reach, 
but endeavour to promote the spread of female education in their circles. 

Anglo-vernaoular education is the special province of the department 
of public instruction. Save where local circumstances make it unnecessary 
for the present, there is a Government high school in every district, 
which sets the standard in secondary education. Other high schools 
are maintained by private bodies with or without aid from Government. 
Anglo-vernaoular middle schools are maintained by private bodies, and 
with the special sanction of Government by municipal boards and by 
district boards at a. few places. 

Vernacular education, middle and primary, with the exception of the 
Government normal and practising schools and municipal schools, is the 
special province of the district boards, who are responsible for supplying 
the educational needs of the district by maintaining or aiding as many 
sohools as their resources permit. 

The boards allocate the sohools, establish and maintain boarding 
houses, appoint the teachers in accordance with certain rules as to qualifica- 
tions, regulate scholarships and hold all endowments. 

The deputy inspectors, assisted in almost all districts by sub-deputy 
inspectors, and numbering respectively 48 and 130, are the educational officers 
of the districts. Control of this service has recently been transferred from the 
boards to the Director of Public Instruction. The duties of the inspectors 
and assistant inspectors in regard to vernacular education include giving 
advice, seeing that standing Government orders are complied with, and 
scrutinizing the boards’ budgets and programmes of expansion and educa- 
tional projects. 

In purely tuitional matters the orders of tho Director of Public 
Instruction are final and a reference to the departmental authorities is 
required before any middle school is opened or closed. 

434. The course of instruction in primary vernacular schools com- 
prises lessons in — 

' I. — Languago. (Urdu or Hindi.) 

II, — AriUimedc. 

HI.— Geography. 

IV. — Drawing. (Optional.) 

V. — O'.ijeot lessons. (Optional.) 

VI. — Phyiical e.’corcisea. 

And in middle vernacular schools, also, lessons in — 

I.— Geometry and mensuration. 

II,— History. 

At the end of the elementary .stage of instruction an upper primary 
examination is held annually at' each school in situ between the months of 
January and April. 

The final examination for secondary vernacular schools in the ver- 
nacular final examination is held annually in March. 

In English schools annual promotion examinations from class to class 
are held uiuler the superintendenoe of the head master. There are only two 
public departmental examinations. The first is the high school scholarship 
examination, appearance at which is not compulsory, which is hold at the 
end of the upper middle stage for the award of Government scholarships 
to deserving scholars in the high section. The subjects included in the 
preparatory course are as follows ; — 

I. -— English. 

(a,) Literary course (text-books prescribed). 

fhj Grammar. 

Cc J Composition and translation. 

II. —Mathematics. 

(a) Arithmetio. 

(h) Practical Geometry. 

( a) Algebra — ^fonr simple rules and simple equations. 

in. — History and Geography. 

( a) History— Brief sketch of Indian history. 

lb) Geography : outlines of general Geography, Europe and Asia, with special 
referenee to India. . 

(cj Physical Geography. 
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tv. — Vernacular. (Urdu or Hindi,), 

(a ) Literary course, 

(b) Composition. 

V. — Optional subjects, 

(a) Classical language.9; one of tHe follo'wing ; Persian, Sanskrit or Arabic, 
(h) Drawing. 

(c) Manual Training. 

(d) Elementary Science, 


The second exEtmination is for the school-leaving certificate held at the 
end of the high stage, and oondncted by a central examination board, and 
recognized by the Allahabad University as equivalent to the matriculation 
for qualifying for admission to the University, 

The courses of instruction are as follows 

I, — Compulsory subjects, 

(1) English, • 

(2) Mathematics, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry and mensuration. 

(3) The vernacular of the candidate. 

(4) History of India, including an outline of the present system of administra- 

tion. 

(5) Ganoral Geography, outlines, including the elements of mathematical and 

physical geography, with geography of India in further detail. 

II. — One of tho following optional subjects : — 

(]) Chrsiiloal language Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian with Arabic and Latin. 

(2) Coinmorco, 

(3) I’liysica and Chendatry. 

(‘t) Piiy.'dograpliy. 

(,5) A furtlior course of mathomatios including Mechanics and Trigonometry. 

(Ci) Uolany, 

(7) Agriculture with surveying. 

(8) Drawing. 

(9) Manual Training. 

(J.O) A inodorn European language. 

(11) Domestic Sionoo. 

Bositlos tho written examinations there is an oral examination in 
English and a modern European language and a practical examination in 
soiouoQ, ooummreo, manual training, and further mathematics. 

In those oxaini nations wliiob, are held at the schools tho records of the 
work done hotli by teachers and scholars are inspected. 

Somo schools also prepare for the matriculation examination of the 
Allahabad University, which consists of the following course 

1. English. 

2. Mialiomatio,?. 

3. HisLory and Geography. 

4. O'llfl or two of 11)0 following ; — 

{aj A classical language, 

(bj An addilioual classical language. 

(cj Physics and Cliomistry. 

And if only one subject is taken under 4, one of the following 
subjects 

(a) An Indian varnaoiilar. 

(b) A iiioiloru European language. 

(0) Drawing, 

(d) Agi'icuUuro with surveying, 

Tlio University education as described in the annual calendar of the 
Allahabad University is given either in the Government colleges at Allahabad 
or Bonaros or in the aided or unaided colleges named in the calendar 
afliliatccl to tlio University. 

435. Eor Indian girls the following institutions are provided:-- 

(1) The Isabella Thoburu College, Lucknow, maintained by the 
M. C. Missionary Society and aided by Government, prepares 
for tho degrees of tho Allahabad University. 

Anglo-vernacular secondary education is imparted m 27 aided 
and 3 unaided schools. There is no Government institution 
■ of this kind, but a middle school is maintained by the 
.Lucknow municipal board. 
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(3) Vemacular secondary education is given in the middle school 

attached to the Govermnent Normal School at Lucknow, in 
6 model girls’ schools, and in two schools maintained by 
district boards, and in 9 aided schools. 

(4) Primary vernacular education is given in 56 model girls’ schools 

maintained by the state, and in a growing number of girls’ 
schools maintained or aided by district boards. _ 

The high schools prepare for the matriculation examination of the 
Allahabad University. 

The middle schools prepare for the Anglo-vernacular middle examina- 
tion. The vernacular middle schools may prepare for the vernacular final 
examination. 

436. The education of European and Eurasian children is governed 
by the code of regulations for European schools. There is no state 
institution for such children. University education up to the degree 
standard can be obtained at any one of the colleges affiliated to the Allahabad 
University, among which is one for women only up to the degree standard 
and another up to the intermediate standard also for women only. 
Candidates can be prepared privately with the special sanction of the 
University at classes attached to the larger high schools. There are 29 
high schools, 13 middle schools, and 10 primary schools. The final exami- 
nation for the high schools is the high school examination, which is 
accepted for purposes of admission to the University. 

437. Aided colleges and schools are established by private persons 
and bodies, such as missionary societies, and receive maintenance grants- 
in-aid from the Government under certain conditions. The amount of the 
grants is regulated by (1) the kind of education given in the school, i.e. by 
the class of school, (2) the tuitional expenditure which the managers are 
prepared to maintain, and (3) the average number of pupils under instruc- 
tion. Special grants are also given for building and equipment. 

Similarly sums of money are granted by the Government to aid 
local effort in maintaining schools for children of European descent who 
retain European habits and modes of life. The grants are made for buildings 
and maintenauoe to the managers conditional upon the attendance and 
proficiency of the scholars, the qualification of the teachers, and stats of the 
schools. 

438. Technical education is provided for in tire Thomason Engineer- 
ing College at Eurki, and the School of Arts and Crafts at Lucknow, both 
of which are state institutions. The Thomason College affords instruction 
in surveying, arohiteotm’e, civil and mechanical engineering, and textile 
industries. 

The School of Arts and Crafts provides instruction in the principles of 
art and design underlying the following crafts and industries : — ■ 

(1) Metal worlij^large and small silver work, je-wellery. 

(2) Wood-carving and gilding. 

(3) Stone-oar ving and sculpture. 

(4i) Calico-printing and stencilling. 

(5) Lithography. 

(6) Iron- work, -wrought and cast. 

(7) Drawing, painting, design and modelling. 

(5) Carpet-weaving. 

(9) Pottery. 

(10) House decoration. 

Industrial education is_ provided at (a) the state industrial schools at 
Lucknow and Gorakhpur, which provide instruction in such industries as — 

(1) Carpentry. 

(2) Engine and machine fitting. 

(3) Moulding and casting. " 

(■i) Turning and machine -work. 

(.5) Cahinat-making. 

(6) Mechanical draiving. 

(7) Carriage examining. • 

(8) Pattern-making. 
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(0) Engine driving. 

(10) ElocLvio wire work and fitting. 

(hj Tlie Carpentry School, Bareilly, maintained by G-ovevnment. 
fcj Tile Experimental Weaving Station, Benares, maintained by 
Government. 

f d) Eight weaving schools in the districts aided by Government. 
{ej A. number ol aided industrial sohools, which train then- 
pupils in miscellaneous trades and employments. 

439. There are two training oolleges for English teachers. One, which 
is at Allahabad, prepares graduates for the degree of Licentiate of Teach- 
ing of the University. The other, at Lucknow, prepares under-graduates 
for the departmental Anglo-vernacular teachers’ certificate examination. 

Eor training vernaoular teachers there are six normal sohools at 
Almora, Agra, Allahabad Moradabad, Lucknow, and Goralriipur, which 
prepare for the departmental vernaoular teachers’ certificate examina- 
tion. Those serve the needs primarily of secondary middle schools. Eor 
training toaohers of primary classes, there are 109 district training classes 
maintained by district boards. 

Eor the training of mistresses in European schools there are two 
training classes attached to All Skints’ College, Naini Tal, and Woodstock 
College, Massoorco, which receive Government aid. Eor the training of 
mistresaes in Indian scliools there are the Government Female Normal 
Sohoo], Lucknow, and 8 training classes attached to aided and unaided 
aecoudai'y schools; and 6 training classes attached to certain model 
sohools. 

A dopartmoiital course of instruction has been drawn up for each 
typo of training institutions. 

440. Tlioro is a Eoformatoiy School at Ohunar, which is under the 
immediate control of a committee of visitors and of the general control 
of the Dirnolior of Public lustruotion, in his capacity of inspector-gener- 
al, The rules governing the institution are detailed in the Educational 
Code. 
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(For daiailit sex 1, ho nmiKal report on public instruction for the year ending 
the 31..ri! Meixch 1912, awtZ fdie, table under the head" Education," part 
YII, Bbaiisiios of British India.) 

441. It is satisfactory that this year has witnessed the allotments of General, 
large special grants for education. There was the non-reourring grant of 
EiS. 15,91,000 from the Government of India for education of all kinds, and 
there was tiro sirooial I'ccurring Darbar grant of seven lakhs, for primary educa- 
tion, with a recurring grant of Es. 60,000 for improving the pay of secondary 
aided Eiigliah solrool teachers, and a non-reourring grantof lakhs for collage 
and school Irostels. The university has also received a promise of three lakhs, 
non-i'oouvring, and Es, 45,000 recurring, from the Government of India with 
the object of enabling it to equip itself for teaching and research. Apart 
from this the most important events of the year are the opening of the King 
Gooi^ge’s Medical College at Lucknow, the progress made with the University 
Senate House, wiiich has been opened since the year ended, and the 
appointment (of the last of the four special inspectors of drawing, oriental 
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442. In 190(5-7 there were in all 16,642 institutions with 606,174 
scholars; last year tlioro wore 16,525 institutions with 645,(87 scholars, 
there aro now 16,663 institutions with 712,000 scholars.^ The moreass of 
public institutions since last year has been 249, of private institutions 
789. The incroaso of scholars is 48,181 in public, and 18 032 in private 
schools. The jiorcontage of scholars to the population of school ^§6 

has risen from 9'12 to lO'OG ; for boys the increase is from 16'21 to 17 79 and 

for girls from 1’31 to 1’07. . . , • *i. u j-* 

44.3. The total expenditure, direct and indirect, has risen to Erpenditars, 
Rs. 1,07,92,838 from Es. 93,39,223 or an increase of Es. 14,63,616 , tde cost 
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of education for teacl of population -wolks out at 4 annaa, as against 317 
annas in 1910-11 and 2 ^ annas in 190S-7. Direct expenditure has risen 
from EiS. 60,93,256 to Es. 66,45,414. The expenditure from public sources 
(provincial, district board and municipal Tevedues) is over 67 lakhs ; fees 
account for 20 lakhs ; and other sources for some I9f lakhs. 

444. The most important changes of the year in the University are 
the creation of a "special board of studies in Biology, "which has drawn 
up courses as far as the degree of M.Sc., the creation of separate boards for 
Physics and Chemistry, and the introduction of the degree of Doctor of 
Letters. As regards buildings, the Senate Hall has been completed, and 
at the end of the year there was a sum in hand sufficient to pay for the 
completion of this Hall and the Law College buildings. The expenditure 
slightly exceeded the income in this year ; the figures were Es. 1,68,749 
(including Es. 40,000 iu the reserved funds), and Es. 1,66,610 respectively. 
The financial outlook is not too reassuring ; for though examination fees, the 
chief source of income, have risen, the gain is discounted by the introduction 
of new examinations, and the growing popularity of higher examinations which 
are not self-supporting,. Further the interest on accumulated funds will come 
to an end when the buildings are finished, and there will also be heavier 
outlay on buildings, grounds, staff and establishment in consequence. 

445. The number of students attending colleges, exclusive of those 
reading in European classes, rose by 370 to 3,299. The expenditure has risen 
to over eight and a half lakhs, of which three and one-fifth lakhs was contia- 
buted by Government. There has been satisfactory progress in the matter of 
college buildings ; the .outstanding instance is tlnat of the Canning College 
whioli has been completely transformed; whilst 8t. John’s College, Agra, has 
made progress with a very ambitious scheme which will ultimately make it one 
of the best accommodated colleges in India. During the past quinquennium 
the progress has been very great, and most large colleges have shared in it, 
notably the Canning, Meerut, Muir, Allahabad Christian, Bareilly, Queen’s, 
Agra, St. John’s and Central Hindu Colleges, la the matter of laboratories, 
libraries, residences for the staff and hostels — especially perhaps the first and 
last— there have been extensive additions. There are now 1,646 hoarders aa 
against 1,465 in 1910-11 and 1,060 in 1906-7, and some colleges, notably 
Aligarh, are not far removed from residential institutions ; and the hostels 
are not only more numerous and larger, but provide much better accommo- 
dation than of old. 

There are now sixteen recognised oriental colleges with 1,332 scholars 
as against fifteen with 1,276 in 1910-11. The Dar-nl-ulum at Lucknow 
has now joined this class. The Sanskrit College at Benares still maintains 
its pre-eminent position, and has recently been improved by the addition 
of the Barasvati Bhavana Library, a memorial of the Eoyal visit to the 
college in 1906. There are five law classes, the same number as in 1910-11 ; 
but the number of students has risen from 447- to ■ 669, of whom 304 
are at the University Law College. At the Thomason Civil Engineering 
College there have been no changes of importance; but the lithographic 
and drawing departments have been kept continuously busy on plans and 
maps for the Delhi Darhar, and work for the Forest and other departments, 
whilst there have been some extensions in the shape of buildings for the 
staff. The numbers fell from 471 to 435. The iCng George’s Medical 
College has already been referred to elsewhere ; the first session began 
iu October 1911 with thirty-two students (of whom two were women), 
including one M.Sc., 12 B.So’s., and 17 who have passed the intermediate 
examination in Science, 

446. The totalnumber of secondary schools for Indian boys has risen 
by 10 to 646 ; of these 102 are Anglo-vernacular schools, with 42,611 
scholars, against 40,443 in the previous year. Of these 6,384 or 87 more 
than in 1910-11 were iu the high section. There are 83 English middle 
.schools with 10,284 scholars. There are 376, or four more, vernacular 
middle sohoda with 45,378 scholars as against 44,626 in 1910-11. The 
expenditure on Anglo-vernacular schools rose from Es. 14,36,731 tq 
Es. 15,97,847 or .by Es. 1,61,116 ; the cost per scholar "^as Ea- S8-2-Q. Ijlha 
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expenditure on ■vernacular secon&ry schools rose by Es. 14,701 to 
Es. 4,40,411 : the average cost per scholar is now Es. 10-3-0 as ’against 
Es. 9-14-0 in 1910-11, of -which only Es. 2-5-0 was paid in fees. There 
were 1,993 candidates for the matriculation exammation as against 2,191 
in the present^ year, a result due to the growing popularity of the school- 
leaving ceitifioate examination : of these however only 697 passed as 
against 947 in the previous y^ear. For the school -leaving certificate 
examination 45 schools as against 39 were recognized ; and there were 1,189 
candidates as against 946 of the previous year. In the year under review 539 
candidates passed. The number of candidates for the vernacular final 
examinations rose to 9,448 from 8,348 ; of whom only 46 per cent, as against 
71 per cent, passed, a decrease duo to a greater reality in the test of 
knowledge imposed. There were 50 girl candidates of whom 10 passed. 
8onic of tho chief buildings carried out during the year were a high school 
at Basti and hostoh at tlio Lucknow Jubilee and Meerut Government high 
schools, and laboratories at the Miittra and Mirzapur high schools. 

447. Tho total number of primary schools for Indian boys rose from 
9,059 to 9,251 ; and of scholars from 439,693 to 480,3£8. In 1910-11 
Government instituted an inquiry into the causes of the great decline in 
numbers in 1909-10. It cannot bo said that the reasons for this decline 
are even now altogether clear but the inquiry has at least shown that the 
cause of the reduction of scholars in that year was not mainly the reduction 
of expenditure on priinai'y education. The bulk of the decrease took place 
in the divisions of Benares and Gorakhpur, and in the latter the decrease in 
expenditure was small and oannot be held to account for the large loss of 
scholars. In tho former contraction of expenditure was undoubtedly respon- 
sible for part of the decrease, but tlris was due to some of the boards having 
in previous years incurred expenditure without regard to their financial 
position. But oven in the Benares division the loss- of scholars was no 
moans in proportion to the decrease in expenditure, and there seems good 
reason to holiovo that tho figures of the previous year were to^ some extent 
fiotitious. In both divisions plague was undoubtedly a contributing factor, 
but the most generally operative cause was neither the visitation of plague 
nor the contraction of expenditure. The period 1905—1908 was one of 
rapid expansion which was not always carried out on sound lines. _ In a 
number of distric.ts schools were opened which did not justify their existence 
and had, when tho hoards came to examine their position more carefully, 


to be closed. _ . i • u 

The year 1911-12 has witnessed another considerable expansion which, 
it may be hoped, is tho result of sounder methods than the previous one. The 
expanditviro (direct) is now Es. 18,46,101 on primary schools, as against 
Es. 17,76,484 in 1910-11. There is now rather more than one pupil in the 
upper primary stages to nine in the lower primary, or over 10 per cent, of the 


total number. _ ,11 

448. Tho qualifications of teachers in Anglo-vernacular schools con- 

tinue to improve, though the material is not tho best available, for the best 
graduates do not yet take up the teaching profession. At the Training Gol- 
lege at Allahabad (higher grade) 80 per cent, of the students were piaoecl m 
the third division in tlvo examination for their degree. There were 30 candi- 
dates for the degi'oe of Licentiate in Teaching of whom 28 passed, i e 
course at tho Lucknow College (lower grade) was successfully completed by 
47 students. There wore 466 students in the normal schools, and m tne 
special training class . Of these, 620 candidates appeared for the final exami- 
nation and 650 gained a certificate. There are now 18 training schools or 
classes for mistresses with 161 scholars. ■ , . t , . , „ 

449. There are at present 35 technical and industrial schools with 

1,671 students, as well as one commercial school with -f; 

beginning has been made with the technological institute at p , 

revised and more modest form : a site has been chosen an ® . . -q’ 

and the buildings oommonoed, The industrial school at Luc . , 

grossed along tho same lines as last year, with the addition 0 p 
polishinc class, and the motor car training class from Eoor^ . 
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flourisHng, and the latfcer’s aooommodatiou will probably be doubled. The 
School of Arts and Crafts at Lucknow has also made an excellent start. The 
eight weaving schools are also successful, though not yet self-supporting ; 
they do not however attract members of the weaving classes, and to some 
extent lead to over-production : hut the whole question of their position 
and prospects is still uncertain. Steps have been taken by several factories 
to provide educational facilities for their half time juvenile operatives. 
There are commercial departments both at St. John’s College, Agra, and the 
Eeid Christian College at Lucknow, which have, as usual, flourished exceed- 
ingly ; and there is a young department of the same kind at the Meerut' 
College. There are also good night schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
apprentices belonging to the Oudh & Eohilkhand Eailway and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eail'way. 

450. The total number of institutions of all kinds for the education of 
Indian girls has risen from 1,251 to 1,266, and of scholars from 46,912 to 
52,316, of whom 40,045 are reading in girls’ school : the rest are reading in 
hoys' schools. The whole increase is in public institutions. The Isabella 
Thobm-n College at Lucknow is still the only institution of its kind and' 
continues to do excellent work ; last year its enrolment was 30 in the' 
ooUege, 13 in the normal school, and 211 in the high school. In Anglo- 
vernacular education there are still only four regular high schools ; 
but there is begianing to be a demand for education higher than the middle 
standard. There are 27 Anglo-vernacular middle schools with 3,393 
scholars of whom 657 are in the high stage. There are 17 vernacular 
middle schools with 1,577 students. The teaching of English for reasons of 
health has now been forbidden below the third class. In primary schools ‘ 
the number of students has increased. Though it cannot be said that there ' 
is any marked oha^ge in the position as yet, it is noteworthy that there is a 
gradual desire in the direction of giving more education to girls, as well as 
education to more girls. This is especially evinced in the steady tendency 
for primary schools to rise from the preparatory to the lower and even to 
the upper primary standards. 

451. As regards Europeans and Anglo-Indians there are now 70' 
institutions (including 14 special departments) with 4,694 scholars. The 
expenditure was Ea. 11,61,981. Hindu students have increased in numbers' 
from 482,156 to 561,998, and Muhammadans from 111,042 to 134,376, or 
by 16 • 6 and 21 per cent, respectively ; in female education the Muhammadans 
have fallen back from 10,188 to 9,159, whilst Hindus have advanced from 
27,143 to 39,063. At the Colvin Taluqdars’ school money has been freely 
spent (Ea. 64,602 were spent in 1911-12 as against Es. 7,000 in 1906-7) and 
the enrolment has risen from 40 to 43. 


57 . —Literature ant! the press, 

(See tables under head “ Printing Presses and Publications,’’ part YII, 

Statistics of British India.) i 

462. There has been a sudden drop in the number of publications from^ 
2,146 to 1,697. The decline is general as regards the languages in which the’ 
books are published, but Hindi has suffered the smallest relative decrease. 
The number of religious books, whether in prose or poetry fell from 681 to ’ 
530. Yedic literature has declined by some 66 per cent. Puranic literature' 
has obviously a small but steady number of students as the number of ' 
reprints show. Of modern poems the most remarkable is the Bama Khanda, 
of which the last canto was published this year ■ but its quantity is more 
rerparkable than its quality. ‘Eeligious polemics are less violent than of old. ' 
The Arya Samaj publications are devoted chiefly to refutation of western 
criticisms and cow protection. Sanskrit publications generally consist of 
new editions of old standard works mostly philosophical ; Islamic literature 
consists chiefly of reprinted Urdu and Persian translations froM Arabic. The ■ 
parasitical literature of guides, keys, companions, &o., especially of history and 
geography is the highest on record. The only two real historical works are 
n, Bpeond edit, inn nf Pandit, Earn Len’H ’ITedinTndip. PTid RVia.ma.nl.iila.mn. Rhihli ' 
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Nomani’s vindioaliion of Aurangzeb ; the treatment of this latter subject is 
scholarly. An interesting book is the epic Santhi Natha, which was composed 
about 1350 A.D. and is now for the first time published. Little of impor- 
tance has been done in science save a reprint of Pandit Sudhakar Dube’s 
edition of the Maha Bidhania (astronomy). Of legal worts (which are as 
usual mostly law reports and digests), two more volumes of Mr. Agarwala’s 
Lawyer’s Vads Mecum are the most important. The poetical output consists 
partly of reprints of classics, partly of cheap ballads ; the latter display but 
little literary merit, whilst the erotic poetry did not attain a higher standard. 
The decline of fiction of a gross and licentious character gives no cause for 
regret. The dramatic works of the year are dull though they include a 
Jaina drama said to be YOO years old. Philosophy consists chiefly of classical 
reprints with commentaries or translations; works on Vedanta and the 
Bhagawad G-ita are most in evidence, but a new edition of the fifth part 
of the works of Swami Vivekananda is the most important. Of political 
works there are few, and none of note, save a translation of Vambery’s 
chapter on the Future of Islam. Of periodicals, the “Central Hindu College 
Magazine," “Indian Thought," the “Jainia Vasovijaya Graoiihamala," the 
Hindustan Review ” and the “ Saraswati ” are the most notable for literary 
quality. 

453. The number of newspapers and periodicals published in the United 
Provinces was 227, of which 160 were reviewed as against 137 in 1910. Of 
these 16 wore in English, 81 in Urdu, 59 in Hindi, and one each in Anglo- 
Urdu, Anglo-Hindi, Anglo-Bengali, Hindi-Urdu and Arabian Urdu. Of the 
papers reported on 147 were in oirculation at the end of the year : 2-3 were 
added to the list of reported publications ; of those 16 were received for the 
first time and seven were transferred from the non-reported list. Twelve 
papers which existed prior to 1911 ceased to exist during the year. Of the 
new periodicals, the Bhuhh Ohintah (Hindi) and Al Mushir (Urdu) are the- 
most important. One new paper did not survive the year. 

464. The Government had no occasion to take action in respect of 
any newspaper under the Press Act, though security was demanded from four 
periodicals. The tone of the papers continued to improve, and it is no longer 
necessary to lay stress on the existence of a loyalist section of the press. The 
Muhammadan papers were generally correct in tone, though they discussed 
matters in which their community was concerned with considerable, 
independence and outspokenness. 

Both Hindu and Muhammadan papers evinced some interest in Tmrkish 
and Persian affairs, whilst the Italo-Turkish war attracted general atten- 
tion. The Moroccan crisis. Lord Kitchener’s appointment in Egypt and 
the awakening of China also excited interest. The Coronation Darbar and 
the grant of the Darbar boons made a profound and favourable impression: 
whilst the treatment of Indians in the colonies evoked considerable indigna- 
tion. Much attention was given to the employment of Indians in the higher 
grades of public service and to the fulfilment of their political aspirations. 
The position of native states, the separation of the judicial and executive 
functions, the system of recruitment and training of the judiciary, and the 
virtues of the pa^iohayat system were also freely referred to, whilst the police 
were subjected as usual to a criticism more vigorous at times than accurate. 
The press once more urged the abolition of the excise duty on cotton, the 
reduction of military expenditure and the imposition of a duty on foreign 
sugar. The system of municipal elections was freely discussed, together with 
Government’s suggestions to secure adequate representation of Muham- 
madans on municipal and district boards. In the domain of education the 
liberal provisions made in 1911-12 for education were much appreciated. 
The restrictions regarding the admission of students and the Lucknow 
Medical College, and the reservation of all its higher appointments^ for 
members of the Indian Medical Service came in for some criticism, 
whilst the Muhammadan and Hindu University schemes were freely dealt 
with. The census gave rise to much discuBsiou with regard to the classi- 
fication of the depressed classes and the well worn language ^ controversy. 
Marked interest was taken in the proceedings of the legislative oouncils ; 
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the Elementary Bdncatioa and Special Marriage bills excited a great 
dea.l of controversy. Tbe cow protection movement onoe again became a 
standing topic. The raising of the depressed classes, and the usual social 
reforms were strongly advocated by many. The Muhammadan papers made 
some attempts to effect a religious revival, and urged the need for organized 
missionary endeavour. 


iiS.'—Uttiraey sicnietis!;. 


456. Literary societies in the English sense of the term can hardly 
be said to exist in the provinces. But nearly every district has one or 
more reading rooms, where periodicals are taken, and some districts have 
very fan lihraiies. The best litoary, which is of provincial importance and 
largely subsidised by Government, is the Thornhill Library, Allahabad. 

456. Eeligious and social societies are most numerous in Allahabad, 
Benares, Muttra, Lucknow and Aligarh. The Arya Sama], the Kayasthas, 
and the Musalmans have societies in the head quarters towns of most 
districts, and one of their objects is to encourage education generally. 
Branches of the Sanatan Dharma Mahamandal are to be found in several 
districts. Among the societies which have more directly literary aims 
may be mentioned the Sri Brahmavarti Sanatan Dharma of Allahabad 
and Cawnpore which promotes Sanskrit literature, the Persian Society, 
Aligarh, and the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares. The last-named 
society was established in 1893 with the object of enriching the Hindi 
language and literature, and has now more than a thousand members. 
Besides maintaining a library, publishing three periodicals (one of them 
under Government patronage), and hooks, the society is engaged in the 
search for old Hindi manuscripts and is compiling a comprehensive Hindi 
dictionary. Both of these enterprises have been subsidised by Government, 


69,— Arts and sciences, 

(For details see the annual ropoH on the Luclmow museum for the year 
ending the 31si March 1912. j 

457. The collection of skeletons in the Lucknow museum was handed 
over to the Canning College ; and that of illuminated manuscripts to the 
Public Library. Tbe collection of modern art and specimens only remain to 
be transferred. Progress has been made with the classification, labelling 
and arrangement of the exhibits and in consequence the archieological 
section of the museum was thrown open to the public. Seven hundred and 
thirty-nine specimeas, mostly archaeological and numismatic, were added to 
tbe collections in the museum, of which all but two were presented by insti- 
tutions and individuals. Twelve pieces of gold jewellery, some of which are 
as old as the Maurya period, and a number of coins of all periods were 
amoagst the most valuable of these. The receipts from all sources amounted 
to Es. 382 and the expenditure to Es. 11,714 ; the cost to Government of 
maintaining the museum was therefore Ks. 11,332. 




458, Eiipees 69,461 was spent on the conscnation of Miihammack CoDservatiott. 
and British Monuments during the year as against Es. 57,028 in 1910, Of 
, this a sum of Es. 8,268 was devoted to the conservation of Akhar’s Palace 
in the Port at Agra, Es. 8,237 to providing an electric installation at the 
Taj, Es, 4,831 to the conservation of Mariam’s Tomb at Sibndra, Es. 5,421 
to repairing the Palaces at Patehpiir-Sikri, and Es. 10,769 to the restoration 
of the Zauana Palace in Allahabad Port. 


Eupocs 14,752 was.spent in this province on the preservation of Hindu, 
and Enddbist lonuments. The well-lmown Dhamekh stupa at Sarnath 
near Benares, the ancient brick temples at Bahua and Tmduli in Patehpur 
district, and tho completion of the Archaeological museum at Sarnath were 
the most important works undertaken, 

451). Some excavations wore in progress at Kasia in the florakhpnr Exploratioii. 
district and some interesting buildings (monasteries, a shrine, ifec,) were 
discovered. 


Chapter IX.-MISCELLANBOUS. 


SI Esolesiastical itn-istSiution. 

Churoli of Eng- 460. By the statute 53, George III, chapter 156, provision was made 

ioi' the appointment of a single Bishop for the whole of India, and the 
Soycreigji was empowered to grant to the Bishop such ecolesiastical 
jurisdiction and the exercise of such episcopal functions as might be thought 
necessary. 

Under the authority of this statute, letters patent for the Bishopric 
of Calcutta were issued under date the 2ad of May 1814. By letters 
patent, dated 7bh day of September 1892, the province of Oudh and 
the districts of Jliansi and Jalaun were erected into an independent 
episcopal see, taking its title from Lucknow, and provision was made for 
the exercise of authority by the Bishop of Lucknow over the remaining 
portion of the North-Western Provinces under the terms of a commission 
to be issued by the Bishop of Calcutta. Such commission was issued to the 
present Bishop of Lucknow under date December 23rd, 1910. Accordingly 
the Bishop of Lucknow has iudependent ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
all members of the Church of England in Oudh and the districts of Ihansi 
and Jalaun by virtue of his letters patent ; and has deputed ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over all the members of the Church of England in the remain,' 
ing portions of the region formerly known as the North-Western Provinces 
and now known as the Province of Agra by virtue of the commission. 

The see of Lucknow is subject to the metropolitan jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Calcutta, and the sees of Lucknow and Calcutta are both 
subordinate to the arohiepiscopal see of the Province of Canterbury, 
.Church of ^ 461. Appeals from the Kirk Sessions of the Scottish Church in the 
Scotland, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie to the Presbytery of the United Prov- 
inces, consisting of all ministers of the Church of Scotland within its bounds 
holding appointments of the church and one elder sent by each Kirk 
Session within its bounds. Higher authority is exercised in ascending order 
by the Synod for India, which consists of all members of Presbytery and 
Elders, who at any meeting present a valid commission to attend the Pres- 
bytery, and Synod, though it may not have been presented to the Presbytery 
and the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in S_potland. 

Persons licensed or ordained in Scotland are subject 'to the spiritual 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of courts in Scotland in regard to discipline for 
censurable ofiences. 

The Presidency Senior Chaplain, Bengal, is the official representative 
of the church in communication with the Government of the United 
Provinces. 

Cknrcli of 462, Up to 1886 the Eoman Catholic Church was represented in the 
Rome. former North-Western Provinces and Oudh by the Vicariate Apostolic of 

Tibet-Hindustan which was erected in 1820 by Pope Pius YII. The head- " 
quarters of the Vicar Apostolic were at Agra, and he exercised ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over Eoman Catholics throughout the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh and the Punjab. The Vicariate Apostolic of Patna was founded 
in 1845 and Included the eastern portion of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. The Kiunaun division was taken from the Agra Vicariate in 1879 
and added to the Vicariate of Patna. 

By a Concordat coneluded in 1886 between the Crown of Portugal 
and the Vatican for the regulation of ecolesiastical jurisdiction in the Bast 
Indies, and by virtue of the Bull “ Sumanid Salutis Auetor, ’’dated 1st 
September 1886, emanating from His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, the patronage 
of the Eoman Catholic establishment, formerly vested in the King of Portugal, 
was placed directly in the hands of the Holy See, by whom the Bishops 
were then appointed munediately (or without xecomifiendation from 
Portugal). They succeeded to their sees no longer as Vicars Apostolic but 
as Ordinaries in a fuller canonical sense. The Vicar Apostolic of Agra 
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\ miscel- 

was raised to the dignity of Meti'o|)olitan and became Archbishop of Agra ; EANEOTJS. 

the Vicar Apostolic of Patna became'.Bishop of Allahabad in which town was — 
fixed the see of the former Vioariate. The Archbishop of Agra was given as 
his sufeagans the Lord Bishop of Allahabad, the Lord Bishop of Lahore, the 
Prefect Apostolic of Kashmir and Kafristan, the Prefect Apostolic of Eaj- 
putana, and the Prefect Apostolic of Bettiah. 

About the end of 1886 His Holiness Pope Leo XIII sent out to 
India a special delegate, Monsignor Agliardi, to proclaim and inaugurate 
the hierarchy established by the Bull “ Humance Balutis Audor ” of 1st 
September 1886. This was done for Northern India at Allahabad on the 
24th Pebruary 1887 in the presence of several Indian Bishops United in 
council under the presidency of the Papal delegate. Hr. M, A. Jacobi, Vicar 
Apostolic, was created and proclaimed first Archbishop of Agra and Dr. 

Prancis Pesci first Bishop of Allahabad. Dr. Charles Gen till, the present 
incumbent at Agra, is the third Archbishop in succession, and Dr. Petronius 
Gramigna the fourth Bishop of Allahabad since the establishment of the 
hierarchy. 

In 1910 Pope Pius X, erected the Archbishopric of Simla, and assigned 
to this^nea-AjL'chdioces'e the tract of country running from Simla to Hissar 
and'inclnding among other places the towns of Simla, Ambala and Patiala. 

By this act the Archdiocese of Agra and that of Lahore were dismembered, 
and the jurisdiction of their Bishops withdrawn from the detached territories. 

Except for Delhi and some minor places in the Punjab, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ai'chhishop of Agra is now mainly restricted to the western half 
of the United Provinces. Dr. Anselm Kineally was nominated first Arch- 
bishop cf Simla and took possession of his see in May 1911. 


e2.—Eooleslastlcat, 

463. The year was uneventful. 


63.—Stationery, 

464. The total value of stationery stores supplied in 1911-12 to this 
province was Es. 4,19,641 against Ks. 4,33,635 in the preceding year, a 
decrease accounted for by the fact that typewriting machines were paid 
for by the provinces direct. The purely stationery items showed an increase 
t)f Es. 10,519. Including the coat of typewriting machines, the increase 
wasTlsv8r408. The value of stationery issued to printing presses increased 
by Es. 1,068 to Es. 3,21,219, and to indenting officers by Bs. 9,451. The 
chief increase is in the department of police, due to the supply of carbon 
papers for the duplication of case diaries. 


64,~General miscellaneous, 

465. The receipts of the Government Press were Es. 1,32,257 or only „„ *. 
Es. 395 less than in 1910 : the expenditure declined from Es. 6,89,694 to p 
Es. 6,59,744. The value of the work done was Es. 5,89,278 as against 
Es. 6,19,454 in the preceding year, a decrease of Es. 30,176. The cost per 
page was Ee. 1-5-4 as against Ee. 1-3-2, an increase due to a change in the 
method of accounting. Printing work to the value of Es. 18,349 was 
given out to private firms. The number of books, received under the Press 
and Eegistration of Books Act during the year was 1,699, of which 
1,158 were original editions and the rest reprints. The copyrights of 288 
books were registered. The new Press Office was practically completed 
during the year, but final arrangements for the transfer of the clerical staff 
cannot he made until the necessary furniture has been provided. 



